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EXPLANATORY. 


The undersigned claims no credit for the con- 
cept of an ‘‘Inner World ” in which the great eco- 
nomic problems which now confront the people had been 
solved in the interest of humanity and ideal conditions 
established for all. This was the leading thought in a 
work by Dr. T. A. H. Lowe, deceased, which was placed 
in the hands of the writer by his widow, Mrs. Mary P. 
Lowe. It contains a glowing description of the ideal 
conditions which would prevail under the practical 
application of the principles of Freedom, Equality and 
Fraternity in human affairs but the author died before 
he had an opportunity to work out a practical system 
by which the masses of the people, situated as they now 
are, without even a clear understanding as to just what 
is the matter, could commence with existing conditions, 
and peacefully, effectually and speedily establish the 
much to be desired system of absolute justice in distri- 
bution which he described. Hence it was determined 
to prepare a series of volumes, illustrating the opera- 
tion of practical working methods by which this result 
could be secured, and then, publish Dr. Lowe’s origi- 
nal volume, just as it was written as a fitting con- 
clusion; and* we now take pleasure in presenting to the 
reader the first volume of the series and respectfully 
ask a candid consideration of the principles which it is 
designed to (elucidate. 

**+ Jack Adams. 
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NEQUA. 

CHAPTER I. 


Beneath the Midnight Sun — A Strange Vis- 
itor Comes Down from Above — An Old 
Acquaintance Recognized — Strange Story 
By an Old Physician. 




M 2m * Y private office was on the second floor of 
the sanitarium which I had fitted up in Kan- 
sag City to meet the demands of my large 
practice in the treatment of chronic diseases. The fur- 


niture consisted of a large book case, containing my li- 
brary of standard works, and other publications useful 
in my practice; a writing desk, a few chairs, sofa and 


other conveniences usually found in such places. One 
door opened into the hall, and another connected with 


my bed chamber, bath room and laboratory in the rear. 
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In the front was a large bay window where I often sat, 
in a meditative mood, concealed by the heavy lace cur- 
tains, looking out upon the throngs of people and 
numerous vehicles passing to and fro on the street be- 
low. On the opposite side of the main hall, and sepa- 
rated from it by the wide stairway, was the parlor where 
I received visitors. In the rear of this were the consul- 
tation and operating rooms. I usually lunched in my 
private office, my meals being sent up to me on an ele- 
vator, from a restaurant connecting directly with the 
sanitarium. 

As a rule, no one but the office boy, who occupied 
a small room over the stairway, was ever admitted to 
my private office. The boy attended the door, conduct- 
ed visitors to the parlor, and then reported who was 
in waiting. If I cared to see them, I went around the 
head of the stairs to the parlor; otherwise I was “Not 

<r in -” - . 

Many of my patients came from a distance and had 

_ lodgings and board in the sanitarium. Others called at 
my reception rooms during my regular office hours, 
which were from 9 to 1 1 A. M. At other hours I was 

* V ’ * I 

ordinarily occupied in my private office, reading, think- 
ing and. writing, or in my laboratory compounding med- 
icines, etc. But it was generally understood that I fre- 
quently ^rove out, and hence people calling to see me, 
except during office hours, were not surprised to learn 
that I could 'not be seen. 

I ' V' 

x This arrangement was an absolute necessity in or- 
der that I might have time to attend to my large corres- 
pondence and make my usual study of the diseases of pa- 
tients who had placed themselves under my treatment as 
thei$ last hope of regaining health. My success in treat- 
ing these cases’which had been given up as incurable, 
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was such, that the sanitarium was always full, and it 
was a rare thing indeed, that I called upon patients at 
their homes. 

One bright and unusually pleasant day in June 
189-, after I had attended, to my patients, I retired to 
my private office, feeling that a call, even from my most 
intimate friends, would be very undesirable. I wanted 
to be alone. I had many letters to write, and other 
work that I could not well neglect, but I seemed in spite 
of myself to have lost my usual active interest in my 
business. I felt oppressed and dissatisfied with its re- 
straints, and after Worrying through with my most im- 
portant correspondence, I got up and paced the floor to 
and fro. 

J 

What could it mean? Why was it I felt this rest- 
less longing for something that seemed just beyond my 
reach ? My business was flourishing, my health was nev- 
er better, my friends were numerous and all my sur- 
roundings pleasant. Then why was it that I could not 
compose myself to read or write? Whenever I tried to 
do anything, my mind involuntarily reverted to the past, 
and especially to a voyage I had taken some years be- 
fore in the capacity of ship surgeon. At last I despaired 
of being able to oomplete my work to my satisfaction, 
and determined to indulge this irresistible tendency to 
retrospection. 

All the afternoon, whatever I did or attempted to 
do, my mind turned to Jack Adams, a beardless young 
man who shipped on the same vessel with me as super- 
caigo.-s -.Turn which way I would, his image loomed up 
bef toe toy memory with a vividness that was startling. 
Why should I be continually thinking of him? True, 
we had been the closest of friends, and often spent hours 
together in the most enjoyable conversations. 
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However, notwithstanding our intimacy, there had 
ever hung around Jack an air of fathomless mystery. 
His character was faultless, his modesty, refinement 
and culture unexcelled. His perceptions were keen, his 
reasoning powers deep and comprehensive, and his in- 
nate truthfulness inspired every one with unlimited con- 
fidence who came in contact with him. In times of per- 
il he was courageous as a lion and yet he was gentle as 
a woman. 

He was of medium size and perfectly rounded form, 
too refined in his appearance to be masculine, but none 
the less active and efficient; and I must say that his face 
was the most handsome, and the most expressive of the 
finer emotions of the soul, I had ever met with in man. 
We were the most congenial of associates, and I was 
more attached to his personality than I had ever before 
been to one of my own sex. Though young and beard- 
less, his intellect was mature beyond his years, and by 
common consent the old and experienced soon came to 
honor his unusually remarkable judgment. 

To me, he was a phenomenon that I was utterly un- 
able to fathom. * While he was not shy, he was always 
reserved and ^retiring. He never intruded where he had 
no business except in my cabin, where he often came to 
while ky ay an Hour discussing themes of lofty and far 
reaching import. He seemed not to live on the common 
plane of ordinary life, but soared far above it. Still he 
attended t^all his duties in a prompt and energetic man- 
ner, often lending a helping hand to others when there 
was no necessity for him to move a muscle. He seemed 
to take real pleasure in lightening the burdens of others 
even at a sacrifice of his own comfort. 

Such was Jack Adams, who had worked himself up 
from the most menial employments on shipboard to a 
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position of responsibility. Such was ray most valued 
friend, always reserved and reticent with others, but ge- 
nial, sociable and confidential with me, notwithstanding 
the disparity in our ages. But why should he now be 
intruding upon my memory, and holding my thoughts 
to himself by a mystic chord which I had no power to 
break, much as I had striven to do so? 

I had left the sea at the close of this voyage, the 
memory of which had haunted me all day. I had scarce- 
ly thought of Jack Adams for years, and now I found 
it impossible to keep from thinking of him all the time. 
I became almost superstitious, and began to speculate 
that perhaps he had just passed from earth, and that his 
spirit was now with me trying to force a recognition. 
As I was thus ruminating, my office boy announced that 
a gentleman wanted to see me. 

I was just about to send back the word “Not in,” 
when behind the boy , through the half open door, I be- 
held a tall, handsome and elegantly dressed man, of com- 
manding personal appearance. 

My rule had been never to permit anyone to enter 
my private apartments except on my personal invitation, 
and as the boy seemed entirely unconscious of his pres- 
ence, I knew that some mistake had been made, and in- 
stinctively felt that the man was not an intruder; so all. 
that remained for me was to recognize the requirements 
of common politeness and invite him in. 

As he entered the room I mentally took his photo- 
graph. He was tall, symmetrical, powerful, with a high 
intellectual forehead, dark, deep-set eyes, dark hair and 
whiskers, and dark complexion. His countenance was 
very impressive, inspiring the beholder with a feeling of 
respeet and confidence. As the door closed behind him 
he fixed his large, penetrating eyes upon m* as if he 
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were reading ray inmost thoughts, and after a moment’s 
scrutiny said: “Have I the honor of addressing Dr. 
Thomas H. Day, who was a surgeon some years ago on 
a vessel engaged in the East India Trade?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “that is my name, and I was sur- 
geon on an East Indiaman.” 

“Then,” he continued, “may I further ask if you re- 
member a young man on the vessel in the capacity of su- 
per-cargo, who greatly trusted and confided in you?” 

His words penetrated my inmost being like a shock 
and I exclaimed impulsively: 

“You mean Jack Adams! I feel it! I know it! 
Is he still living?” 

“He is alive and well,” he said, “and your prompt 
recognition demonstrates that you are the man I am look- 
ing for. fl bring you word from Jack Adams. He was 
also a trusted friend of mine, in whom I felt deeply in- 
terested, when he occupied the humble position of cabin 
boy on a steamer between New York and Liverpool.” 

His words came to me like a flash of sunlight, dis- 
pelling at once the clouds which had seemed to paralyze 
alTmy energies. I felt that any word from Jack Adams 
would-be an inexpressible relief to my present agitated 
state of /mind. I grasped my visitor’s hand with a warmth 
I couI<t not /restrain, and with an enthusiasm that must 
have appeared to him effusive, I said: 

“Thank God! Your words thrill me with delight. 
I will esteem any message from Jack Adams a blessing, 
and the messenger a benefactor. You are indeed a wel- 
come visitor, and you have placed me under bonds of 
gratitude by removing a most oppressive burden from 
my mind.” 

He returned *the pressure of my hand in a manner 
I had hardly expected, afnd handed me a card on which 
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was traced a significant inscription in Jack’s well known 
handwriting which, if any confirmation was necessary, 
would have removed every possible doubt. Shaking his 
hand agaip I asked: w 

“Will we ever have a world of truth such as has 
been the dream of every altruist?” 

“Jack has found it,” said my visitor, “and we must 
make it. That is the mission he sends me on. He has 
made it his life work to discover just how this may be 
accomplished with the greatest ease, and to convey the 
information to us.” 

‘ ‘Then you are doubly welcome,” I said. “Be seat- 
ed and make yourself at home. I hail you as a brother 
f in a common cause, even if, as yet, I have no name by 
which to call you.” 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I should have introduced 
myself before, but I was so overjoyed at finding Dr. 
Day that I forgot he knew nothing about me. My name 
is Leo Vincennes. I have been in the public service in 
some capacity, ever since I came to years of maturity; 
as soldier, sailor, scout, and later, as civil engineer and 
explorer. I come now from Alaska, and my special busi- 
ness here is to see you and delivers message, committed 
to my care by our esteemed brother and co-worker, 
Jack Adams.” 

I had moved my chair as near to him as decorum 
would permit, and said in reply: 

i ‘I am indeed happy to meet you, Mr. V inoennes. 

I have been thinking of Jack all day, and I want you to 
tell me all about him.” 

“I saw him last at Gape Lisburne, on the north- 
western coast of Alaska, where I was on the lookout for 
a vessel that was to take me and my party to £jan Fran- 
cisco. We were employed on the coast survey, and our 
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allotted portion of the work included the cape, where we 
went into camp about the last of June. Our lookout 
wag on top of the bluff, which at this point rises to a 
height of about eight hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The other members of our party were out on a hunt 
while I remained at the lookout. Through my glass I 
had a clear view of the sea for leagues away, and I con- 
tinued to sweep the horizon with my glass, as the unu- 
sually early breaking up of the ice led me to expect the 
appearance of a ship at any time. I casually turned my 
glass and espied a speck on the horizon, a little to the 
east of north, that at first gave me the impression of a 
distant sail. Not thinking of a vessel from that direc- 
tion, I observed it more closely, and soon saw that it was 
not on the surface of the water, but evidently in the air 
and coming directly toward me. It looked like some 
monstrous bird, of a magnitude such as I had never 
conceived. 

“In my long experience as a soldier, sailor, scout 
and explorer of the polar regions, I had been accustomed 
to remarkable adventures, and had come to take pride in 
the fact, that I could face danger of any kind without a 
tremor; but I do not hesitate to confess that as this gi- 
gantic, winged phenomenon of the heavens bore down 
toward me, I quivered in every vein and fiber of my be- 
ing. I t came with a rapidity that was startling, and ere 
I could recover my equanimity sufficiently to determine 
whether I should try to get out of the way or take my 
chances with the monster, it came to a halt directly over 
my heaa, and I could see that it was some kind of a me- 
chanical contrivance for navigating the air, and that its 
^ovementfc .were controlled by human intelligence. It 
regained stationary for a moment, as if the occupant 
were taking observations, and then dropped slowly down 
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and alighted on the highest point of the cape, within 
twenty feet of where I was standing. As this strange 
vessel came to a rest, a door opened and out stepped a 
young man who said in the clearest of English: 

“ ‘Well, well, I declare! Here is the same Leo Vin- 
cennes who gave me my first lessons in navigation. How 
glad I am to see you so far north. I was heading due 
south for the mouth of the Yukon, when I discovered 
you scanning the horizon with your glass. I then 
changed my course a little to the west and came directly 
to you.’ I recognized his features, but was dazed and 
stood rooted to the ground. Seeing my embarrassment, 
he advanced, extending his hand as he said: ‘Surely 
you have not forgotten Jack Adams, the cabin-boy, who 
sailed on the same ship with you from New York to Liv- 
erpool, and asked you so many questions about ships and 
a seafaring life.’ 

“I grasped his hand, but for a moment my brain 
seemed benumbed, and my tongue, to use an oft quoted 
phrase, ‘clave to the roof of my mouth. ’ I could only 
look at him in open eyed wonder — the same smooth-faced 
lad that I had known and admired — nay loved, fifteen 
years ago. My temporary paralysis gave way to a flood 
of feeling such as I had never experienced before, and I 
convulsively shook his hand as I exclaimed: 

“ ‘Yes! yes! My dear old Jack, I remember you, 
but never again did I expect to meet you — and least of 
all on this barren rock, in the regions of eternal ice, be- 
neath the midnight sun, and dropping from the heavens 
to this mundane sphere. Where did you come from and 
whither are you going? Have you put off thU mortal- 
ity with all its weakness and put on immortality in some 
far off clime of perpetual youth, beyond the utmofet limit 
of our earthly vision?’ ' • (1 i . 
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“ ‘Hold on Leo,’ he exclaimed, with that mischiev- 
ous twinkle in his eye that I remember so well, ‘don’t 
for Heaven’s sake get superstitious. Remember that if 
the Kingdom of Heaven can be established in us, there 
evidently must be more in this mundane sphere than has 
ever been dreamed of in our philosophy. I am no vis- 
itant from another world, but I do come from another 
country, where man is master of his environments, in- 
stead of being their servile victim, just as you and I 
and all of the brothers and sisters on our plane of 
thought, believe that all of this glorious old world 
ought to be. We must continue to spread the light, 
and inspire our common humanity, in every stage of 
development, wherever found, with higher aspirations 
and brighter ideas of what is in store for them. We 
must give them hope and courage. The good time 
coming, so oft foretold, is almost here, and it will be 
realized just as soon as a respectable minority can be 
brought to fully comprehend the way out of all their 
miseries, as ^ell as they now understand the crushing 
effects^of their present environments. It is for us to 
speak the, word that will save them from all their mis- 
eries, pa|ns7^nd woes, here and now, without waiting 
for some off time, and wonderful change to be 
brought about in some mysterious and incomprehensible 
manner. No! No! Leo, this is no time for us to stop 
and simply wonder at something that is merely the 
birth-right of every human being, while by a little well 
devised, intelligent and earnest effort on the part of the 
very few reformers who are not yet entirely submerged, 
we can secure to e^ry human being every blessing he or 
she is capable of appreciating. There is nothing impossi- 
ble about this, and if the world is not redeemed from its 
present low estate, it will be because the few altruists in 
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the world do not make the necessary effort; — and they 
will surely make that effort when they comprehend how 
easy it is to quietly and peacefully remove the burdens 
that ignorance and greed have imposed, and thus rescue 
the toiler from the grasp of the selfish. How much are 
you willing to do toward this work of saving the world? 
Could you be persuaded to forget self for awhile and 
lend your services to the cause of humanity, by spread- 
ing the light that will save it, and save it too before even 
the older people of this generation rliall have passed off 
the stage?’ 

“I was carried away by his earnest appeal, and 
promptly responded: 

“ ‘I am indeed willing to make any conceivable sac- 
rifice in such a cause, my dear old Jack, but you must 
tell me what to do and how to do it.’ 

“ ‘Then can you go into the interior of the United 
States — to the great Missouri Yalley, and deliver a mes- 
sage from me to a dearly loved friend, which will secure 
his assistance?’ 

*“I certainly will,’ I said. ‘Personal matters re- 
quire my presence in New York. I shall go from here 
to San Francisco, and thence across the continent by rail, 
and can stop off at any point you desire. I have been 
notified that, in the private papers of Richard Sage, who 
died some years ago, a document was found, -clearly pro- 
ving that I am one of the heirs to a large property, 
which was held in trust for minors, whose whereabouts 
were unknown to the testator, my grandfather. I am 
the representative of those heirs.’ 

“As I spoke, Jack’s countenance became ashen pale 
and the expression hard and stony, and as I' concluded 
he asked in tones that struck me with a chill like a polar 
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\* ‘And is Richard Sage dead?’ 


“ ‘He died nearly fifteen years ago,’ I said. ‘ Com- 
mitted suicide, I believe. Did you know him?’ 

“‘I think so,’ he said. ‘He was a friend of my 
father But,’ he added after a short pause, his face 
regaining its usual winning and kindly expression, ‘ we 
have no time to give to the discussion of the dead past. 
Come with me and take a look at our earth from the 
cosy cabin of the Eolus, while I tell you something of 
my adventures in the way of polar exploration, and 
explain what it is that I want you to do.’ 

u We stepped into a small but luxuriantly furnished 
car, which I shall not attempt to describe, and seated 
ourselves upon a soft cushioned divan. The walls were 


paneled on all sides with large transparent sections, 
through which we obtained a clear and seemingly mag- 
nified view of the surrounding scenery. There we were, 
poised on the highest point of this towering rock, over- 
looking the sea, the rolling waves of which dashed them- 
selves into foam on the rocks below. Jack manipu- 
lated a delicately arranged keyboard at his side, and in 
a minute more we were flitting to and fro far above the 
earth at an almost inconceivable speed, and then loiter- 
ing along or standing still to get a better view of objects 
of especial interest. 

“Jack handed me what looked like a peculiarly con- 
structed ppera glass, and requested me to take a peep at 
Cape Lisburne through the transparent section at the 
bow. Though we were miles away, I felt that I could 
reach out and pick up a pebble anywhere along this 
rock -bound shore. This explained a mystery, and I 
turned to J ack and said : * I can now understand how it 
wfc§ that you discovered me at such a great distance, for 

N * 

W 



lest you should leave the lookout. As I came nearer I 
felt sure that I recognized your features, and I at once 
made up my mind that I had found one whom I could 
trust to assist me in the work I had undertaken to per- 
form. This fortunate meeting enables me to return im- 
mediately, and relieve the painful anxiety of many lov- 
ing hearts concerning my safety. They had a most ex- 
aggerated conception of the perils I would be compelled 
to encounter in attempting to traverse these frozen 
regions. v 

“ He told me a wonderful story of his trials, perils 
and adventures in getting past the great ice barriers, and 
his discovery of a World of Truth beyond. 

“When we had circumnavigated the country for 
miles around, we slowly descended to earth and alighted 
at the same spot from which we started, and as we sep- 
arated, he to return to his new home beyond the ice bar- 
riers, I to come to you, he placed his portmanteau in 
my hands and said: 

“ ‘ Go to Dr. Thomas K. Day, at Kansas City, and 
if he will agree to publish the manuscript contained in 
this portmanteau and scatter it broadcast over the world, 
place it in his hands and tell him to use the gold con- 
tained also therein, which was contributed by the crew 
of the Ice King for that purpose; for nothing but gold, 
the fetich of this benighted and money enslaved external 
world, can command labor; and^et it is labor and not 
gold, that is the sole producer of everything essential to 
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the sustenance and comfort of humanity. If Dr. Day 
cannot be found, or is so situated that he cannot attend 
to this matter, use the gold yourself to find a publisher, 
and have eight printed volumes for me when I return 
with another manuscript of even more value, from the 
same fruitful field of discovery.’ 

“ And now Dr. Day,” continued my visitor, “will 
you undertake to discharge the trust committed to you 
by Jack Adams?” 

“I will gladly do so” I replied, “ for anything from 
Jack will surely be a blessing to humanity.” 

He placed the portmanteau in my hands and said: 

‘ ‘ * mu8t kid you adieu. Send the eight volumes for 
Jack to my address at Fort Yukon, Alaska, and as many 
more for myself, unless I shonld send you other direc- 
tions. I shall be anxious to read the book as soon as 
it is published. Jack must have passed through some 
trying ordeals, and from what I saw, his discoveries 
have been wonderful. But I must go.” 

I tried to detain him, but with a cordial grasp of 
the hand he was gone. 

I turned and opened the portmanteau with tbe key 
that was^ attached. It contained a package, securely 
enclosed 5n a wrapper of some water-proof material, and 
marked “MS,” and below was a glittering array of gold 

o * J 

I examined the package of manuscript more closely. 
On either ei(le it was addressed to Dr. Thomas H. Day, 
wd below was written: 

S ime of civilization I ask that whoever may 
-ge shall place it in the hands of those who 
4 MS. contained therein and have it scat- 
t over the world, so that the discoveries 
not be lost to humanity. Nequa.” 
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This was repeated in French, German, Norwegian, 
Russian and Spanish. 

And now dear reader, I shall give you the contents 
of this remarkable manuscript, from the pen of my sail- 
or comrade of years ago, Jack Adams, but known in his 
new home as Nequa, the teacher. Ponder well the les- 
sons taught in these wonderful discoveries. 

Yours truly, 

Thomas H. Day. 
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CHAPTER II 


In San Francisco — Where shall I go next? 

A STARTLING ITEM OF NEWS ANSWERS THE 

QUESTION AND ENDS THE SEARCH In MALE 

ATTIRE ENLI8T8 AS SCIENTIST ON THE ICE 

King — Off to the North Pole — An unex- 
pected blow— The danger signal— The 

RACE I)OR LIFE The EARTHQUAKE “The 

channel is closing!” — “The ship is lost!” 


» S} \ W in the P ar lor of the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. Since my last visit to the city, 
I had ? circumnavigated the globe. During 
the last three-years, I had not only again visited the lead- 
ing pointsW^nterest for tourists in Asia, Africa, Europe 
and Australia, but had extended my travels into the 
frozen regions of the far south, on a whaling voyage. 
Yet I had not found that for which I was searching. 

My failure had brought a feeling of intense sadness 
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and depression which J shall not attempt to describe. 
For fifteen years I had been a wanderer on the high seas. 
I had traversed every latitude from Greenland to the 
South frigid zone and was now mentally asking “Where 
shall I go next?” I had determined that I would not give 
up this long continued search until it was crowned with 
success, or death had intervened, as long as there was 
one spot on earth unexplored. 

Thus pondering in my own mind what to do next, I 
picked up an evening paper and abstractedly glanced over 
its pages in the attempt to form an idea of its contents by 
reading the headlines. In the editorial columns my eye 
rested on the caption: 

“OFF TC THE NORTH POLE.” 

This was travel into a region I had not penetrated. 
I was at once interested and glancing down the column I 
read the comments of the editor. “The discovery of 
America, he said, 6 ‘was the attempt to discover a more 
direct and consequently a nearer route to India by sailing 
westward. The object sought for was not found, but 
the search gave to the overcrowded and oppressed mil- 
lions of Christendom a new world, where they might 
work out their destiny in conformity with the ideal of the 
founder of their religion, beyond the reach of the politi- 
cal and religious despotisms of the old world; and why 
may not this venture, even though it fails to reach the 
pole, ultimate in discoveries of inestimable value . to man- 
kind ? We hope so, and hence we wish the most abund- 
ant success to the expedition now being organized in this 
city, by an experienced traveler and nagivator, Capt. 
Raphael Ganoe.” 

The paper dropped from my hand; I was overcome; 
my senses were paralyzed; my heart almost ceased to 
beat; my brain for a moment was deprived of the power 
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of thought. As the full import of this unexpected reve- 
lation dawned upon me, I arose and paced the floor. 

“My God,” I exclaimed, “this cannot be, it must 
not be, but how can I prevent it? All the arrangements 
are perfected. I cannot, I dare not, under the circum- 
stances, speak the word that possibly might prevent this 
perilous undertaking.” I was powerless. But I solilo- 
quized, “If I cannot prevent it, I must join the expedi- 
tion, for never again will I permit him to leave me.” 

My mind was made up. I was in the prime of life, 
about thirty -five years of age, and had traveled exten- 
sively. I was familiar with ocean navigation and versed 
in all the sciences taught in our higher institutions of 
learning. I would make application for the position of 
scientist, and failing in that would enlist before the 
mast as a common sailor, if nothing better offered. 

«r I turned to the mirror and surveyed myself long and 
earnestly. I raised myself to my full height and criti- 
cally viewed the womanly face and figure revealed to my 
vision. Though not masculine, my form was strong and 
muscular for one of my sex, and with the proper disguise 
it would do. For the first time in years I had donned 
the habiliments of woman. In masculine attire I had 
traveled without being discovered. Protected by this 
disguise, I had filled almost every position on shipboard 
apd had succeeded in earning a competency, something 
I ‘'never could have accomplished as a woman. It was not 
an experiments I had tried it successfully for years and 
wouldN^ry it again. » 

I tool^ up the paper and read the account of the ex- 
pedition JwitE\ more care. The ship was one of the 
staunche^tth^t had ever been built and had been provided 
with all theinodern appliances for the comfort and pro- 
tection of the crew, during a cruise that was intended to 
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be indefinitely extended. None but bold and experi- 
enced seamen had been enlisted. As time was no object 
it was intended to use the sails instead of steam whenever 
it was practicable. Hence the large space usually given 
to coal was mainly reserved for an unusual supply of 
carefully prepared provisions for a long sojourn in the 
Arctic regions. Every thing that human foresight 
could devise for the success of this expedition had been 
provided. The daring commander had determined to 
take all the time that was needed for making careful sur- 
veys of the shore lines of the frozen north, and sounding 
its seas. 

My mind was made up. I retired at once to my 
rooms. The male attire that I had used so successfully, 
was in my trunks. I need not worry the reader at this 
time with the details of my hasty yet thorough prepara- 
tion for concealing my identity from the keen observa- 
tion of one who knew me so much better than the many 
with whom I had been associated in my wanderings. 
Saflice it to say that every arrangement was completed 
in my private apartments, without exciting the suspicion 
of any person. .1 dressed myself in a neat sailor suit, 
which was concealed from view beneath the ample folds 
of a fashionable wrapper. I packed my trunks, sum- 
moned a porter and ordered my goods removed to fur- 
nished rooms that I had previously engaged. When 
there, I removed every article that would indicate that I 
was a woman, and with valise in hand took my way to 
the dock, where the Ice King was being fitted up with 
the greatest care by the experienced navigator in whose 
services it was my intention to enlist. 

It was in the early twilight of a glorious evening 
in May 189—. I lingered a few moments on the wharf 
to enjoy the scene and to collect my faculties for the tri- 
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al that was to come. I was tall and slender and my ap- 
pearance was youthful and refined. Yet I flattered my- 
self that with my long experience in this disguise, I would 
be able to successfully act the part I had determined 
upon. As I stepped on board, I met an officer who ac- 
costed me with the familiar salutation: “Hello Jack, 
what will you have?” 

“I want to see Captain Ganoe,” I said. “Where 
can I find him ?” 

“He is in his cabin,” he replied, and passed on. 

I gained the deck. The calm waters of the bay re- 
flected the full rounded moon and her steller attendants. 
The harbor was almost deserted. Vessels here and there 
dotted the placid surface of the water. Music low, sweet 
and plaintive reached my ears. Its melancholy strains 
drew me forward. The soul of the performer seemed to 
float out upon the air through the tender caresses of the 
magic bow. The very waves, as they sparkled in the 
mellow moonbeams, seemed to dance to the sweet 
.melody. 

It cam£ from the Captain’s quarters. I passed in 
so (Jumtly that, I was not observed. As I suspected, the 
musicikpjwas Captain Ganoe. He was so absorbed in 
the pl^intiye potes of the violin, through which his soul 
was speaking, that he did not notice my intrusion. He 
was in thought, far away and oblivious to his surround- 
ings. 

I stood and carefully scanned the form before me. 
It was that of a man of mature years, broad shoulders 
and medium height, firmly knit, compactly built and 
fair complexion. His eyes were blue, his nose a com- 
bination of Grecian and Homan, his mouth firm, and his 
entire bearing indicative of courage and strength of 
oharaoter. His brow was broad and thoughtful; his 
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expression kind and firm. Everything left the im- 
pression that, though comparatively young, he had 
drained the cup of bitter disappointment to its dregs. 
While I sympathized, his sadness brought a feeling of 
sweet relief. Oh, how my heart bounded, and for the 
moment I felt impelled to fail upon his bosom and sob 
out the story of my wrongs. But no, this would not do. 
I must be patient and first ascertain from his own lips, 
in just what light he would regard me when he learned 
the whole truth. 

I aroused him from his reverie with the inquiry: 

“Is this Captain Ganoe?” 

He looked up quickly, surprised to see a stranger in 
his cabin, and responded: 

“Yes, young man, I am Captain Ganoe, and let me 
ask to what I am indebted for the honor of this visit. 
Did you not meet an officer who could attend to your 
wants?” 

“I did,” I replied, “but I wanted to see and talk 
with Captain Ganoe.” 

The severity left his countenance, and he bade me 
be seated. 

“Now young man,” said he, “please state fully 
but briefly, what you want, for my time is entirely oc- 
cupied.” 

I answered promptly, and without preliminary ex- 
planations I said: 

“I have just learned from the papers that you are 
about to sail for the most thorough exploration of the 
Arctic regions that has yet been attempted, and I want 
to go with you.” 

He turned up the lamp which had been burning low, 
and looked me full in the face. I felt his searching gaze 
but withstood it, with no exhibition of the fears I felt 
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for the success of my plans. But with inward tremor, I 
awaited his reply. After hesitating a moment, he said 
deliberately: 

“You do not know what you ask. You are young 
and refined. This expedition must encounter dangers, 
known and unknown, and none but the strong and ex- 
perienced should be permitted to make the venture. It 
would be wrong in me to take a young man like you from 
the bosom of his family, from society, and all the oppor- 
tunities for a successful and useful life, to go with me on 
this perilous expedition. The fact is, you ought to re- 
turn home and leave such hazardous adventures as this 
for those who have no hopes to be blasted, and who wish 
for reasons of their own, to hide themselves away from 
the world. Please tell me your name and where you come 
from.” 

“My name sir,” I replied, “is Jack Adams, and I 
have just returned from a three years cruise, during which 
time I visited the leading seaports of the world. I have 
become familiar with a life on the high Beas in all the me- 
dial latitudes, and now propose to explore the frozen 
north. As to family, I have none. I am an orphan, 
and all alone in the wo*rld. I graduated from school at 
the head of my class and then shipped as cabin boy and 
worked my way up to a position of supercargo. I have 
been a practical student of navigation — never sailing 
twice on the same line of travel when I could avoid it. 
I now offeii my services to you because I want to go with 
you into thte unexplored regions of the north. I have 
had^ enough $f the tropic and temperate zones. If I 
neveiVeturn I leave no one to mourn my loss.” 

- jte lopked his astonishment and was visibly soft- 
ened hs h^ r'esponded : 

“We have no need of a supercargo and we have all 
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observations and keep a record of the expedition. I will 
summon Captain Battell.” 

He touched an electric button and in a moment a 
bell sounded at his side. He said to me: 

“ Captain Battell will be here in a moment, and I 
will leave this matter to him.” 

A moment later, the same officer I had met when I 
first came aboard the ship, entered and I was formally 
introduced. He cordially shook my hand and Captain 
Ganoe told him what I wanted, and, quite unexpectedly 
to me, said: 

“ Mr. Adams is admirably qualified, and I think we 
had better place him in charge of the scientific work of 
the expedition. We can assist him as occasion requires. 
This will enable us to give our entire attention to the 
exigencies of the situation in the dangerous waters of the 
Arctic regions, while Mr. Adams will keep a record of 
everything discovered that may be of value, and send out 
duplicates of the same by the balloons, as we intended, 
so that if the expedition slionld be lost, the winds may 
carry some account of our discoveries to the civilized 
portions of the globe.” Evidently in the mind of 
Captain Ganoe, I had already been appointed to the posi- 
tion which of all others I would have preferred, and one 
that would always keep me near his own quarters. And 
tcK^his, Captain Battell assented, saying: 

\r I met Mr. Adams on his arrival, and was favor- 
ably impressed with his appearance and evident deter- 
mination to see the senior officer of the Ice King. ” And 
turning" tome he continued, “I will now take pleasure 
in showing you through the library, which will be your 
quarters during the voyage. ” 

Captain Battell was the opposite of Captain Ganoe 
in hiB personal appearance. He was powerfully built, 
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of medium height, dark complexion, dark hair, and steel 
grey eyes set beneath a broad and beetling brow. The 
general contour of his features indicated courage, firm- 
ness, and strength of character. He was just that type 
of a man who might be expected to appear to the best 
advantage in some great emergency that demanded 
qualities of a high order. 

All the appointments for the scientific work were of 
the first quality. The library contained the leading 
scientific publications, together with encyclopedias, and 
historic and general literature, carefully catalogued for 
easy reference. 

Every kind of scientific instruments, charts, maps, 
globes, cameras, etc., had been selected with the greatest 
care. Among the special supplies were the balloons to 
which Captain Ganoe had referred. These were small 
and could be inflated at short notice. They were de- 
signed to be sent up from time to time with accounts of 
the expedition, its progress, discoveries etc., hermetic- 
ally sealed. It is well known that at the equinoxes, 
the heated air. from the tropics ascends to the higher 
altitudes and flows toward the poles, while the cold air 
flows toward the equator to fill the vacuum, producing 
the equinoctial storms. These little balloons were ex- 
pected to be carried south by the winds, and find a rest- 
ing place on the land surface where they might be 
picked up by civilized people; or if they fell into the 
water, the bottles would preserve the dispatches and the 
ocean currents might carry them into civilized countries. 
Thus every precaution was taken to secure to the world 
the benefit of any discovery that might be made, even 
though the expedition should be lost. 

I was well pleased with my quarters. All the sur- 
roundings would be, to me, most satisfactory, no matter 
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what the trials and dangers that we might encounter. I 
was enlisted for the expedition, and in the position I pre- 
ferred above all others, as it brought me into frequent 
consultation with the commander, and I should be able 
to acquaint myself with his present views and feelings 
and note what changes had taken place since I saw him 
last. 


I lost no time in having my trunks brought on board 
and made ready for the voyage. The Ice King was soon 
at sea. W e stopped at one of the Aleutian Islands where 
we took on our dog teams, which were to be used for ex- 
plorations on the ice. The sledges were so constructed 


that they might readily be converted into boats that would 
accommodate the whole crew and a good supply of pro- 
visions, in case we should be compelled to abandon the 
ship. We expected to be locked up in the ice during the 
winter, but with our sledges and dog teams, we could con- 
tinue our explorations for long distances in every direc- 
tion, with the ship for headquarters. Captain Battell 
was a whaler and familiar with all the methods of Arctic 
travel. His long experience on these northern waters en- 
abled him to forsee many of the dangers we were likely 
to meet, and to make the needful preparations to over- 
come them. 

From this point our voyage northward through Beh- 
ring Strait and into the Arctic Ocean, was without any 
incident worth recording. Our course after passing the 
strait, was a little east of north to avoid the ice, until we 
reached longitude 105 degrees West of Greenwich, and 
then north. Captain Ganoe often came into my cabin to 
while away an hour in conversation. His marked friend- 
ship Beeped to increase with each visit. He always ad- 
dressed tne familiarly as Jack, and in these conversations 
hed>ecame ftiore and more confidential, and revealed to 
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me more and more of his inner life, his early hope* and 
subsequent disappointments! 

One evening after we had been at sea about four 
months, he came into my cabin looicingunusually gloomy. 
After the customary salutation he lighted a cigar and fell 
into a brown study, not speaking to me for several min- 
utes, when suddenly he said: 


“Jack, did you ever think what mere trifles some- 
times change the whole course of a lifetime? I often 
wonder at myself for being out here on this wild goose 
chase, with the certainty of loss of property, business, 
comfort and possibly life itself, searching for something 
I have no use for, and which at best if discovered, will 
only gratify an idle curiosity. And yet, this has been 
brought about by What was only a trifling incident. Have 
you ever thought of these strange effects which flow from 
trivial causes?” 

He spoke bitterly and I determined to take advant- 
age of the opportunity to draw him out. I wanted to 
penetrate the inmost recesses of his being, and with this 
object in view I replied: 

“Yes, Captain, I have often thought of it and have 
realized it in my own experience. It sometimes seems 
little short of a miracle, that after years of wandering, I 
am now here with you. In my ease I was not influenced 
by a mere trifle, but a stern necessity. I had absolutely 
nothing to lose, and I thought I might find something 
which, under the circumstances, would amply repay me 
for all the hardships and dangers I. might have to encoun- 
ter. But you were differently situated. You were in- 
dependent. You had wealth, business and influential 
friends, while I had been robbed of my patrimony, and 
was thrown upon the world with nothing but my hands 
and brain to work with. My course was a necessity, but 
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it is a mystery why you should abandon a profitable 
business and organize this expedition at such an enor- 
mous expenditure of labor and money, while you regard 
its avowed objects as matters of such little importance. 
Your course seems to involve a self-contradiction that I 
cannot comprehend.” 

“And thereby hangs a tale,” said the Captain. “As 
a matter of fact, I never did attach any great importance 
to Arctic exploration. From my point of view, the dis- 
covery of the Pole would be of no especial value to man- 
kind, as no practical use could be made of it. Even the 
discovery of a productive country, which may be possi- 
ble, could not greatly benefit the world, as it would be 
inaccessible to the masses of humanity whose condition 
would be improved by the discovery of a new country 
and cheap homes. While such a successful culmination 
would be of small benefit to the world, it would be of 
still less interest to myself. I really care but little about 
what we may find at the end of this voyage. ” 

“Then,” I said, “if such be the estimate that you 
place upon the objects of this expedition, I am more 
than ever curious to learn what could have impelled you 
to undertake it. You must have had a reason of some 
kind. I cannot understand how men can act without 
a motive. ” 

“Yes,” said he, “I was impelled to organize this 
expedition by a power stronger than myself, but when 
I ask myself what I expect to accomplish by it, truth 
compels ijae to answer: ‘Nothing.’ As to the motive, I 
suppose that I have been actuated by an all-absorbing 
desire to forget the miseries of the past in the activities 
of the present.” 

“But this is not the tale that unlocks the mystery.” 
\I responded. '*‘You have aroused my curiosity to a 

\ 
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fever heat, and yet you fail to gratify it. It might be 
that I could pour oil on the troubled waters and possi- 
bly enable you to discover that you have been actuated 
by a mistaken conception, and that really there is 
nothing in the past that you should desire to forget. 
It would certainly do no harm to review the case, and 
it might reveal the fact that it waa a source of misery, 
simply because all the circumstances were not fully 
understood.” 

“I have no desire,” said the Captain, “to conceal 
the story of my life from you, if you care to hear it. 
But I fully understand it and it is of such a nature as 
to admit of no remedy.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” I said. “But until 
the story is told, of course I will not be able to form an 
intelligent opinion of the case. Yet, observation and 
experience have convinced me that there are always two 
sides to every question and that to get at the facts in all 
their bearings, we must closely examine both sides. ’ ’ 

“Well,” said the captain, “I see that you were cut 
out for a lawyer and the wonder is how you came to be 
a sailor. You certainly have a judicial cast of mind and 
to while away the monotony of the hour, I will submit 
the matter to you, reserving the right, however, to de- 
cide for myself. I have always exercised my natural 
right to examine every question from my own stand- 
point and decide it according to my own sense of right 
and wrong. 

“It is the same old story of an all-absorbing iove 
and a cruel disappointment, followed by long years of 
suppressed anguish, from which I am still striving to 
escape. I was an orphan, living with my bachelor uncle, 
Richard Sage, in one of the suburbs of New York City. 
He was my guardian and the executor of the estate left 
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me by my father. My uncle was kind and indulgent, 
and my widowed aunt who presided over his home, was 
to me a loving mother, and so my childhood days were 
passed in happy contentment. 

“One misty, dreary morning, my uncle announced 
at the breakfest table that he had been called to the bed- 
side of his old friend, James VanNess, who was sup- 
posed to be dying. He said he would not return until 
his friend was much better or dead, and not tc be dis- 
appointed if he was absent for several days, or possibly 
weeks. 

“A week later I saw my uncle drive up to the gate 
aud assist a very beautiful young girl from the carriage. 
He beckoned me to him, and introduced me, saying: 

“ ‘Raphael, I have brought you a little sister. This 
is Miss Cassie VanNess, whose father I was called to see. 
I have been made her guardian and this will be her future 
home. Both mother and father are dead and she has no 
near relatives. Remember this, and do everything in 
your power to make her home with us as happy as pos- 
sible.’ ” 

“We at once became great friends. Cassie was at 
that time about fourteen or fifteen years of age and I 
was eighteen. She proved to be the gayest, brightest, 
most winsome little lady I had ever seen. I must have 
fallen in love with her at first sight. I have often 
thought since,” he added slowly, “that even his Satanic 
Majesty might look entrancingly beautiful, for to my in- 
tense sorrow, Cassie proved herself, it seems to me, a 
tenfold greater hypocrite than Judas of old who betrayed 
with a kiss, / 

* ^ut enough of this. Our school days, lasting 
some fivfcyears, were to me one ceaseless round of delight- 
ful experiences, which seemed to fill every vein and fiber 


of my being with unalloyed happiness. During our va- 
cations Cassie and I were always together, either at home 
or traveling, and many were the excursions, romps and 
drives we enjoyed. ; 

“I graduated at twenty-three and we laid our plans 
for the future. I had inherited an interest in a line of 
steamers running between Liverpool and New Y ork, which 
enabled us to frequently cross the Atlantic during our 
vacations, and visit the leading points of interest in Great 
Britain and on the continent. I had acquired a taste for 
travel, and it was determined that I should visit the Ori- 
ent, while Cassie returned to college to complete her study 
of the higher branches I was to be gone* about three 
years, during which time I would circumnavigate the 
globe, aad on my return we were to be married. 

“With these objects in view I. secured, through the 
influence of my uncle, a lucrative position in the employ 
of a firm of importers, whose trade extended to all 
parts of the eastern continent and Australia. On the 
evening before my departure, I placed a brilliant dia- 
mond engagement ring on Cassie’ s finger and a gold 
chain and locket of peculiar workmanship around her 
neck. 

“These presents were made from special designs for 
this purpose and the patterns destroyed. I shall never 
forget the last night we spent together. The appear- 
ance of my affianced bride in her splendid evening dress, 
her diamond engagement ring sparkling on her lovely 
hand, the gold chain and diamond set locket and her 
luxuriant suit of golden hair handsomely ornamented, 
formed a picture of beauty indelibly imprinted upon my 
memory. 

“My ship sailed from one of the piers on the Hud 
son near the Battery. We contemplated the circum- 
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navigation of the globe by way of Cape Horn, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Japan, China, Australia, Africa, Europe, 
and thence returning to America, stopping at all the 
principal seaport cities and points of interest on our 
voyage. This would enable Cassie and me to keep 
up our correspondence with no very long interrup- 
tions. 

“For the first year of my absence, at every port I 
received a package of letters from home, and this always 
contained letters from Cassie. We had agreed to write 
to each other at leagt once a week without waiting for 
replies, and it often occurred that I got a whole package 
of letters from her at one time, and the perusal of these 
affectionate missives was the one all-absorbing pleasure 
to which I looked forward when we came into port. 
Whatever else might be lacking, Cassie’s loving letters 
never failed. 

“At last, however, they ceased all at once. Let- 
ters from my uncle came regularly, and through them I 
heard of Cassie, but I could get no word from her. I 
wrote to her every week, but my letters brought no re- 
sponse. I was miserable, and urged my uncle to find 
out what was the matter and let me know if my letters 
came safely. 

“My uncle’s replies were at first evasive, but at last 
with an expression of the most cordial sympathy for me, 
he informed me that my letters came regularly, but that 
Cassie had changed her mind and they remained unopened. 
He enclosed a draft on London for the balance due on 
my estate, together with a complete statement of the ac- 
count frbtp the date of his taking charge, and the findings 
of the court as to all the property and investments that 
came to me from my father. Everything was complete 
and duly certified, so there was nothing that demanded 
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my presence in New York. He advised me not to return 
home, but continue in my present position, as Cassie 
was to be married in a short time and my presenoe would 
be painful to her as well as to myself, and embarassing 
to everyone concerned. 

“ I was thunderstruck. I did not, could not, would 
not believe that Cassie was false to our mutual and oft 
repeated pledges of love and fidelity to each other. I 
could get no satisfaction from my uncle. My aunt had 
been dead several years. I wrote to my lawyer to learn 
if possible, the truth of the reported engagement and 
approaching marriage. His reply was prompt, stating 
that it was not only true, but that the marriage had al- 
ready taken place. He wrote that he had been called in 
by my uncle, who was in feeble health, to make out the 
papers in regard to the estate of Cassie Van Ness, which 
she w r as anxious toj have settled satisfactorily to herself 
before her marriage. ‘ These financial matters being 
arranged,’ wrote niy lawyer, ‘ what was my surprise to 
be called upon to witness her marriage to Richard Sage. 
Financially she did well, but it is hard for me to believe 
that it was a love match. Your uncle, however, is oer- 
tainly much infatuated with her, and she is indeed beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘ 1 This same letter contained a flattering offer from a 
firm of New York importers, for my interest in the 
steamship line, and I advised my attorney to close the 
deal at once and forward the proceeds to London and also 
to dispose of all my property in and about New York, 
lists of which were in his possession. I had made up my 
mind never to return home, as it would be distressing to 
me and certainly embarrassing to my uncle. After that 
my only New York correspondence was with my attorney. 

“ When I reached London, I found a letter from my 
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attorney with drafts on the bank of England for all my 
interests in America. This letter also contained the in- 
formation that my ureie was in great trouble, his mar- 
riage with Cassie having resuited in much unhappiness. 
She had suddenly deserted him without giving any reason 
for her strange conduct She merely left a note, stating 
that she would not live with him. This was the last that 
had been heard from her. ‘Of course, ’ added my attor- 
ney, ‘ it would be next to impossible to find her in this 
large city if she desires to keep herself concealed.’ 

“Since that time I have been a wanderer, caring 
little whither I went, so that my mind was fully occupied. 

I purchased a staunch ship in which I cruised for years, 
avoiding as far as practicable the regular lines of trade 
and often sailing without a cargo, searching for a con- 
tentment never to be found. At last I conceived the 
idea of getting away from civilization altogether, 
joining in the work of Arctic exploration, and, if pos- 
sible reaching the pole. With this end in view, I 
hid the Ice King built according to special designs, and 
alapted, so far as human foresight and ingenuity could 
devise, for a long sojourn in the frozen north. And now 
here we are/'ip the Arctic Ocean, liable at any moment 
to be caught between the ice fields which appear on 
either side, and possibly crushed. What is to come 
next? God only knows. 

' “Such is l a .brief statement of the perfidy of the 
Tyopian I loved* and its consequences. And this is why I 
am ortthere oh this perilous expedition, searching for 
something that I "pare very little about. I think you 
will agreef ^ith me that it admits of no remedy.” 

“ It ftoea^aot look that way to me,” I responded. 

“ I would her unwilling to condemn your affianced bride 
until I had heard her side of the story. It may be that 
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her marriage to your uncle was secured by unfair means, 
and that when she discovered the fraud, in her despera- 
tion she started out to find you. In that case, the . 
remedy- would be for you to find her and renew your 
plighted faith.” 

“ Never!” said Captain Ganoe. “Even if your sup. 
posed case is correct, it could not set aside the facts. 
She knew that, in marrying my uncle, she was false to 
me, and when she deserted him with no legal cause for 
separation, she was false to her husband to whom she 
was bound in the hot/ bonds of matrimony. She acted 
from her own choice. She was not compelled to engage 
herself to me, and no law could have forced her to marry 
my uncle. Her conduct in both oases reveals her innate 
perfidy of character, and under no circumstances could 
I, as an honorable man, accept such a woman as my wife 
Her tarnished reputation, if nothing else, would place 
an insurmountable barrier between us even if she were 
not legally the wife of another man.” 

I was paralyzed. I had indeed succeeded in getting 
from him an -emphatic expression of sentiment covering 
my own case. I had penetrated the innermost recesses 
of his being, but had fanned to a flame the slumbering 
fires of a volcano, only to be submerged in the eruption 
of molten lava. * 

The blow was so unexpected and so sudden, that I 
was stupefied, and my astonishment left no room for 
grief, which gave me a moment for reflection. Here I 
was, in the ship with him, far within the Arctic Circle, 
at the beginning of the Arctic winter, and with the cer- 
tainty of being locked up in the ice for months if not 
for years. I could not get away from him if I would, 
and from his own lips I had heard my conduct denounced 
as the acme of perfidy, and. my love spurned as some- 
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thing treacherous and vile. Bitterly and in the most 
emphatic manner, had he declared that as an honorable 
man, he could never associate himself in the tender rela- 
tions of marital love, with one of my tarnished reputa 
tion. In his own estimate, he had already assigned me 
a place among the most debased and abandoned charac- 
ters, and all there was left for me to do was to preserve 
my disguise, in order to secure even respectful treat- 
ment from the man I loved. 

As the full sense of the situation dawned upon me 
in all its crushing weight of humiliation and anguish, I 
must have fallen at bis feet in a dead faint, but for the 
clangor of the great bell which had been agreed upon 
as the signal of immediate peril, to summon each one to 
the post that had been assigned him in case of sudden 
emergencies. The alarm came to me as a sweet relief 
from an agony tenfold more difficult to endure than any 
possible hardships or dangers from an Arctic storm, 
amid towering mountains of ice. 

There was no time for grief. The emergency de- 
manding prompt action was upon us, and we hurried 
out upon deck. According to previous arrangements, 
Captain Ganoe seized the wheel and Captain Battell, as 
an experienced Arctic navigator, took command, while 
I, with glass and note book, stood by the wheel to make 
observations and to render any assistance to Captain 
Ganoe that might be required. 

The cause of alarm at once became apparent. The 
Miff breeze that bad been blowing all day from the south- 
^*Mt, had npw increased to a gale, and the icebergs 
whiph for days were becoming more numerous on our 
starboard quarter, had formed a solid pack, which was 
eVidently tand-locked, as it remained stationary, while 
on the lari^&rd, a solid field of ice of vast extent was 
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approaching. It was only a question of a few hours at 
the utmost, when these two great ice walls must come 
together and it would be destruction for ns to be caught 
in their deadly embrace. 

Retreat was impossible. The only open channel 
was the one we were pursuing. The walls on either 
side ware continuous, and with my glass I could see the 
channel behind us blocked with icebergs, urged on in 
our wake by wind apd waves as if determined not to let 
us escape. Our only safety seemed to be in our being 
able to sail beyond these two continuous walls of ice 
before they came together. Captain Battell, with his 
glass kept up a rapid survey of the horizon, and gave 
orders through his trumpet as calmly as if scenes like 
this were matters of every day occurrence, and Captain 
Ganoe, at the wheel, responded as if he was part of the 
machinery, which he handled with rapidity and pre- 
cision. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. The midnight 
sun hung just above the horizon. Off to our larboard, 
an unbroken wall of ice extending as far as the eye, 
assisted by a powerful glass could reach, was bearing 
down upon us. On our starboard another wall of ice 
against which the waves were dashing in all their fury, 
stood apparently as firm as the granite shores against 
which it rested. Behind us, the channel was filled with 
detached masses of ice, which if caught between these 
ice walls might hasten the closing of the channel before 
us. Could we escape? was the all pervading question 
that propounded itself to us. 

Every sail was set and under the pressure of every 
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pound of steam our boilers could carry, the Ice King 
leaped forward like a frightened deer, as if conscious of 
the doom that was impending. For hours we kept up 
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this reckless speed. The foam flew in blinding spray 
from the ship’s quarters, fretted along her sides and left 
a broad white line in her wake. The whistling of the 
wind in her rigging and the regular plunging of her 
engines, made pandemonium on board. 

It was indeed a race for life, and in my perturbed 
state of mind I actually enjoyed the excitement, almost 
hoping that it might culminate in the destruction threat- 
ened. With the courage of despair I calmly surveyed 
the scene and took my notes, occasionally assisting Cap- 
tain Ganoe at the wheel. This was the first real danger 
that we had encountered, and my interview with the 
Captain had given me a reckless daring to meet it with- 
out a tremor, that seems almost miraculous. 

We still kept up this rapid flight, and as far as the 
eye could reach the two great ice walls still confronted 
each other and the channel of open water continued to 
grow more narrow. Soon we had to veer from side to 
side toavoid collisions with the jagged shore-lines of ice, 
but nowhere was there any indication that when they 
came together an open space would be formed suflScient 
to protect the ship. We were compelled to reduce our 
speed, and still the ice-fieldswere coming closer together 
and at last we were forced to creep along a narrow, 
crooked channel between two great packs of ice- 
mountains which often towered far above the mainmast 
of the Ice King. 

The frntlook was desperate, but the ice on our lar. 
board ceased to approach, and for a moment it seemed 
as if we might escape into open water. But not so. 
Our way was blocked. An ice-mountain loomed up 
Wore us, anil we came to a full stop. It was this that 
hkd probably pheoked the advance of the moving ice- 
pack. and sav^J us from the cruel “nip” whioh has 
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crushed so many hapless vessels in these dangerous 
waters. 

The Ice King lay between two vast over-hanging 
ice-mountains, which towered high above us. In the 
front was the huge iceberg, which had prevented the 
nearer approaoh of the wall of ice. The channel in 
whioh we lay could only be closed by the breaking up 
of the fields of ice behind us, and we could see no 
reason why this should occur. If the ice-fields remained 
intact until the freezing of the channel there would be 
no collision and we would be safe for the time being. 

The weather had become intensely cold and we 
began to feel that the danger had passed by, when an 
ominous roar and the sharp reports of breaking ice, 
gave warning of the only thing we had to dread. A 
violent earthquake was lashing the ocean into fury, 
and the ice pack was broken into innumerable frag- 
ments, which were crashing against each other in the 
most violent commotion. Captaiu Battell shouted from 
the lookout where he had posted himself: 

“Save yourselves if you can. The channel is clos 
ing and the ship is lost.” 

I looked up, and as I did so, the lofty ioe-mountaius 
between which we lay, seemed to be falling directly 
down upon ns, and at the same time a violent shock 
threw me upon the deck with a force that must have 
rendered me unconscious for a few seconds. 
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CHAPTER III. 


In the dark— All is stili^-Captain Ganok’s 

narrow escape — Imprisoned in the ice 

Distressing situation — How to preserve 

THE HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY OF THE CREW 

A NEW DANGER The ICE IS MOVING The 

COMMON SAILOR TO THE RESCUE LlEF AND 

i E RIC SAVE THE SHIP The TUNNEL TO THE 

\surface — -Exploring the ice-field. 
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,# lpMwst thing I remember after being thrown 

^ the deCk ’ the P rofound and the 

consciousness that some mighty change had 
taken place in our surroundings. I opened my eyes. 
The deck was wrapped in semi-darkness, and instead of 
the thundering reverberations of the breaking ice and the 
waves dashing into foam upon their icy barriers, there 
was a gentle, swish, f^ish, df the sea as it lashed the sides 
of the ship. I felt dazed, mid the memory of the awful 
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scenes through which we had passed impressed me like 
the vivid imagery and fantastic pictures of some horrible 
dream. 

At the moment ofjbe shock, fully impressed with 
the conviction that all was lost, I was turning to grasp 
Raphael in my arms, so that we might die together, and 
on recovering consciousness, my first thought was of 
him. I sprang to my feet and in the dim light I saw 
something gliding away from me towards the edge of the 
deck, and I instinctively grasped it, as it was about to 
drop overboard. It was Captain Ganoe. He was living 
but unconscious. With my insecure footing, I feared 
for a moment that we should both go overboard together, 
when there was a flash of light and Battell seized my arm, 
exclaiming: 

“Thank God, you are both alive! I called to you 
and as you did not reply, I feared that you were both 
killed by the falling ice. It was lucky that you were 
able to grasp the Captain just when you did, or he would 
surely have been lost. ” 

I was holding Captain Ganoe in my arms, while 
Battell was briskly ohating his hands. In a moment he 
aroused, as if suddenly awaking out of a deep sleep, and 
straightening himself up in a dazed sort of way, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Good God, Jack, what is the matter? Where are 
we? Have I been asleep?*' 

“Oh, we are only imprisoned in the ice,” said Bat- 
tell. “I feared that you were crushed by that huge 
block of ice which came so near carrying away the part 
of the deck where you were standing. If Jack had not 
caught you and drawn you back at the imminent risk 
of his own life, you would now bd at the bottom of the 
sea.” 
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Captain Ganoe, now fully aroused, took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and exclaimed as he grasped me by 
the hand: 

“Jack, my savior! The last I remember was that 
you were turning as if to grasp me in your arms. It 
was indeed a close call. But why did you risk your life 
to save mine?” 

I had scarcely spoken since the alarm had ended 
our conversation in my cabin, and I fell that to do so 
now, in answer to such a question, would betray my 
weakness and possibly my secret, which I had resolved 
to guard more closely than ever. Fortunately, however, 
he did not wait for a reply, but with his usual thought 
fulness for the crew and safety of the ship, he started 
below’, saying: 

“Come on, my braises are not severe, and we must 
look out for the sailors and make a tour of inspection 
around the ship and ascertain as nearly as possible, in 
just what kind of a place we are.” 

Just as we reached the deck below, we met Paul 
Huston, the engineer; Pat O’Brien, second mate; and 
Mike Gallagher, the cabin boy. They understood 
what had happened and feared we had been injured or 
killed by the shower of ice that had fallen upon the 
upper deck. They reported everything all right with 
the crew and that the vessel was apparently uninjured. 

We passed entirely around the ship, narrowly scan- 
ning the walls of our ice prison, with a powerful reflec- 
tor, which revealed every crevice. We lay in an in- 
[ closure whloh gave the vessel more than room enough 
to turn around if carefnlly handled. We ascertained 
that the great overhanging ice-mountains between which 
w£ lay, and that had threatened us with instant destruc- 
tion, had aotually been oursalvation. When the earth- 
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quake shattered the two great ice-fields, these towering 
mountains had started to tumble over on the ship at the 
same time, and meeting far above had formed a massive 
arch which had prevented the closing of the channel at 
that point. Here and there were openings in the ioy 
roof, but in the main, the ooliiding masses were closely 
joined together. The only injury to the ship was from 
the blookof ice that had fallen so near to Captain Ganoe. 
From the number of fragments of from one to several 




puuuuu iu weigm, wnico were scattered over the upper 
deck, it seemed a marvel that we had escaped withont 
serious injury. 

When our tonr of inspection was completed we re- 
paired to the libraryHo talk over the situation. Address- 
ing Batlell, Captain Ganoe asked: 

“What do you think of the situation?” 

“I apprehend no immediate danger,” replied Cap- 
tain Battel). “In a few hours with the present intense 
cold, this ioe-paok will be frozen into one solid block. 
But if we are not crushed by the ice, God only knows 
when we will get out. As for the present, we are most 
fortunately situated. We could not find better winter 
quarters in the frigid zone. We are well protected from 
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cient to produce a break up of the ice-field in which we 
are caught. So it may be that we will be cooped up for 
a year or two. There is no telling how long we will be 
prisoners.” 

“Well, I suppose then,” said the Captain, “that ail 
there is for us to do is to wait.” 

“Yes,” said Battell, “that is all we can do, and,” be 
added, smiling, “it will not take much effort. But,” 
after a pause, “it will take some effort on our part to 
provide sufficient exercise and amusement to preserve 
the health and discipline of the crew, so that we will 
have a reasonable prospect of getting clear of the ice 
when the break up does take place.” 

“That is well thought of,” said Captain Ganoe, “and 
I think it would be well to muster the crew and organ- 
ize a regular system of employment and amusement. 
And,” turning to me, he continued, “what do you have 
to Say, Jack? I never knew you to be so silent. What 
is the matter? Have you no opinions to offer, and noth- 
ing* to suggest?” 

. “I certainly have opinions and I might offer some 
suggestion^’ I remarked, “but before doing so, I want 
to familiarize myself with existing conditions. Only 
one thing seems certain, just at present, and that is, that 
yve are locked up in the ice for several months and per- 
haps for years t£ come. This will give us ample time 
-fotoareful refaction. There is no reason that we should 
be, hurry to inaugurate a rigid system of any kind 
jflst nowvjnjorder to preserve the discipline of the crew. 
There WmTdafiger of their deserting the ship and we 
can welF afford to wait until the novelty of our present 
surroundings has worn away.” 

“You are right,” said the Captain. “There is cer- 
tainly a- novelty in our present surroundings, that will 
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attract the attention of all and prevent euuui for the time 
being, but this will soon wear away, and the monotony 
of our imprisonment will become unbearable, except to 
the best disciplined minds. This will be partionlarly 
severe on our common sailors, who are uneducated, and 
tnus deprived of the numberless sources of recreation 
and amusement to which we have ready access. When 
this time comes, what would you do?” 

“So far as I am .concerned,” I said, “I have access 
to the library, and will really enjoy the association that 
it affords with the brightest intellects and noblest char- 
acters of earth, past and present. • Now, if I should sug- 
gest anything for the relief of the common sailors, out- 
side of such exercise and amusements as are essential to 
health, I would organize them into a school, and seek 
to bring these more exalted pleasures within their re.nh 
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rest nnd such amusements as they could appreciate. ] 
have always had the good-will and cheerful obedience ol 
the common sailors, because I looked out for their phja 
ical needs and treated them kindly." 

“I have no doubt of that," I said. “But your vov- 
ages in the past have been between civilised ports and 
all your satlors wonted was their pay, and in addition 
to this, you gave them better treatment than they could 
get elsewhere. Hence, their selfish impulses held them 
o yon. The relation between you and them was pure- 
y physical, and all thaUwas needed to make them loyal 
to you was to look out for their physical wants and treat 
them kindly. From their standpoint, this was an addi- 
tion to their wages that they could not secure under 
more hear.less employers. But you are now differently 
situated. You are not expected to come into a civilised 
port where sailors can spend their wages as sailor, usu- 
ally do. They have nothing to look forward to, and as 
mere workers they have no interests in common with 
you. But with the broader views of life to which asso- 
elation with the best intellects and the noblest ebarte- 
ter. gives access, they would take a more exalted view 
of the work in which they are engaged, and be true to 
you from a higher motive than their wages, which they 
cannot use in the supply of their physical wants. This 
is Why I suggested the school.” 

“I recognize the force of yonr reasoning,” said the 
Captain, “and if I regarded your premises as correct* I 


the muscles as will give them good appetites and enable 
them to enjoy rest and sleep. They would not appre. 
ciate the mental feast which you in your kindness of 
heart would set before them. Their training has been 
physical, and, hence, their enjoyments must be of the 
same nature. The same rules that apply to trained in- 
tellects will not apply to them.” 

“If that is your opinion,” I said, “there is no use 
for any suggestions from me. You are the owner and 
senior officer of the Ice King, and, of course, good dis- 
cipline demands that your will shall be law. You ought 
to understand the material of which your crew is com 
posed, better than I. My duties have not brought me 
in contact with your sailors and, of course, I know prac- 
tically nothing about them, except that 1 see they are 
courageous and efficient. But, nevertheless, on general 
principles, I believe that nature has planted the germs 
6f all that is good and noble in every human soul, and 
if this is true, all that is good and noble can he devel- 
oped in them by the proper influences, without detract- 
ing in any way from their usefulness as mere workers; 
besides, the effort to elevate them draws them nearer to 
us, and it seems to me, would tend to engender feelings 
of mutual love and confidence, that strengthen instead 
of weaken that perfect discipline which is of such in- 
estimable importance to an expedition like this, when 
the safety and well-being of every individual member 
Js of vital importance to the safety and well being of 
fcbp entire cjieyv.” 

/ have always had the respect and confidence of 
iny saimrSi” said the Captain, “not because I tried to lift 
them up toitbe same plane that I occupied, but because 
I provjdedvihem with good food, good quarters, never 
overUxecftheir strength, and gave them ample time for 
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study and experience io th»* higher walks of life, before 
the average man can be reasonilbly expected to rise 
above the plane of mere pkyafr&l existence, and act from 
the high intellectual and ikidfal* impulses which impel 
the most cultivated and elevated. Characters. And, you 
must still further take into consideration the fact, that 
even if we were imprisoned in the ice for a year or more, 
we would have time enough to give our sailors only a 
smattering of what they ought to know, in order to de- 
velop the high type of character that you propose, 
<. r even if we could overcome the influence of their home 
lives and the low social status of the society in which 
- they have always mingled. You do not realize, my 
dear Jack, the utter impossibility of the task you would 
have us undertake. They must still be sailors and per- 
form the hard labor for which they were engaged, and 
we should be careful not to engender in their minds 
hopes and aspirations that would make them dissatisfied 
with their lot.” 

“I certainly would not do anything,” I replied, “that 
would tend to make them discontented. This is some- 

\ 1 •' * o 

thing th^jt should be most carefully avoided. But, nev. 
-jftftheleCi^ T still think my suggestion, if carried out, 
{ would have^iust the opposite tendency. From rav own 
X experience, I regard my premises as stronger than my 
reasoning, I enjoyed all the advantages of a liberal ed- 
ucation and the elevatiug influence of home and cultured 
society, and still, I have engaged in the most menial 
employments. Yet, I did not find that my education 
rendered me dissatisfied with my lot. On the contrary, 
it did much to enable me to adapt myself to the situa- 
tion, and to find sources of enjoyment which were inac. 
cessible to my uneducated associates. But, more thau 
this, my expedience among the lowly, convinces me that 
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meat of the noblest characteristics. I have ^2. 
before the mast, who had accumulated a vast fund of 
useful knowledge, and had the broadest and most com- 
prehensive views of life, ‘-and its duties. The premises 

sissti" 1 ! fe “r ” r eturned lhe Ca P tain . “that in yourenthu- 
s.asticloveforbumanity, you have made the very natural 

mistake of judging the uneducated by yourself. I do 
net desire to flatter, but you have certainly inherited 
qualities of a high order, and a temperament so well 
poised, that you could acquit yourself with credit in any 
capacity in which you might be placed. Your employ- 
ers could not fail to discover your worth, and according 

ThisTth" ; tatement ’ y °“ Vere r “P id, y Promoted* 
This is the ordinary reward of those who have inherited 

exalted qualities. Real ability never remains very long 
m a menial position. The simple fact that our sailors* 
who are much above the average of their class, have 
after years of experience, still remained in the same’ 
humble position, is a very good evidence that they are 
not qualified for anything higher. There are Lief and 
Eric, for instance. They have been with me for several 
years, and they have not even tried to master the lan- 
guage. As mere sailors, you could not find better men 
but you would never select them for an emergency that 
required extraordinary quickness of perception, and the 
ability to lead.” r ’ ° 

I was about to reply, feeling myself master of the 
situation, so far as the argument was concerned, when 
a crashing sound from above, and a careening motion 
of the ship brought us to our feet. On gaining the deck 
the cause of the oommotion was immediately apparent 
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The ship was moving toward the starboard, and was be- 
ing forced under the shelving ice. The crashing sound 
had been caused by the masts coming in contact with 
the sloping, icy roof. The masts were olosely wedged 
under the roof and could go no farther, while the hull 
was still being carried forward by what seemed to be a 
strong ocean current. The situation was one of immi- 
nent peril, for if this motion continued, we were in im- 
mediate danger of being capsized. The ship was al- 
ready careening toward the larboard. 

The top could go no farther, while the bull was too 
far from the solid ice to admit of the use of pikes and 
spars to prop it back. 

Battell was calling for axes to cut away the masts, 
when a shout from the larboard wall of our prison, at- 
tracted our attention. By the light of the reflectors we 
saw Lief, on a low lying bench of ice making a cable fast 
around an ice hummock, and at the same time we heard 
the voice of Eric calling for aid at the capstan on the 
lower deck. We Baw instantly that this was the thing 
to do, And Captain Ganoe, Battell, Huston and myself 
were the first to take hold of the lever. Eric immedi- 
ately motioned for the men who were coming forward 
with axes to man another capstan, while he seized a coil 
of small rope attached to a cable, sprang into the sea 
and swam rapidly to join Lief on the ice bench. The 
axmeiK Besitated for a moment and Captain Ganoe 
shouted: ^ 

the capstan! The Norwegians know what 


tbe^ are) doing.” 

Wftfi remarkable celerity, the new cable was made 
fast and the men began turning the capstan. This was 
not a moment too soon, as the first cable, unable to stand 
the strain, showed unmistakable signs of breaking. 


. be tuollon of tbe vessel toward the starboard and nn- 
der the ice was stopped. But the Norwegian.now called 

1 v oh Z an , m ° re Cable8 ' Their orde ™ "ew Prompt- 

y obeyed. Captain Ganoe, Battell and myself were the 
ret to respond. For the moment, our Norwegian sail- 
ors were in command, and all obeyed their orders with 

'>»• «• ».»»«< »<l ch. I„, King wa. 
lashed to the larboard wall of our prison at a number of 

different points. The^ship was saved from the impend- 
ing disaster but still was slightly careened and the masts 
were bent almost to the point of breaking. 

Returning to the ship. Captain Ganoe and Battell 
began figuring on getting the masts clear of the ice and 
the ship righted. The pressure of the water on the lar- 
board side was immense, but the cables held her fast and 
there was no especial need of haste. The first thought 
suggested was to remove the upper splice of the main- 
mast, which would relieve the pressure, but the Norwe- 
gians had evolved a more simple plan. They motioned 
the engineer to set the screws in motion, slowly. As 
soon as the ship began to move forward the masts began 
to bend toward the stern, and the cables which held the 
ship firmly on the larboard, being relatively short- 
ened by the forward motion, the vessel was drawn in 
that direction and righted herself. We now moved the 
vessel to the center of the enclosure in which she float- 
ed, and cables were made fast to the ice on every quar- 
ter, and thus secured from contact with it, the Ice King 
had the appearance of a huge spider with its web spread 
out in every direction. 

The danger was pist, the ship was safe, and we bad 
time to inquire into the particulars concerning the im- 
portant part that had been enacted by our two-Norwe- 
gian sailors. We now learned that while the entire 
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crew, except themselves, were resting from their recent 
fatigue in a feeling of security, Lief and Eric were far 
from believing that our winter quarters were entirely 
safe until the 6bip was securely tied up to the walls of 
ourprison^ Theirespecial charge was to keep the cables, 
capstans and anchors ready for use at a moment’s no- 
tice, and they were satisfied that this was a time when 
they were needed. Heuce, instead of retiring to their 
hammocks to sleep, they determined to carefully ex- 
amine our surroundings for themselves. They observed 

that the larboard wall was nearly perpendicular to a 
point several feet above the top of the masts, while on 
the starboard, the sloping roof extended far out to the 
water’s edge. They further observed that along the lar- 
board was a low lying bench upon which the falling ice 
had formed a number of hummocks. This was a safe 
place to tie 'to. 

Just as they had satisfied themselves on this point, 
they noticed that the ship was drifting toward the star- 
board, and that the masts were coming dangerously near 
the roof, and that in a few minutes we might be cap 
sized. There was not a moment to be lost. This mo- 
tion toward the starboard must be arrested, and Lief, 
with one end of a coil of small rope, sprang into the wa- 
ter and swam to the bench along the larboard wall while 
Eric attached the other end to a cable. But before it 
' (jguld be made fast to the larboard wall the masts came 
the sloping roof on the starboard which 
gm the afark that aroused the crew and brought the 
officerk^on decS^with the results already mentioned. 

G^pTatn Ganoe was visibly affected when he learned 
how tiie and the lives of the crew had been saved 
by the qtfick perception and prompt action of the two 
sailors. He shook their hands and thanked them over 
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and over again, declaring that such all-important ser. 
vice should not go unrewarded. They uuderstood hie 

allusion and declared in their very limited supply of 

the g (' 8h , that r 67 C ° Uld “ 0t bC indu0ed t0 take P“y from 
the Captain for saving the ship and at the earn; time 

saving themselves. That we must all stand together or 
we would all perish. 

As soon as they had succeeded in making themselves 
understood, they withdrew. As a rule they kept to 
themselves, except when their services were needed. 
Yet they were not unsbciable and often conversed with 
the engineer, Paul Huston, who understood their lang- 
uage. When they had an important communication to 
make, they secured bis services as an interpreter. Thev 
seemed averse to the use of English. 

When they were gone Captain Gknoe said: <‘I lit- 
tle thought that Lief and Eric possessed ability of such 
a |g h order, and since I have discovered their true no- 
th ^ h ® haraCter * 1 am more ever anxious that 
they should study English, as it would enable me to do 
so much more for them.” 

“You little understand the material of which these 
Norwegians are made,” said Huston, who was standing 
by. They do not want you to do anything for them. 

1 hey feel more than able to take care of themselves. 
They have not always been sailors, but that occupation 
suits tbeir purpose best for the present. They are look- 
ing forward to great results that may be accomplished 
by this expedition, and they care more for it. success 
than for anything yon could do for them. A. to the 
language, they already understood more than they care 
to use. They are proud of their native Norse.” 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed the Captain. «I 
most get better acquainted them.” 
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“Then,” said Huston, “you must learn their lang- 
uage, and even then they may repel any familiarity. 
They preferred working for you because you did not 
understand their language. They do not care to be on 
confidential terms with anyone. When they found that 
I understood them, they became somewhat communica- 
tive but not confidential. Yet, I have learned enough 
to make me believe they have a history, and some well 
defined purpose in life. I would not think, however, 
of trying to draw from them anything that they did not 
care to give of their own accord. One thing is certain. 
You can place implicit confidence in their courage, abil- 
ity, nobility of character and fidelity to the purposes of 
this expedition.” 

“Well, thanks to their watchfulness, quick percep- 
tion and prompt action,” said Captain Ganoe, “we can 
now have the much needed rest we tried to enjoy before 
we had taken the precautions essential to our safety. 
I am surprised that ^e did not think of the possible 
dangers that might beset us from ocean currents. My 
only fear was that some disturbing cause might sunder 
the walls of our prison before they were frozen solid. 
And, even now, 1 have some fears on that score.” 

\ “No danger ot that kind,” replied Battell. “Sev- 
4xal hounrhave already elapsed, and the weather was 
f intihi^ely cold before the channel closed. Just listen 
l how tbe-atorm still rages.” 

^Through the rifts in our ice roof, we had been en- 
abled tp^eatch glimpses of the sky, but now it was all 
inky blackness. The gale that had brought the two 
great ice-fields together, had now grown to a terrific 
storm, and had changed its direction. The winds roared 
and raged like demons in mortal combat, and ever and 
anon the snow was driven in upon us like fine dust, iu- 

* i 
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dicaling the intense cold. We, now that the ship was 
afe, had the beet of reasons for congratulating ourselves 

oTsafeT? Wmt r qUarte, ' S - ° Ur -s both 

our safety from the violence of the storm, and our pro- 
motion from the intense cold. We partook of a heart, 
lunch and retired to our rest with feelings of perfect se 

When I awoke everything was astir on board The 

™ e T bu , 8ilf engaged in repairin « tbe broken 

Every* 7 "*** Temo ™g t '»> and snow. 

Wyth.ng was be.ng put in order as if we were prepar- 

g or a voyage. The storm bad ceased to howl and 

sTl'T!! ^ the graSf> ° f a “ Ar0t ' C Winter ‘ ' Even in onr 
secluded retreat, .t was necessary for us to wrap up in 

But n T Wh6n we Went on tbc “PP« deck. 
But our cabins were warm and we had an abundance of 

- 7 S 1Dg t0 Cat aDd Wear t0 make us comfortable. The 

ice-field was frozen into a solid block, and there was no 
question as to our safety, but we had no means of ma- 
ing observations that would indicate onr location. This 
to me, was the loss of an occupation that I really enjoyed 

and I felt the need of something that would take its 
place. 

We were imprisoned in the ice on September 23d, 
and from my last observations I inferred that onr looa- 
t.on was about latitude 77° North and longitude 1«0° 
West. The sun made his appearance for a brief inter- 
val each day, and I calculated that the long Arctic bight 
would be fully set in by the last of October. The rifts 
in the roof of our prison afforded us no opportunity for 
determiningour location. Ourreoent danger had reveal- 
ed the fact that we were moving. We tried tbe eonnd- 

“g I,ne and found that we were in deep water, and that 
our motion was evidently due to tbe motion of the ioe- 
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field. We were floating at the mercy of the winds and 
ocean currents. But whither would they carry us? 
None could tell. Assuming, however, that tho currents 
were northbound, and reasoning from the fact that the 
motion cf the earth was from west to east, the tendency 
being, as it were, to slip from under us, we concluded 
that as long as the ice was floating freely, our general 
motion would be toward the west aud north. 

For the present we were safe and comfortable with 
the ship securely fastened to the solid walls of our prit- 
09. But we knew summer would come, and the warm 
rave of the sun would beam down on us for months, 
melting and breaking up the frozen surface ol the ocean 
which was now our security, but might then become the 
cause of our destruction. Our future safety, and the 
success of the expedition, demanded that we should have 
easy access to the surface, so that we could make the 
necessary observations, and, if possible, find some means 
of providing for the safety of the ship and crew when 
the ice went to pieces. This was the task before us, but 
we had no means of calculating the time it would take. 
All we knew was, that the two ice mountaius by cora- 
ing together had formed a roof over our heads, and tow- 
ered many feet above the ship’s masts, and if their 
other dimensions were in proportion, it might take a 
long time for us to tunnel through to the surface. 

We felt that there was no time to lose. All need- 
ful arrangements were soon perfected under the direc- 
tion of BaVtell, who took charge as engineer and man- 
ager. The ice-bench on our larboard was selected as 
Athe pdrtitN>f starting. The crew was divided into three 
relief 8, each with a foreman, and the work of excavation 
wehtotji without intermission. This arrangement gave 
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description. The sky was cloudless, and the Northern 
Lights, with their brilliant corruscatiocs, nature’s com- 
pensation for the long polar night, presented a pyrotech- 
nic display, the grandeur and beauty of which are indel- 
ibly impressed on my memory. 

We took our bearings and found we were in latitude 
84° N. longitude 170° W. We were seven degrees far- 
ther north than when we were caught in the ioe, and ten 
degrees farther west. We were plainly in the grasp of 
north-bound currents, while our motion toward the west 
was uncertain. Subsequent observations revealed the 
fact that at times our longitude was stationary, or drift- 
ing somewhat toward the east. On the whole, our west- 
erly motion exceeded any opposite tendency, buu our 
progress northward wasconsiderable though not regular, 
as if we were retarded by obstructions which were being 
overcome at intervals by the force of northerly currents. 

It was now the 20th of Feb., and it was determined 
that the work of exploration should commence. The 
dog-teams and sledges were brought out and provisioned 
for a journey to the eastward under the direction of 
Captain Battell. Captain Ganoe, Pat O’Brien, Mike 
Gallaghe/, Paul Huston, the two Norwegian sailors and 
myself remained on the ship. The sledge party was to 
be absent a month and possibly longer. Captain Battell 
wanted to make some thorough observations on the east- 
ern borders W*be ice-field, and take soundings if he 
cbuld reach ;<opeu water. 

We still had some weeks of Arctic night before us, 
but thWu II, round moon and the brilliant Aurora, made 
every 2bje<k yisible for a long distance. The weather 
was intewjWy cold, but the scenery was so attractive 
that I spent much of my time exploring the ice-field in 
the immediate vicinity of the ship. Many were the 
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weira and fantastic scenes that 1 sketched, and 
the strolls I took in a vain effort to find some proi 
point from which with my glass I could get an 
structed view of the horizon. But like our prison 
ice, all nature seemed cramped. The starrv van 
contracted by the obscuration of stars which I tb 
should have been visible above the horizon. ] 
searching for an elevated point of view, but this m 
al ways just a little ahead. These rambles often e: 
ed for miles and occupied hours. 

Returning from one of them, I was met by Li< 
Eric who pointed to the crest of the mountain < 
that formed the roof of our prison, and beckoned 
follow them. I did so and found that they had c 
inclined road around the icy mountain to the apex, * 
they had erected an observatorv out of irto KlnoU 
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of our prieou, and seeing the advantages that this ele- 
vation offered as an outlook, they conceived the idea of 
an observatory on the top, to be connected with the ship 
by an elevator. They took no one into their confidence 
but Huston, and set to work immediately. In a little 
over two weeks they were ready to put in the elevator 
which connected directly with the ship, and saved a long 
walk by way of the tunnel. This work had just been 
completed and they were enabled to give me a very un- 
expected but agreeable surprise on my return from one 
of my usual rambles. 

But it was no more of a surprise to me than it was 
to Captain Ganoe, who was just starting out to the sur- 
face through the tunnel, when Lief, Eric and myself 
came swinging down from the observatory ou the plat- 
form which constituted the cage. Lief who was hand- 
ling the rope stopped our descent just iu time to prevent 
the platform from swinging against the Captain, who 
looking up exclaimed: 

“Hello, Jack! Where did you come from, and what 
is all this rigging for?” 

“Just ask Lief and Eric,” I replied. “They have 
been looking out for a more direct route to the surface 
than by way of the tunnel. They have erected an ob- 
servatory on the roof, and if you are going out for a 
walk, /ou had better take the elevator.” 

“All right,” said the Captain stepping ou the plat- 
form, “but I would suggest that you ought to have a 


light on board, to give warning in this gloom to all 

g qiajt concern, to get out of the way of the, en- 

jsj • ■ . 7 , 

fat can be provided for in the future,” I said, 
the first trial and we find that it works all right. 
iM<qv we are ready for such improvements as yop have 
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:;KLr iie ‘ he invonu ° n be,o, *« 8 * - 

aJh .1 W6 “ Ve "° P8,eUt laws iD thi ® country, 
ence there can be no infringement. There is no 

restncn.e legislation here to stand in the way of pro- 

“I think in view of all the facts, ’’said the Captain 
that this matter had better be left i.. the hands of the 
■nventors. I have no doubt that they are fully e q «.. io 
task, and they have free access to the sbip’s^tores 

moVt rr e ‘ 11 8eem8 t0 me that the improvement 
most needed is some contrivance that will counteract the 

swinging motion, and no doubt Lief and Eric have a 
p an already that will .accomplish that.” 

We were now in the observatory and the view in 
every direction was most satisfactory' This ^s by ^ 
the most elevated location anywhere in the region 
and Captain Ganoe oordially concurred in my augges- 
t.on to fit it up in good shape for all the purposes Tt an 
o senatory as well as a resting place when the weather 
became warm. We carefully explored the immediate 
vc.mty and found that this towering mountain of ice 
could be made accessible from both the east and west 
Towards the north and south it was easy to trace the seam 
where the ice walls had come together, and along this 
Hue were numerons depressions of great depth. 

, h > ^ h r e " 7 J 6re ready t0 retnrn to th ° "‘‘ip we found 
that Lief and Eric had stretched ropes from the top to 

the bottom which passing through the platform held it 
steady while passing op and down. They had also de- 
vised a contrivance by which the elevator could be oper- 
ated either from above or below as occasion might re 

quire; also a telephone connection between the observe- 
tory and the ship. 

With this oasy means of acoess to the surface, we 
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had turned one quarter around, while its general move- 
ment had been toward the west and north. And now 
my daily observations indicated that it was continually 
changingiu position, and that while its motions were 

generally toward the west, they were by no means uni- 
form. It seemed to have been at the meroy of con 
tending forces ever since we had been held within Its 
grasp, and it was one of the prime objects of the ex 
pedition to make a close study of just this kind of in 
fluences. 

^ - As soon as the sun began to show itself above the 
horizon, I kept a constant lookout for the return of 
Captain Battell and his sledge party. We knew that he 
had gone east, and that it was his intention to oommenoe 
the exploration of the western portion of the ice-field 
before the son was remaining above the horizon for the 
full twenty.four hours. But the weather during the 
early spring was unfavorable and I discovered nothing 
worthy of note. When, the days became longer and 
with the sun in the west, I expected to make some im- 
portant discoveries with my glass. And when I did get 
a clear view I was startled to observe what seemed to 
be a barren waste of sand and sand mountains. I balled 
Captain Ganoe’s attention to this appearance, and after 
a careful scrutiny with his glass he said: 

‘'That looks very much like land. The surface is 
certainly neither snow norice. But wherein the world 
did all that sand come from? I will telephone fluston 
to bring a larger telescope and we will make a closer 
examination.” 

In a few minutes^Huston made his appearance and 
we placed the instrument in position. With the strong- 
er glass, onr first impressions as to thb nature of the sur- 
face were confirmed but we disoovcsed nothing that of- 
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seldom: used the tbonel except for the sledges, or the 
transportation of some heavy burden. From this ele- 
vated point I watched. with continually, increasing in-, 
terest, the roseate hues on the horizon which indicated 
the location of the rising snn. These grew brighter and 
brighter until the king of day made bis appearance. 
This was the signal for inflating the balloons and send- 
ing up dispatches in the hope that they might be carried 
south into civilized portions of the globe by the equi- 
noctial storms. It was also the time fixed for the return 
of Battell from his exploring expedition on the eastern 
portion of the ice field.. His observations, in connection 
with my own, constituted our only means of accumulat- 
ing that fund of information concerning these unknown 
regions which would make this expedition valuable to 
the world. Besides, our own safety depended to a very 
great extent upon the accuracy of the knowledge we 
could acquire concerning the forces which control led the 
movements of this vast island of ice. My relation to the 
scientific work of the expedition, made me anxious to 
make the best possible use of oar present favorable op- 
portunity for investigation. 

During onr long incarceration in our ice prison I 
had kept such notes and made such observations as oar 
environments would permit. The movement of the ice 
field towards the west which at first had threatened to 
draw us under the ice and capsize the ship, had lost much 
of its force, and now that we were on the surface, and 
able to trace the seam which marked the channel in 
which we had been moving, we discovered that its gen- 
eral direction was from southeast to northwest, while at 
the time we had been caught between the colliding ice 
fields, we bad according to my notes, been running north- . 
east,. This demonstrated, that the entire body of ice 
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fered any explanation of the phenomenon. Here was a 
mystery and we were now more anxious than ever for 
tbe return of Captain Battell, who we felt assured had 
made some very interesting discoveries. 

I continued to scan the horizon with the large tele- 
scope and ray search was soon rewarded by the discov- 
ery of a man who seemed to have just reached the crest 
of what appeared to be a long sandy ridge running north 
and south, but a few miles distant. He seemed to be 
assisting others to reach the same position. Raising 
the instrument to its highest powers I was enabled to 
recognize Captain Battell and several sailors. They 
were hauling others up from the opposite side by means 
of a rope, who as soon as they reached the top, took 
hold and helped to raise others. 

I described the scene and asked Captain Ganoe to 
look for himself. He took in the situation at a glance 
and said; 

“We must go to their assistance. The sledges and 
dog teams are evidently on the opposite side and they 
must be lifted up as well as the men,” and turning to 
Huston he said: “Return to the ship. Summon the 
entire crew. Explain the situation to the Norwegians, 
tell thefn to get ont the sledges immediately and take 
Such appliances as they deem necessary, and Jack and 
f will meet yon at the foot of the mountain on the east 
I gjd'e. Make all haste possible as we must hurry to the 
T assistance of our comrades who are evidently nearly ex- 
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CHAPTER IV 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY BATTELL CROSSING A 

SAND RIDGE ON THE ICE-FIELD CAPTAIN 

Ganoe leads a party to his assistance — 
Lief and Eric— Battell’s theory — A sec- 
ond expedition — Battell’s long absence 
— Is discovered returning alone, scarcely 
able to walk — Relief party finds him 
unconscious — Captain Ganoe as physician 
— Battell relates how he was aban- 
doned by his men — Preparing fob the 
break. 


■ 

1J mUSTON stepped upon the elevator and <fc 
A icended to the ship to carry out the instruo- 
tions he had received, while Captain Ganoe 
myself remained in the observatory to scan /the sar* 
r more critically, and map out the route we must 
el. So far as we could discovert there seenedtobt 
lerious obstacle in the way. The surface between us 
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and the sand ridge which Battell must cross had the 
appearance of a level plain of snow or ice, with numer- 
ous hummocks scattered here and there. Beyond this, 
the ridge, with some lofty elevations, filled the outlines 
of the picture. 

The point which Battell had selected for crossing was 
a gap in this ridge. Directly below the gap the ridge 
was very steep but the top could be reached from this 
point by an easy incline towards the south. I made a 
hasty sketch of every prominent object on a direct line 
from the observatory to the gap which was the point we 
desired to reach as soon as possible, as we felt that our as- 
sistance was sorely needed. This work was completed to 
our satisfaction when we noticed the crew with the sledge 
coming around the north side, and we hastened down to 
meet them at the foot of the mountain on the east. We 
found everything in good shape for a rapid march. The 
sledge was lightly loaded with such appliances, ropes, pul- 
leys, etc., as had been deemed necessary to enable us to 
render the most effectual assistance. The dogs were pull- 
ing on their harness as if anxious for a run, and the men 
were fresh, and feeling the need of exercise. 


The thaw had scarcely commenced and the traveling 
waft --good. Every condition seemed favorable. Captain 
Ganoe and myself led off along the route which our ob- 
servations had indicated as the most practicable. In less 
than two hours we had reached the foot of the ridge just 
below ^tUQ gap ’where we had discovered Captain Battell. 

S id the surface covered with volcanic ashes and 
nd our minds instantly reverted to the earth- 
rhich broke up the ice-field, and our narrow 
rom destruction. However, this was no time 
ulation. Our business was to reach the top as 
soon as possible. 
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We found that a direct ascent would be exceedingly 
difficult, but that the inclining shelf along the face of the 
ridge would enable us to reach the top at a point about a 
half mile south of the gap. This shelf, or bench, was 
several yards in width and its appearance, covered as it 
was with ashes, gave the impression that it had been a 
level shore line that in some great convulsion of nature 
had been tilted up from the south at an angle of about 
twenty-five degrees, and that the general surface had 
been leveled up by a subsequent deposit over the lower 
part. 

We at once began our ascent along this comparatively 
easy route. Yet it was a' tedious and toilsome effort to 
get the sledge with its load of necessary appliances to the 
top. However, within less than an hour, notwithstand- 
ing numerous resting spells, we reached the top and found 
ourselves on a level plateau, several hundred feet wide, 
and about one half mile south of where we expected to 
find Captain Battell and his comrades. 

While our party halted in order to give the dog-team 
a rest, Captain Ganoe and myself hurried on to the gap. 
On reaching the edge we discovered that the men were 
taking a rest, after having lifted most of the contents of 
the sledge to the top. W e could see that they had been 
compelled to cut a road through some hundreds of feet of 
frozen ashes, in order to reach their present position, and 
we did not need to be told that they had been having a 
very hard time. 

Most of the party were asleep and no one observed 
our approach until we had descended into the gap, and 
Captain Ganoe had called out in regular sailor style the 
familiar: “Ship Ahoy!” This unexpected greeting 
brought Captain Battell to his feet, but for a moment he 
was too much surprised to make any response. 
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Recovering himself, he advanced and grasped Cap- 
tain Ganoe by the hand exclaiming: 

“How did you get here? I was just thinking how 
fortunate it would be if you knew the predicament we are 
m and would come to our relief with a capstan and some 
more ropes and pulleys,” 

“That is just what we have done,” said Captain 
Ganoe. “Jack was on the lookout for you from his 
observatory on top of the mountain of ice that covers 
the resting place of the Ice King. As soon as we dis- 
covered you, we started to your relief with a sledge load 
of such appliances as it seemed you most needed.” 

This is indeed fortunate,” said Battell. “We 
are almost exhausted with the effort* we have been com- 
pelled to make in order to reach this gap, and now that 
we are here, we find that our difficulties are by no means 
ended, and it is most important that we should get well 
over the ridge and commence our exploration of the west 
ern portion of this vast island of ashes and ice.” 

As he was speaking, our sledge appeared at the top of 
the gap and the men joined us at once. Huston acting 
as spokesman for our Norwegian sailors, said : < ‘Lief and 
Eric request that they be permitted to complete the work 

of transferring the sledges and their loads to the west 
side.” 

“Tell them,” said the Captain, “to go ahead in their 

own way and accept our thanks for their most welcome 
service#.”. 

“">1 \ few mmuteB they had their ropes, pulleys and 

J .) c *P 8t8n W P ,ace and gave us to understand that the dogs 
t WOUld fnrni8h aI1 power that was needed. They 
./W>n liad one of the sledges slowly but surely gliding up 
the^^teep incline to the top. 
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We watched them a few minutes, when Captain 
Ganoe said: 

“I think we can safely leave this matter to the 'Nor- 
wegians and we may start on our return to the ship . n 

“I am willing to trust them,” said Battell, 4i and it 
is important that we begin at once to compare notes and 
lay our plans for the future. I feel that there is no time 
to be lost.” And giving some instructions to Brown who 
had been selected as foreman in the work of road mak- 
ing, to give such assistance as might be needed, we 
started on foot for the ship, a distance of between five 
and six miles. * 

On our way back, Battell gave us a concise account 
of his observations and the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. 

“When we left the ship,” he said, “we took a south- 
easterly direction. The cold was intense, but with our 
ample preparations we did not suffer so much as might 
have been expected. We reached open water within 
three days, but the shore line was so precipitous that we 
could not launch our sledge boats and sail around as I had 
intended. So, we continued our journey around the ice- 
field toward the north, as we had begun it. The general 
direction of the shore-line at this point was from the south- 
west toward the northeast. The traveling was fairly 
good and we made good time for about a week, and then 
our trouble commenced. The entire surface was covered 
to an unknown depth with volcanic ashes. 

“The surface formation was evidently new, but care- 
ful examination revealed the fact, that this covered an 
older formation of very considerable thickness. Our 
soundings, owing to the precipitous character of the coast 
line, were not satisfactory, but taken in connection with 
my observations as. to the motions of the ice-field, I came 
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to the conclusion that it was frequently grounding on 
the tops of submarine mountains. If this is true, it will 
probably hasten the breaking up when the ice becomes 
rotten under the influence of continuous sunshine. 

‘ ‘Having satisfied myself on these points we started 
on our return trip, and but for the difficult nature of the 
surface, and the frequent necessity for road making, we 
would have been with you by the time the sun made his 
appearance. ” 

Before we reached the ship, it had been definitely 
settled that after a short rest, Battell should continue his 
explorations toward the western borders of the ice-field, 
and time the expedition, so as to return to the ship before 
there was any immediate danger from the thaw. We 
had come to the conclusion that we were floating in an 
open sea, and it was our intention to press on for the 
north when the ice went to pieces; and some phenomena, 
that we, in common with other explorers had observed’, 
led to the opinion that we would find land and not unlikely 
a habitable country around the pole. 

Since the sun had made his appearance, flocks of 
ducks, brants and geese, coming from the north were 
quite numerous. When killed we found them fat and 
« J ' U1< 7 and their cr °P8 were often filled with a species of 
grain resembling rice, which seemed to indicate that they 
came from a temperate climate. We now began to con- 
fidently expect that when the ice-field went to pieces we 
would find the country which produced this grain— the 
northern home of these flocks of birds. 

‘>We argued that the six months and more of con- 
tinued sunshine at the pole, would necessarily produce a 
mild, if not a warm climate, for the greater portion of 
the year. We held that refraction would secure per- 
haps as much as seven months of sunshine at the pole, and 
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add to this the long twilights and the Aurora, preventing 
absolute darkness, the immediate vicinity of the pole 
might be in many respects, a most desirable climate. Of 
one thing we felt sure, and that was, that those flocks 
of ducks and geese that came from the north had been 
well fed with grain that must have grown in a productive 
country. 

When we came to the ice mountain that covered the 
ship, Captain Battell turned to the north, saying: 

* ‘I believe that this is the route to the mouth of the 
tunnel.” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied Captain Ganoe, “but let 
us go by the way of Jack’s observatory, which is directly 
over the ship.” 

‘ ‘All right, ” said Battell. * ‘Lead on. I want to see 
the observatory any way, and it is probably no further 
over the mountain than it is around it, even if the travel- 
ing may be a little more laborious.” 

We offered no explanation as to our elevator, and in 
a few minutes we were in the observatory, under the 
canopy of sail cloth which protected it from the rays of 
the sun. 

“Well, this is a cosy place,” said Battell, as he seat- 
ed himself upon one of the extemporised cushioned seats 
with which is was furnished. 

“It is,” said I, “but I am more interested in seeing 
how Lief and Eric are getting along in their coveted task 
of transferring the sledges to this side of the ridge. ” 

So saying, I went directly to the large telescope 
which we had left bearing upon the gap Battell had chosen 
for a crossing place. A glance was enough, mid in reply 
to a questioning look from Battell I said: “Both sledges 
are on top and they arc preparing to let them down on 
this side. Come and see for yourself. I believe that 
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our Norwegian sailors are equal to anything they are will 
mg to undertake.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Battell, as he took 
is place at the telescope. “There,” he continued, 
i / j are lettlDg the sled S e8 down the steep incline fully 
Fr0m the Progress they are making, they 
will be here m a few hours, with everything in ship shape 
for the expedition toward the west. That rests me so 
that I will not mind clambering down to the mouth of the 
tunnel.” 




“Why go by way of the tunnel?” asked Captain 
Ganoe. “Just take your seat on that divan and there 
need be no clambering down.” 

Yes, I said, “and just let me share the seat with 
you, and let the Captain act as chief of transportation 
and take command of the expedition, down to the ship.” 

He did as he was directed with a puzzled look. 
Captain Ganoe took hold of the rope while I turned on 
the light and we began to drop down toward the ship. 

“Well you have got things fixed up in grand style,” 
said Battell. “Who would have expected a few weeks 
ago, that we would now be descending into the interior of 
an iceberg on a grandly upholstered elevator, with the 
stern Captain of the lee King as our elevator boy? Is 
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not ttys putting on a little too much style for these regions 
of eternal ice?” 8 

“Not at all,” I responded. “I hold, you know, 
that every human being is justly entitled to the very best 
j-hat hisowp labor can produce. But this arrangement 
tty facilitating our access to the outer world is the pro- 
.duty of the labor and skill of our Norwegian sailors. 

ZTA , ob8ervator 7 almost completed before they 
tyvealed tbeir designs to any one but Huston.” 

^v“3Phen, ” said Battell ‘ ‘if that is the sort of men they 
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are, I think they had better remain with the ship. I had 
thought of proposing to take them out with me on our 
western expedition and leave some of the other men to 
take their place here. ” 

“I could hardly consent to part with our Norwegians 
even for a few days, ’’said Captain Ganoe. “Since I have 
discovered their ability, I want them on the ship in case 
of emergencies. I would not hesitate, if it was necessary, 
to place them in command. The quickness of perception 
and general reliability they have shown, almost persuade 
me that Jack is right and that under some circumstances 
the highest qualities may be developed among the most 
lowly. ” v 

“And it may be,” said Battell, “that as Huston in- 
timated, Lief and Eric have some great purpose in life, 
and under such influences as Jack would like to place 
around the common sailors, many of them might develop 
qualities of a high order. I have thought much of Jack’s 
‘pet hobby.’ On this last expedition, I have realized 
more than ever, the importance of having men of lofty 
characters in the capacity of common sailors, if such a 
thing is possible.” 

‘ ‘ And it is possible, ” I added. “ And whether it is 
possible or not, it is our duty to ourselves and to human- 
ity to do everything in our power to inspire all with whom 
we come in contact, with broader views of life, and no- 
bler aspirations for the future.” 

“Well,” said Captain Ganoe, “it is oertainly not my 
intention to antagonize your exalted idea of our duty 
toward our fellow beings. It is an ennobling thought 
to dwell upon, but whether it will ever be possible for us 
to do much for our sailors in this way or not, it is clearly 
mi possible to do anything immediately, and surely 
Captain Battell wants one good sleep in his own bed be- 
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fore he starts on another expedition. So I propose that 
we now retire to our quarters for rest. We certainly need 
it, and there is no duty pressing upon us to prevent it.” 

We acted upon the Captain’* suggestion as soon as 
we could reach our cabins. In a few minutes I was sleep- 
ing soundly, and did not awake until the gong gave no- 
tice that breakfast was ready. The crew had returned 
with the sledges, and after a nap were now ready for the 
first meal on shipboard that they had taken for over a 
month. Captain Battell had completed preparations for 
his expedition toward the west, and once more the offi- 
cer’s mess was complete, and while we enjoyed our re- 
past we discussed plans for the future. As we arose from 
the table, Battell took me by the hand and said! 


“You may keep a sharp lookout for me after the 
First of July. By that time we ought to be able to reach 
open water on the west and return. If we can launch 
the sledges, it is my intention to saii around the ice to the 
norland if possible return along the seam which marks 
the channel through which we were moving when we 
were entombed beneath these ‘bergs.’ I have already 
made use of your observatory to make a sketch of the 
most prominent objects toward the west and north. I 
apprehend no trouble. Of course we will have channels 
' of water to contend with before we return, but as our 
{ sledges make excellent boats, they are as likely to expe- 
' to obstruct our movements. I need not caution 

you to keep up your observations, and note everything 
that has a bearing on our situation. I will do the same 
and together we cannot fail to secure a fund of valua- 
ble information.” 

He bade us good-bye, and at once departed. I re- 
paired to the observatory, and through my glass watched 

, * 
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the sledges until they disappeared from view in the 
distance. 

□ r It was now the 20th of April, and it would be two 
months and a half before we expected the return of the 
exploring party, and if it met with no mishap, there 
was ample "time for an extended tour around the ice- 
field. I anticipated great results from the observa- 
tions that might be made. 

Captain Battell had left with us three of his party 
who seemed the least able to bear the fatigue of the long 
journey over the ice which he contemplated. This was 
a valuable addition to the force left with the ship, and 
at the same time relatively strengthened the exploring 
party, as it relieved them of the prospective danger of 
being compelled to take care of disabled comrades. 

The weather was favorable, and soon the rays of 
the sun began to slowly but surely change the surface of 
the ice. I watched the process with constantly increas- 
ing interest. If we were ever to escape from our impris- 
onment, our release must come as a result of the thaw. 
Hence, I came to regard the little rivulets that were 
forming in every direction, and usually disappearing in 
a short distance through some crevice, as our saviors. 
If the process kept on with sufficient vigor, the ice-field 
was sure to break up before we were again locked in the 
embrace of an Arctic winter, and we would have an 
opportunity to escape. 

At last the sun had reached his highest altitude, 
and the time had come when we might expect the return 
of Battell. The thaw had progressed rapidly and the 
ice was becoming rotten, and with the first storm would 
probably go to pieces. But the weather was serene and 
there was no immediate danger. The 1st of July had 
come and gone and Battell was still absent. The thaw, 
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under the continuous rays of the sun was accelerated, 
and I began to fear the break up would come before his 
return with the larger part of the crew. This might 
prove to be fatal to all our hopes. I felt that we sorely 
needed Captain Battell with his experience in the navi- 
gation of these frozen seas. 

I now began to dread the thaw as much as I had 
been inclined to welcome it two months before. I con- 
tinued my observations with more interest, if possible, 
than ever. The motions of the ice-field puzzled me.’ 
We seemed to be slightly oscillating from one side to 
the other of longitude 180°, but with a frequent mo- 
tion toward the north. 

I spent most of my time in the observatory, more 
on the lookout for some indication of the return of Cap- 
tain Battell than for any other purpose. This interest 
was shared by every member of the crew, and we estab- 
lished regular watches for this one purpose, so that there 
was always some one at the telescope. Captain Ganoe 
and myself took the first watch, Pat O’Brien and Huston, 
the second, and Lief and Eric the third. So the entire 
twenty-four hours were occupied in the lookout lor Battell. 
In addition to this, we made several expeditions to the north 
and west for many miles. While we learned that the 
traveling was very toilsome, we discovered no reason 
why the exploring party should not be able to return as 


long as, the ice-field remained unbroken. It was true 
that the expedition might have reached a section where 
^ tta thkw had destroyed the solidity of the ice, but 
, it Was well equipped for such a contingency, as the 
\ sled ges riould readily be converted into boats. 

^ ^Ve tried in vain to figure out the cause of Captain 
Battell’s delay. The ice was becoming more rotten 


every day and our suspense became more and more pain- 
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ful. We had almost despaired of his return, when 
through my glass, I observed what seemed to be a human 
being, directly west of us, slowly struggling along over 
the rotten, slushy surface of the ice. 

I called the attention of Captain Ganoe to my dis- 
covery and after a careful scrutiny of the object he 
exclaimed: 

‘ ‘ That is certainly a man. It must be Battell or one 
of his men returning alone. And,” he paused, and then 
added hastily: “He is scarcely able to walk and falls 
down from sheer exhaustion. We must go to his relief 
at once.” And turning to Mike Gallagher, who was 
present, he said: “Hurry down to the ship and tell 
O’Brien to summon a relief party with a stretcher. Bring 
my medicine case with restoratives for an exhausted man. 
Tell Huston to explain the situation to Lief and Eric. 
Make all the haste possible and meet us at the mouth of 
the tunnel.” 

Mike started dowp on the elevator at once to deliver 
these orders, while Captain Ganoe and myself went down 
the winding way on the west side. At the mouth of the 
tunnel we were joined by the relief party. Lief and Eric 
carried the stretcher, while Pat O’Brien, Paul Huston 
and Mike Gallagher, each had a parcel containing 
something intended for the relief of an exhausted man. 
The medicine case and some warm blankets were on the 
stretcher. 

The ice-field in this direction spread oat before as 
into a vast plain, but the exact spot where we had ob- 
served the approaching man was hidden from view by 
a number of hammocks and we took these for our 
guide. . i 

As soon as we reached the nearest and highest of 
these elevations, I climbed to the top and oarefully 
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scanned the plain beyond. Several minutes elapsed with- 
out discovering any indication of the object of our search, 
when not more than a mile away, I saw through my glass 
the head and shoulders of a man, arise above the surface. 
For a moment he seemed to support himself on his hands 
and then dropped back out of sight. I carefully noted 
the location and we then hurried on. 

In a few minutes we came to a channel in the ice that 
had been worn out by a stream of water. A little to one 
side a inan was lying on the bottom as if dead. We 
called to him, but he did not move. Lief and Eric sprang 
into the channel and lifted him out. 

It was Captain Battell and he was entirely uncon- 
scious. We could now see that he had been trying with 
all his strength to lift himself out of the channel which 
was not over four and a half feet in depth by six or 
seven in width. When I saw him from the summit of 
the ice hummock he was doubtless making the last effort 
to. climb out, that his exhausted energies would permit. 
We had arrived just in time to rescue him from certain 
death. 

Ae he lay upon the stretcher unconscious and 
scarcely breathing, in fancy, I pictured the trials through 
which he must have passed. His worn out boots and tat- 
teretf clothing; his sunken eyes and pinched features, all 
Indicated more than words could express his terrible 
sWuggle for life against the combined forces of cold and 
'"^fewger. True, it was not freezing weather, but the water 
-through which he had been compelled <o wade was ice 
cold, and the bed upon which he rested, must have been 
a melting ice hummock. All these things were evident 
from the environments and did not need to be stated in 
words in order to be understood and appreciated. While 
he alone could give us the particulars, we were already 
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familiar in a general way with his experiences, traveling 
on foot over the fast melting ice and almost without food 
for weeks and possibly months. 

While no physician had been engaged for this expe- 
dition, it was because Captain Ganoe was well quali- 
fied by education and experience to fill the place as 
occasion might require, and among the stores of the Ice 
King, there was an ample supply of medicines, surgical 
instruments and appliances of all kinds. The Captain 
was very averse to being classed as a physician, and yet 
his knowledge of medicine, surgery and practice would 
have enabled him to aspire to the highest rank in the pro- 
fession. Hence he at once took charge of the patient 
with the readiness and skill of an experienced practi- 
tioner, and soon he had him as comfortable as dry cloth- 
ing, a warm bed and appropriate restoratives could make 
him. 

The patient did* not regain consciousness, but he was 
soon breathing naturally and apparently enjoying a sound 
and refreshing sleep. 

When all was ready for us to start on our return to 
the ship, Captain Ganoe said: 

“As it is evident that I must turn doctor for a few 
days I will place Jack Adams in command. That will 
leave just six of us to carry Captain Battell to his cabin 
in the Ice King. For this purpose we will divide into 
three reliefs. Huston and I will take the first; Pat and 
Mike the second, and Lief and Eric the third. This 
seems to be about the proper order, as our Norwegian 
comrades carried the camp bed and medicine case all the 
way from the ship.” 

“But what if I object to the arrangement?” I asked. 
“While I am willing,” I continued, <<to render any ser- 
vice in my power, I am not disposed to usurp your place 
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as commander. You lead the way and I will take my 
place at the handles of the stretcher. I enlisted to obey 
orders and take any place assigned me, but not to usurp 
the prerogatives of commander. ” 

“Then I have only to insist upon the terms of the 
contract as you understand it,” said the Captain. “Yon 
say that you enlisted to obey orders and take any place 
assigned you, and hence as the captain of the Ice King, 
I order you to take the place of commander until I choose 
to resume the duties of that position. This is just as it 
should be. It was you who discovered Captain Battell 
and then led us to the spot where we found him, and 
now you are appointed to lead us back to the ship by the 
most direct and practicable route. It is fortunate for 
us that you have spent so much of your time in the study 
of the topography of this country, if that is the proper 
word to apply to a dreary waste of ice. It is your first 
duty as commander to divide the distance to the ship into 
,r eafi y 8t8 g ef * and see that each relief does its part of the 
work with all possible care for the comfort of our com- 
rade. This is ‘ orders, ’ if you prefer to look at it in that 
light. I shall certainly take my place at the stretcher 
until in your judgment, the second relief, Pat and Mike 
ought to take hold.” 

^‘All right,” I said. “If I am to be commander-in- 
chief, whether I will or not, my first order is, ‘Follow 
me.’ ” 

We returned to the ship without any particular haste, 
l frequently stopping to rest and to administer restora- 
tives to Jhe lips of our exhausted comrade. He was con- 
~^ v^ed to ins own quarters and everything was, by the 
/dirdption of Captain Ganoe, placed as nearly as possible, 
v £ n the earn e shape that he left it. 

Hp was still sleeping, and the Captain assured us 
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that he was doing well, and that if fever oou Id be avoided, 
he would soon recover. He cautioned us to keep quiet 
and not ask him any questions in case he should awake 
to consciousness. 

Captain Ganoe took his place at the side of the pa- 
tient and from time to time touched his lips with water. 
After several hours he partially aroused from his lethargy, 
and the Captain administered a few spoonfuls of broth, 
which were swallowed with avidity, and he again re- 
lapsed into a profound slumber. 

The Captain now directed us to leave him entirely 
alone with the patient but to hold ourselves in readiness 
to come at* moment’s notice. He told us that all the 
patient now needed was profound silence, and a little 
nourishment whenever he was sufficiently aroused to 
partake of it. “I want Mike” he said, “to remain with 
me so as to be ready at any moment to execute my or- 
ders. Captain Battell’s restoration to health and vigor 
is of more importance to us now than any other consid- 
eration. I need. Mike more than you do, and you must 
get along with cold lunches, or, do your own cooking. 
If I need any of you, Mike will let you know.” 

Through Mike, we heard from the sick room from 
time to time, but the word was always the same; that 
the patient was doing well, but still sleeping. Mike 
said that whenever Battell showed signs of awaking, the 
Captain would administer a spoonful of soup and he 
would drop off to sleep again without ever being fully 
aroused to consciousness. 

I was keenly alive to the fact that the death, or even 
the great disability of Captain Battell would bean irre- 
parable loss to all of us. He was the only experienced 
Arctic navigator and explorer among us, and notwith- 
standing the cheering news from the sick room, I felt 
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theZl 1 intCn8ear ‘ Xiety ’ and remained in the library all 
n £££ " res P on< ^ at once to any^all 

After forty-eight hourg of this anxious waiting had 
gone by, I wag surprised at a personal call from Captain 
Ganoe who greeted me in his usual cordial manner 
while h,s face fairly glowed with happiness With’ 

o“ e,or ” e,opi? hto 

‘‘ w ell, Jack, the danger has passed. Captain Bat 
ell has come to himself. He is still very Ck but 
here are no signs of fever. I admonished him not to 
talkuntil he had taken another nap, to which he consented 

on the condition that I would call you. He wants a 
conference at once. ” wants a 

i • ^ am ‘J® hghted 10 hear 8u ch good news!” I ex 
claimed. ‘‘But what did he say when he realised that 
he wag in his own cabin, and you sitting by his side in 
the capacity of attendant. I have all of a woman’s curi- 
osity in regard to this matter, and insist upon your giv- 
ing me all the particulars.” J g 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Your interest is but nat- 
ural, and shall be gratified as nearly as my memory will 

Z7L h^ histr r ment ’ 1 sought ^ ^ X 

until he had gained strength for mental and physical 

effort. When he showed signs of waking up, I ki, ew 

that it was from the gnawings of hunger, and would ad- 

minister a small quantity of beef tea or some strengthen- 

f g , dlal \ and then he would elapse into f pro - 

j Theee 8 Pell 8 of semi-consciousness be- 

f ? 0re freqUeDt as he gained strength, and 

He T ^ T hiS 6yeS and l00ked me fuI1 “ thTface. 

Hq dosed them again, and seemed to reflect and then 
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looking at me, he said in his usual calm and deliberate 
manner: 

“‘The last thing I remember, is, that I was trying 
to climb out of a channel that had been worn in the ioe 
by a small stream of water. The bank only came up to 
my chin, but I was so weak that I could not succeed. 
After that, I seem to have dream-memories of delicious 
feasting, and reclining on luxurious couches. I want 
you to tell me at once how I got here, into my own 
quarters.’ 

“I told him to be careful and not permit himself to 
become the least excited until he had gained more 
strength, but to content himself with the simple state- 
ment that Jack had noticed his approach from his obser- 
vatory; and that we went immediately to his relief. 
‘Now,’ said I, ‘drink this cup of beef tea and turn over 
and take another nap.’ 

“He drank the tea and said, ‘I will do as you say, 
if you will agree to have Jack here when I wake up. 
It is a matter of the greatest importance that we have 
a conference immediately. We must be ready for the 
break up and I have much to tell you.’ 

‘ ‘ So saying he turned over and was soon sleeping 
soundly, and I am here to request you to come to 
his quarters. As he is not likely to sleep very long 
we had better go at once. Nature will soon be demand- 
ing exercise for mind and body as strenuously as she 
has demanded rest. Let us go.” 

Some ten or fifteen minutes after we entered Cap- 
tain Battell’s cabin he awoke, and immediately got up 
and shook hands with me most cordially. He was nat- 
urally a man of few words, and never very demonstra- 
tive of either joy or grief, affection or anger, and 
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™ equilibrium, bu, b. 

was visibly affected when he said- 

“My dear J ack! How fortuntate it has been for 

tZ ButT* mj8elf y ° U j ° ined thi8 expedi- 

But for your watchful care we would both have 
been dead, and in all probability, the Ice King and Z 
tire crew would have been lost. You have certainlv 
been our guardian angel, and must ever hold the very 
highest place in our esteem and affection.” ^ 

“I deserve no especial thanks for anything I have 
d°».,' I responded. .. W , „ e out J, f 1 
™pn.o„«d *. ic. „d „u, „„| y hope of 

epeua, upon our coding together andVipiug each 
ther, at all t.mea and under all oiroumatanoe. The 
.«!«.? of every indmduai depend, „ pon , h , it, „f 
erery other individual. Common J n „ " 
mon intereBta, diet. tha, „ hollld . i””' 
real.ee that ‘an mjurytoone i, the concern of all.' Out 

truly intelligent people “'„T 

but here on this waste of floating ice, situated as we are 
the most stupid ought to be able to comprehend the 
necessity for its application. So, I repeat that I deserve 
no especia! credit, for in looking out for the safety of 
others I do the only thing that can be done for my own 
safety. This thing of caring for self, regardZss of 
pythe interests of others, indicates a deficiency in intel- 
lectual development as much as it does hardness of 

of otheL " e Z fUl Fegard f ° r the C ° mf0rt and interest 
of others s indicative of intellectual development as 

cZurZV 8 ° f kiDdne88 ° f h - rt a " d ^ve for our fellow 
“Ybur philosophy,” said Captain Battell, “i 8 
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always right; but what is still better you practice what 
you preach. Would to God that our misguided crew 
had understood the self evident truths to which you so 
frequently give expression. They might have saved 
themselves from a terrible fate, and we would not have 
been short handed, now that the ice is liable to go to 
pieces at any time. And as this matter is referred to, I 
suppose I had better tell you at once what became of 
them and why I was stranded on the ice in such a woe- 
begone plight.” 

“And that is just what we are most anxious to 
hear,” said Captain Ganoe, “but I have resolutely sup- 
pressed this anxiety because I feared fever and a pos- 
sible fatal culmination, as the result of your exposure 
and privations. We certainly do want to hear all about 
your expedition, your crew and what you discovered. 
But do not relate it even now, if it is going to excite 
you in the least. The fact is, that you must be very 
careful for several days until your strength is fully 
restored. ” J 

“Do not be alarmed about me,” said Battell. 
“It is not the first time that I have been stranded on 
the ice and so I was to some extent prepared for this by 
past experience; besides you know that I am much 
inclined to be a stoic and never permit my feelings to 
very seriously disturb my equilibrium.” 

“Then go ahead,” said the Captain. “We want to 
hear what is uppermost in your own mind, and we will 
listen. If we have any questions to ask, or other 
matters to discuss, we will do that when you are 
through. ” 

“Just speak when the spirit moves,” said Battell. 
“It will not disturb me. As you doubtless remember, 
when we started on this last expedition, I was anxious 
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to reach open water on the west and if possible launch 
the boats and circumnavigate this island of ice around 
toward the north as far as practicable, so as to be able 
to return early in July, keeping a close watch of the 
movements and condition of; the ice, and noting any signs 
of its breaking up. We found the traveling exceed- 
ingly difficult, and it was late in June before we 
reached open water, about one hundred and fifty miles 
west of this We found the ice sloughing off in great 
sections and floating away from the main body dem- 
onstrating that the ice-field was comparatively station- 
ary so far as any westerly motion was concerned. By 
careful observation I satisfied myself that it had 
grounded somewhere to the north, probably against an 
island anu was oscillating on that point. 

“This made me more anxious than ever to launch 
our boats and make observations along the shore of the 
ice-field which sloped off towards the northeast We 
would therefore during the exploration of its shore-line 
be getting nearer to the ship, and I thought that we would 
be able to reach the obstruction against which it had 
grounded, which I found reasons for believing was not 
so very far north of the ship, and probably near the 
seam where the two original ice-fields had come together 
I reasoned that it was held against an island under the 
influence of north bound currents, and that the entire 
field might be expected to part along this line as soon 
as the ice became sufficiently rotten, which would give 
us a chance to keep on our way. If such a break came 
along the line of this seam, the ice-field urged forward 
by the northerly currents, would spread apart and we 
would only have to follow the fissure as it formed to 
come either to land, or out into an open polar sea. ’ In 
either case we would be safe for the coming winter 
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Our greatest danger will be from the falling of the 
ice when these ‘bergs’ part company, and that, to 
a great extent, can be provided for. 

“After careful investigation we selected a spot 
where by cutting a short road down to the water’s 
edge we could easily launch our boats. When I gave 
the word, the men sprang to their work with the great- 
est alacrity and in good time we had an inclined way 
admirably cut out and arranged for launching the boats. 
We first unloaded everything of importance, as our 
stores were too precious to run any risk of loss or 
damage. Our boats were very soon riding the waves 
without any mishap, and the dogs and baggage placed 
on board. While all this was going on, I noticed fre- 
quent consultations among the men, but it seemed that 
it was because they were taking unusual care in their 
work. As soon as the last of our baggage was on 
board, the men took their places at the oars with a 
promptitude which I regarded as highly commendable. 
Then came the climax that I had least of all things 
expected. Tom Brown halted me at the plank and 
asked a word with me. He said that the men bad 
determined to return to civilisation and that they would 
prefer I should go with .them and retain the command. 

“I was astounded at such an unreasonable, as well 
as infamous, proposition to abandon the ship, and I told 
him I did not believe that any body of sane men would 
contemplate such a suicidal undertaking. He replied 
very emphatically: 

“ ‘Then, if you do not take my word for it, you 
may speak to the men. I have only spoken at their 
request.* 

“And so saying, he stepped quibkly into the boat 
and drew the plank in after him. The men in the 
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boats pushed out into the water and halted as if to 
listen to what I had to say. 

“I expostulated with them, and explained how it 
would be utterly impossible for them to reaeh civilian 
t.on m such frail boats, and that their provisions, at the 
farthest, would not last them more than four or five 
weeks, and then, they must look starvation in the face. 
■Brown, who acted as spokesman, replied: 

‘“We have decided upon this thing deliberately, 
and we have closely calculated how long the provisions 
will lasr. Besides, we have plenty of ammunition and 
can certainly kill some game, and if the game is not 
abundant, we will kill the dogs and salt them down ’ 

“I then tried them on another tack, and called their 
attention to the comrades whom we had left behind 
and the imminent danger of their being lost, as well 
as ourselves, ,f we did not all stand together, and 
make good use of the observations we had made. 

‘“They have the ship and must take their own 
chances, sa.d Brown. ‘We know that there is no hope 
of the ship being able to get out of the ice, and we 
propose to save ourselves while we have an opportunity 
and you had better go with us. Let Captain Ganoe 
and his shipmates take care of themselves. We cannot 
afford to take any chances, in a case like this, to save 

t0 l0 ° k ° Ut Yourselves, 

and let them do the same. ’ 

“I was so exasperated at this cold-blooded speech 
revealing, as it did, such a depth of perfidy, that I felt 
that I could scarcely refrain from opening fire, on them, 
and evidently they feared something of the kind, for 
as I turned to take hold of my gun, which was leaning 
against a block of ice, Brown gave the order, ‘Readv" 
and instantly twenty rifles were aimed at me, and he said’ 
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let your gun remain where it is until we are out of 

ra "f e : I ., W ' U S lve the order to fire and you will be filled 
w, h bullets, and you will not have even the poor 
fac ion of dying with your friends at the ship whom 
y-seem to think are worth more to you than £ ^ 

'“Have your own way,’ I said. a certainl ^ 
not stain my hands with your blood, neither will i t! 

rZt'ol tl T mi8erable fEt * Yt awaits you as the 
result of this infamous and rash undertaking. I have 
given you fair warning.’ ® 

“I watched them until they were out of range and 
then started on my return to the ship. All the foi>d I 
had, was the hardtack and bacon which I always carry 
my haversack, for emergencies. I had, however 
y cartri ge-box with some ammunition, and I could 

an! ThT’l C ° n8iderlng ^ the l0 “« before me, 

indeed very 1ST" ^ ** ™ 

“The traveling was terrible, through water and 
s uehy ice, often for miles at a stretch. I often had to 

eTv k a e tion7 Wh^T *-» - 

elevations. When I slept it was on a melting hummock 
of ice. I could have killed a large number 

ZZZ? 1 fClt that k W ° Uld 1)6 Buioi <J»l for me to 
waste my ammunition on such small game. Hence I 

took my chances of finding something^. I J5ed 

a goose occasionally, but was compelled to eat it raw 

as I had no means of making a fire. But I did noi 

fear starvation as long as my ammunition lasted. 

1 . had reason, however, to fear that the ice would 

break between me and the ship, and this came near 

being the case when I first started on my return. When 
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I wa* only a few hundred yards from the place where 
the boats were launched, a large strip of the shore-line 
broke away behind me. But, I now think this rapid 
breaking up on the western border was due to a strong 
ocean current, that did not extend very far east. How- 
ever, I was very apprehensive that I might be sent 
adrift into an unknown ocean on a cake of ice, and 
probably, for this reason, I exerted myself more than I 
should have done for the first few days. 

“I got along tolerably well until my boots gave 
out, and then the ice-cold water seemed to paralyze my 
limbs, and my progress was correspondingly impeded. 

“I often felt that I must drop in my tracks, and 
never make another effort to move. But I was buoyed 
up by the thought that every step brought me nearer 
the ship. At last I could catch glimpses of this ice 
mountain, and the sight gave me renewed strength and 
courage. But my ammunition had given out, and I was 
famishing for food. I would often fall from sheer 
exhaustion, but would rally again, and stagger on 
toward the goal of my hopes. When I came to the 
chaipel where you found me, I made an effort to spring 
across, but landed on the bottom. I repeatedly 
attempted to climb out on this side, but failed. You 
know the rest . v 

( \ “I thank God,” said Captain Ganoe, “that Jack 

\discovered your approach so that we could come to your 
- assistance. The loss of so many of our crew is much to 
/ be\ regretted, but your loss would have been much worse, 
M ex P er * ence i* indispensable to the safety of all. 

ow you must take some refreshments and another 
nap^and then I think you will be all right.” 

“I will take the refreshments,” said Battell, “but 
we have no time to waste on sleep until work has com- 
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menced in earnest on the necessary preparations for our 
escape. How long have I been here?” 

“A little over forty-eight hours.” 

“Then we cannot afford to delay another two days 

before we commence work. ” 

Do you think the danger so pressing as that?” 
asked the Captain. 

“ I do, ” said Battell emphatically. < ‘ We are at the 
close of an Arctic summer and we may look for storms 
and a breaking up at any time. The ice is very rotten 
and the ocean currents, which are holding this ice-field 
against some point of land V sub-marine mountain, may 
part it in twain at any time, and then we will be com- 
pelled to run for our lives.” 

“ And what preparation do you advise?” asked the 
Captain. “Tell us just what to do and I will see that 
work is commenced at once and pushed to completion 
as rapidly as our small force will permit 

“The first thing to be done,” said Battell, “is to 
see that the boilers are free from all sediment, and that 
the furnaces are filled with the most combustible mate- 
rial we have, so the application of a match will produce 
a fierce heat and get up steam in the shortest time possi- 
ble. If we had plenty of coal, I would get up steam at 
once and keep up a moderate pressure until the ice had 
gone to pieces, or we were securely frosen up for the 
winter. But with our small supply of coal we cannot 
afford to do this, and I am quite sure that we cannot afford 
to wait for the break to commence, or the coming of 
a storm. In either case we will have a few minute’s 
warning. Of course in such an emergency we must use 
steam, as with our small force the sails might be a posi- 
five detriment. r 

“Secondly, when the break cornea, there will be a 
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fall of ice from over head that might prove fatal to those 
who musi remain on the upper deck. This must be pro- 
vided for by the erection of substantial structures to 
protect those who direct the course of the ship. 

“Thirdly, cut all the cables that hold the ship but 
four, so that our diminutive force can cut us loose with 
one blow of their axes. 


“This is all the work that our small force can pos- 
sibly get through with before the breaking up of the ice, 
if that is to occur at all, this season.” 

“Then,” said the Captain, “I will go at once and 
commence work, and if the necessity is as pressing as 
you think, you had better take all the rest you can, so 
that you can lend a hand when the emergency comes.” 

“I will rest and eat,” said Battell, “but I will not 
be idle. To gain strength, I must take exercise, so 
Jack and I will make some observations along the seam 
in the ice which marks the old channel, as the break will 
in all probability be along that line.” 

Captain Ganoe, commenced the work of prepara- 
tion immediately, and Batteli and myself engaged in the 
work that he had proposed. Our observations, made 
with the greatest care, seemed to confirm, more decid- 


edly than ever, the theory that the ice-field had lodged 
against some obstruction, not very far north of us. 

Since we had reached longitude 180 °, we had been 
oscillating from one side to the other but had made con- 
Siderable progress toward the north, indicating that the 
I icb was sloughing away in that direction while the main 
\ body was held against some obstruction, by the force of 
the ^eirrents. My own observations all the time had 
shown that we were oscillating, and these compared 


with observations made by Battell, one-hundred and fifty 
miles west, where this movement was much more appar- 
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ent, gave us reliable data on which to make calculations. 
At the present time, the sloughing off of the ice was 
evidently much more rapid on the west and hence our 
position was tending more than ever toward the 
east of the longitudinal line on which we lay. From 
the observations we had made we calculated that 
the obstruction against which the ice-field had lodged, 
was about one degree due north of our present position. 

We closely examined the seam in which we lay and 
found numerous indications of its weakness. In many 
places, where the walls of the closing channel had not 
come into close contact, we found open water for con- 
siderable distances, where the fish Were making their 
appearance. On the theory which Captain Battell had 
evolved, it did not seem difficult to prognosticate just 
^here the break would first make its appearance, and 
some of the contingencies which would confront us 
when that time came. 




Within a few days, notwithstanding our very small 
force, everything was ready for the emergency we anti- 
cipated and now we anxiously awaited the storm that 
would sunder the ice-field and release us from our long 
imprisonment. But the weather remained calm while 
it was steadily growing colder and we began to fear 
that we would be locked in the ice for another winter. 
At last, however, a stiff breeze set in from the south- 
west and the barometer began to fall, indioating an 
approaching storm. Immediately every man was at his 
post, but hours passed away and the wind did not 
increase. The order was given for every man to remain 
at his post and be ready to act as soon as the alarm 
should be sounded. As no special duty had been 
assigned to me, I retired to my quarters in the library to 
take a much needed rest and was soon asleep. -« 
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CHAPTER V. 

The break — A race for life — The island — 
Strange tower — A safe harbor — Cross- 
ing the open Polar sea— Strange phenom- 
ena — Sailing south — Horizon obscures 

fFAMILIAR CONSTELLATIONS — -RETURN TO THE 

tOwer — No explanation — Off for the 
Pole again — A wonderful discovery. 


startled from my slumbers by the 
alarm and sprang to my feet. The strong 
breeze that had been blowing -from the south- 
w.e^had increased to a gale and the hissing of the steam 
revealed the fact that sufficient warning had been given 
to enable the engineer to be ready to start the machinery 
as soon as the parting of the ice gave us an opening 
through which we could move. The time for action 
had come and I heard Battell give the order to cut the 
cables. v . 

As I hastened' on deck, the two great ice mountains 
between which wo lay were lifted by the waves, and a 
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moment later parted, and a shower of ice fragments 
from the sundered roof fell upon the upper deck with an 
awful crash ; but thanks to the wise precautions that 
had been taken, no one was hurt, and the injuries to the 
vessel were but slight. The ice-field had parted along 
the line that had been predicted by Captain Battell, and 
the Ice King was at once subjected to the full force of 
the winds and waves which urged us forward with an 
irresistible force. But under the influence of the same 
power the ice continued to part before us, and all we 
had to do was to keep in the channel that was forming. 

While the waves behind us were driving the ship 
to seeming destruction, they were at the same time rend • 
ing the ice-field asunder in the direction we were mov- 
ing, creating a narrow, but constantly widening channel 
between the walls of ice on either side. Captain Battell, 
as usual in cases of emergency, was in command. Cap- 
tain Ganoe was at the wheel, while I took my place at 
his side to take notes and Tender assistance as occasion 
might require. 

Captain Battell was right when he said we might 
be compelled to run for our lives. The gale continued 
to increase in its fury, and as we followed the ohannel 
that was forming before us, the wind was dosing up the 
channel behind, by huge masses of ice in wild commo- 
tion. A halt would have invited destruction, and if 
we missed the channel that was being opened before us, 
we might be dashed to pieces against the iqe. 

"While the general direction of the channel being 
formed was toward the north, the ice did not break 
along a straight line, but was often zigzag, and it took 
the closest kind of attention to keep the ship from dssh- 
ing against one side or the other and being disabled. 
The iee pack that was always forming behind us, urged 
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forward by the wind and probably a strong ocean cur- 
rent made retreat impossible, even if we had so desired. 
There was but one thing that could be done, which was 
to move forward regardless of the continual danger of a 
collision that might prove fatal. 

This strain was kept up for several hours, when to 
our great delight we could discern what seemed to be a 
small island toward the northeast and an open sea 
beyond. A minute later,’ what appeared to be a mighty 
watch tower, at least two hundred feet in height, loomed 
up before our astonished vision just a little off from our 
starboard quarter. It stood at the edge of the water 
and the waves were dashing against its base. 

This island was evidently the obstruction against 
which the ice-field had been lodged. The tower was 
built of dressed stones accurately piled upon each other; 
and at one time had apparently been surrounded by a 
spiral staircase which led to an observatory on top. 
This conclusion was the logical deduction from the 
existence of a spiral ledge from the base to the summit, 
plainly indicating that it had been used as a support 
for an external structure. 

We were now running under a full head of steam 
through a channel that had been formed between the ice 
ahd the island, which led into an open sea beyond. This 
channel brought us close to the strange tower, and as 
we came even with it, Captain Battell gave the word . 
“Starboard your helm 1 hard up!” “Aye, aye, sir,” came 
the response, and the wheel fairly spun in Captain 
Ganoe’s hands. The Ice King lurched, trembled, and 
1 in the next instant shot around the tower, and into com* 

i parati^ely still water, under the cover of . the island, 

l ^ -which we now discovered, extended from west to east, 
about two miles, in the form of a crescent, constituting 
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a safe harbor from all storms except from the north. 
We determined to cast anchor until the wind had sub- 
sided and give our small crew a much needed rest. This 
gave rtifc f an opportunity to make sketches of the tower 
and ‘island at my leisure. 

1 The rest was most welcome to officers and men after 
the unusual fatigues of the last few days, culminating 
in the excitement and extraordinary efforts of the last 
few hours. While we slept, the winds ceased to howl, 
the skies became clear, and I sketched the tower and the 
island while they were bathed in the glorious hues of an 
Arctic sunset. 

I applied the camera ^to every prominent object in 
sight. The island had the appearanoe of a segment of 
the top of a circular mountain which might have been, 
in geologic ages, the crater of a vast volcano, since 
which time the land had been depressed, or the water 
level elevated, perhaps several hundred feet. The 
sb ore-line was a granite precipice, rising to the height 
of about one hundred feet. Over this was a lofty cov- 
ering of ice, out into the most fantastic shapes by 
streams of water which come with summer and depart 
with winter. In places where the surface had been laid 
bare I could discover traces of f iMfti , s handiwork, which 
for the present I had no opportunity** to 'investigate, 
owing to the precipitous nature of the shore- line. 

But the object of the greatest interest was the tower. 
As I made my sketch, the last rays of the sun illumin- 
ated this strange guardian of these unexplored waters 
with a luster which impressed the beholder with a 
feeling of awe. We examined it closely with our glasses 
an# speculated as to its origin. It had evidently been 
erected to serve some important purpose, by a people 
who were skilled in architecture. From its location, it 
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might have served the purpose of a light-house in some 
far off time, before these regions W8re covered with their 
present mantle of ice. 

As this mighty column loomed up above its icy 
background, its presence was thought-provoking as 
well as awe-inspiring. It seemed like some sentinel placed 
here to guard the gateway to this unknown northern sea. 
But .when was it built? and for what purpose? were 
questions that were continually forced upon our minds. 
As to the time: it must have been before the great ice age, 
when tropical plants as well as animals, flourished in the 
far north, and a tropical, or semi-tropical climate 
extended from the equator to the poles. But this did 
not indicate the purpose for which it was erected. Was 
it an observatory for astronomical purposes, or a light- 
house for the guidance of the prehistoric navigators of 
these waters, now locked in the embrace of almost 
impassable ice barriers? Who could tell? All we could 
do for the present was to record our observations. The 
toiler was there, two hundred feet in height, and its 
latitude was 85° north, and longitude 180° west. This 
was all that we could learn for the present. 

As had been the experience of all other navigators 
in high northern latitudes, the dipping of the needle ren- 
dered “the compass useless, and we had to depend on the 
\pn, moon and stars for our guidance. But the skies 
Were clear and the sea open, so that we apprehended no 
-^Curt^er trouble, notwithstanding this was the beginning 
of/Winter. Accounts of the expedition were sealed in 
bottles and sent up in balloons, as was our custom, and 
as there was no ice in sight, we determined to sail due 
north from the tower. • 

After holding our course for a few days, we found 
that the needle had again assumed the horizontal posi- 
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tion and that we were sailing due south. We knew we 
had started north and had not consciously changed our 
course. Here was a mystery we could not fathom. 

But this was not all. The horizon seemed to be rising 
up and obscuring stars that ought to have been in full 
view. 

The pole star, which had been near the zenith was 
sinking toward the horizon behind us. The whole face 
of the celestial vault was changing. As the northern 
lights, which were dropping to the rear grew less bril- 
liant, the southern horizon beamed with a halo of light, 
which continued to grow brighter. Without having 
changed our course we were now sailing away from the 
constellations by which we had so long been guided in 
our progress toward the pole. What could it mean ? 

These strange phenomena upset all of our calcula- 
tions. Everything seemed weird and unnatural. The 
engines were stopped and we lay to, in order to make 
observations and study the situation. Accounts of these 
strange phenomena were securely sealed in bottles and 
committed to the care of the winds. 

Captains Ganoe and Battell held 'a council in the 
library and made a careful study of the best authorities, 
but could find no solution to the problem, as to why 
we should be going south. It was determined to 
change our "course to the northeast. Continuing in 
this direction, we found the cold increasing, while the 
northern lights grew brighter, and stars that had been 
obscured, again made their appearance above the horizon. 

At the end of this run, the ice-pack, now frozen 
solid, made its appearance. We changed our course 
toward the east, keeping the ice on cur starboard quar- 
ter until we were again at the great tower from which 
we had started. We had discovered no opening in the 

a 
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ice-barriers and no solution to the problem we had 
started out to investigate. 

We found ourselves in an open sea, but encom- 
passed by an impassable barrier of ice. We again 
determined to sail directly north, and, if possible, cross 
this wide expanse of ocean around which we had been 
sailing. 

In a few days we again found ourselves running 
south and leaving the pole star behind us. Star after 
star began to disappear behind the horizon. Again 
the light in the south appeared and began to grow 
brighter.. 

Again, Captains Ganoe and Battell held a confer- 
ence. After carefully comparing notes and going over 
all the facts revealed by our observations, Captain 
Ganoe asked me to hand him a magazine which he 
selected from the catalogue. I complied, and he looked 
through it for a minute and handed it to me saying: 

“There is the solution of the problem.” 

I found the article which he had marked, to be a 
review of the 

“THEORY OF CONCENTRIC SPHERES,” 

by Captain John Cleves Symms. “According to this 
theory,” says the reviewer, “the earth is a hollow 
glfrfa^e and open at the poles. The diameter of the north- 
ern opening, is about 2,000 miles, or 4,000 miles from 
outside to outside. The south opening is somewhat 
larger. The planes of these openings are parallel with 
each 'jothfer, and form an angle of twelve degrees with 
the equator. The shell of the earth is about 1,000 
, ^ \milhs thick, and the edges of the shell at the openings 
l Are called verges, and measure from the regular con- 

f vexity without to the regular concavity within, about 

miles.” 
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1 turned and read the passage again, which he had 
marked for my careful perusal. I had never heard of 
this “Theory of Concentric Spheres.” Could this 
earth be a hollow shell with an outer and inner sur- 
face? At first thought I felt like rejecting the idea as 
utterly absurd, but in view of the strange and inexpli- 
cable phenomena which we had encountered, and my 
confidence in the judgment of Captain Ganoe, I only 
requested him to tell me just what he thought about 
this “Hollow Globe Theory.” 

“I believe,” he said, “that this theory offers the 
only logical solution of the phenomena which have upset 
all of our calculations. We found the open polar sea, 
just as we Expected, but when we tried to sail across it, 
we found ourselves sailing away from it. We also 
found that constellations which ought, according to the 
popular astronomy, to have been seen above the horizon 
were entirely obscured. You will remember that you 
»*emarked the cramped appearance, as you expressed it, 
of the celestial vault, when we were imprisoned in the 
ice. 



“This ‘Theory of Concentric Spheres* offers a 
ready and complete explanation of all these phenomena 
by which we have been so much puzzled. It now begins 
to look as if this theory had been rejected by scientists 
with the same unreasoning haste that every other new 
idea has encountered. Many things that explorers have 
met with in the polar regions, seem inexplicable, unless 
we admit the truth of this theory.” 

The last remark aroused the interest of Captain 
Battell, who was ordinarily more inclined to listen, 
than to join in conversation. Taking up the subject 
where Captain Ganoe seemed disposed to drop it, he 
continued: . ,\i 
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“ In my long experience as a whaler and explorer, 
I have often found tropical vegetation, and evidences 
of man’s handiwork, on the northern shores of Iceland, 
Spitsbergen and the borders of Siberia; trees, vines and 
flowers. The position where these were found, on the 
northern shores, precludes the idea of their having been 
brought by ocean currents, from our own temperate and 
tropical countries. Besides this, we find that after we 
pass 80° north latitude, the cold never increases. We 
further observe flocks of birds coming from, and return- 
ing to, the north. When we kill them for food, we 
often find their crops filled with grain and seeds which 
ff must be the product of a mild climate. All these 
things have come under my personal observation, and 
this ‘ Theory of Concentric Spheres’ offers the most 
complete explanation that I have met with. ” 

“Then, do you believe this theory?” I asked, 
somewhat surprised at the unusual interest taken by 
Captain Battell. 

“Why not?” he responded. “ I have always been 
among the few who treated every new thought with 
fairness and consideration, no matter what might be 
my own preconceived opinions. While not accepting 
'every p^w fangled theory that comes along, t do not 
> condemn, but investigate, with a view to ascertaining 
J the exact truth. I will not knowingly twist and mis- 
^Kgepreient facts and logical deductions therefrom, for 
the purpose of proving a pre-adopted creed. Hence I 
have given this theory an impartial hearing and justice 
compels me to admit that the arguments in its favor 
are well worthy of careful consideration. Scientists 
have all agreed that the earth is not a cold, solid body, 
and to account for its lack of density they assume that 
the center is expanded and diffused by heat. They 
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further assume that it was originally a nebulous body 
entirely destitute of a solid surface. If this is true, 
then the centrifugal force generated by its rapid revo- 
lution on its axis would certainly throw its constitutent 
elements outward toward the surface, thus tending to 
produce a hollow shell, the very thing elaimed in this 
‘Theory of Concentrib Spheres.’ The operation of 
this mechanical law, which governs revolving matter, 
can be readily illustrated by placing a quantity of oil 
in alcohol of the same density. The oil at onoe assumes 
the globular form by virtue of the law of molecular 
attraction. Then insert a disk through the center of 
the globule and begin to turn it around. The oil at 
once begins to rotate on its axis and becomes depressed 
at the poles and bulged at the equator, just the form 
which the earth is conceived to be. Increase the rapidity 
of the revolution up to a certain point and the oil sepa- 
rates from the disk and becomes a revolving ring. Rea- 
soning from these well-known mechanical laws, we are 
forced to the conclusion, that if the earth was ever a 
soft revolving body it must be hollow at the center, and 
it is not at all unlikely that there may be openings 
at the poles into this hollow space. So, we see that 
there is some logical foundation for this Hollow Qlobe 


Theory.” 



“ It is true,” I replied, “that the motion of a soft 
revolving body, such as the earth is supposed to have 
been, may be so accelerated, that the mass will separate 
from the line of its axis, but in suoh a case it would 
become ,& revolving ring, and not a hollow shell, as 
required by this theory of concentric spheres. Have 
you any theory as to how & revolving ring could under 
the operation of known mechanical Ipws, be converted 
into a hollow shell, with convex and ooneave surfaces?” 






“Yes,” responded Battell,” “I can very easily 
formulate such a theory. I can assume that the earth 
was at one time a revolving ring of meteors, or minute 
planetary bodies, which by the mutual attraction of its 
parts became solid. This ring, besides the motion on 
its own axis, was revolving around the sun, or common 
center of the solar nebula, through space filled with 
meteors, and by its attraction it gathered other 
rings of meteors exterior to itself, thus forming a series 
of concentric rings revolving around the first, or pres- 
ent ring. The materials composing these external rings 
could not reach the parent ring at its equator because 
of the centrifugal force generated by its revolution 
around its axis, but under the operation of well-known 
mechanical laws, they might be drawn toward* the pole 
<r where the attraction was the greatest and the centrifu- 
gal force the least. Under the influence of these con- 
tending forces, these external rings, thus acted upon, 
would one by one spread out and form, first a canopy 
over the central ring, and then it would part at the equa- 


tor, and be drawn to the poles where it would ultimately 
find ar resting place upon its polar edges. Such a pro- 
cess kept up long enough would convert the original 
revolving ring, or infant earth, into a hollow shell. 
Of course all this is mere speculation, but the same thing 
inay be said of the nebular hypothesis, the supposed 
igneous, condition of the earth’s center, and in fact of 
S nearly all the teachings of science when it attempts to 
j^o peyond the domain of undisputed facts.” 

T HLam much interested in your reasoning,” I said. 
“This is a new thought to me and I would like to fol- 
io wjjt/a little further. How does this Hollow Globe 
theory account for volcanoes and other evidences of inter- 
nal heat, that have led scientists to the conclusion that 
the center of the earth is an igneous mass ?” 
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“To my mind,” said Battell, “these evidences of 
intense internal heat do not conflict with the Hollow 
Globe Theory. Assuming that the shell is one thou- 
sand miles thick; at the center, between the outer and 
inner crust, there would be a pressure of five hundred 
miles of solid matter, more than sufficient to generate 
a heat that would melt every known rock, and this of 
itself will account for every evidence of internal 
heat. Scientists have taught us that heat is a form 
of motion’, or rather that it is the result of motion when 
arrested. Now pressure is only arrested motion, or in 
other words heat. Hence it has been estimated that the 
weight of a column of steel blocks, sixty dive thousand 
feet in height, would generate sufficient heat to melt the 
lower tier of blocks. These well-known laws, to my 
mind, offer a more plausible explanation of the exist- 
ence of intense heat at great depths, than the assump- 
tion that this heat is the residue, that was left over 
from the heat of an original planetary nebula. Well 
known laws of physics, force us to the conclusion that 
this earth can never become a cold body and that the 
igneous condition at great depths, will continue as long 
as the centripetal and centrifugal forces continue to 
press the outer and inner surfaces toward each other. 
Or in other words, as long as the surface continues to 
press down upon the materials below, as they do now, 
there will be intense heat at great depths.” 

“Your theory,” I replied, Mif true, will foree sci- 
entists to abandon the wonderful history of creation 
which they have evolved from long and persistent 
research.” 


“Nothing but their opinions will need to be 
revised,” said Battell. “ Every fact they have discov- 
ered will continue to be a fact. We are here on this 
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expedition to discover facts of scientific importance, and 
it now looks as if we are makings most wonderful dis- 
covery that will force scientists to abandon some of their 
long cherished opinions and revise others. If we find 
that this earth is actually a hollow shell, it will be a 
fact, that must in the very nature of things harmonize 
with every other fact that has been, or will be discov- 
ered. Facts are facts, and while they may not be 
understood, they cannot be set aside. It was to dis- 
cover facts that might benefit the entire human race by 
increasing their knowledge that I sacrificed a whaling 
business that was paying a handsbme profit, to join 
Captain Ganoe on this expedition, in which I might 
lose the accumulations of years, and possibly life itself. 

I certainly did not join this expedition in order to 
either confirm, or disprove, any of the theories which 
scientists have given to the world.” 

“Then it seems,” I responded, “that you joined 
the expedition with a view to making discoveries by 
which mankind would be benefited, by adding to the 
sum total of human knowledge, rather than from any 
hope of personal advantage.” 

“Possibly,” he said; “But I cannot draw the 
line that your remark would seem to suggest. I cannot 
see how I could help mankind, without helping myself, 
at least so far as it would give me satisfaction, and that 
after all is the one great object that makes life worth 
the livjng. As to just what I expected to discover, I 
have only to say that I am not surprised at present 
appearances. There now seem to be as many indica- 
tions of the existence of a habitable country on an 
g nr fa° e of the globe, as there were of a western 
hemisphere* before the discovery of America. Colum- 
^ns\£av« to mankind a new world, and should we be 
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the means of discovering an inner world, and of open- 
ing a line of communication between that and the 
outer world, it would not be so much a matter of aston- 
ishment as it would be of actual advantage.” Then 
turning to Captain Ganoe he asked : “ What do you 
think of our prospect of success ? ” 

“The present indications,” replied the Captain, 
“are certainly most encouraging. From the observa- 
tions which we have already made, I l>elieve that we 
have passed over the verge into the gateway of an inner 
world. You remember,” he continued, turning to me, 
“that when we made our escape from the ice, we sailed 
directly north and soon made the discovery that some, 
thing interposed between us and certain stars that ought 
to have been visible just, above the horizon.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I remember. But what do you 
infer from that?” 

“I infer,” he said, “that it was the opposite 
side of the verge that interposed between us and the 
stars which we calculated ought to have been visible. 
And now, I propose to sail south until we find land, or 
failing in that^ run out at the south opening, if we find 
one. We have circumnavigated the north pole and yet 
when we tried to sail across the open polar sea we found 
ourselves sailing away from it, assisted by a powerful 
ocean current. Now, the water which comes from this 
impassable polar sea, is going somewhere, and it is our 
business to follow it up and find out all we can about 
its destination.” 

As he spoke, a large flock of birds passed over our 
heads. 

_ u' ‘ 

“There, said the captain, “go our ».!.»* 

will lead us to land, and as they are going in our direc- 
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tion I propose to follow them,” and going to the wheel, 
he placed the ship directly in their track. 

“How is it,” I asked, “that you now take the birds 
for our guide, something you have never done before?” 
, “Because,” said the Captain, “we want to find land 
and these birds are evidently on their way to find feed- 
ing grounds. I wonder that it did not occur to me 
sooner to follow them.” 

The light we had observed in the southern horizon 
grew brighter, and soon we saw the sun emerge as if 
from behind a cloud and disappear again near the 
same point, when we saw the full moon and a few stars 
shining through the northern verge. It was indeed a 
strange sight to visitors from the outer world. It 
never became actually dark, as light from the sun either 
direct or reflected reached us at all times. We had 
therefore reached a country of which it might be truly 
said : i 1 There is no night there. ” 

Some two days after the first appearance of the 
sun shining through the opening at the southern pole, 
we sighted a small island with a high, rocky shore-line, 
and a deep inlet* which formed a natural harbor, well 
protected from storms if any ever came to these placid 
waters. 

We steamed into the inlet, cast anchor and went 
ashore. This was the first time in over eighteen 
months that we had the opportunity to set our feet 
upon land. As there seemed to be an abundance of 
game birds, Captain Ganoe gave orders that all who 
desired inight take their guns and enjoy a day’s shoot- 
ing. Notwithstanding the general desolation of the 
island it Whs a most welcome diversion for our small . 

overworked crew. 

The first thing that attracted our notice, was the 
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stump of a tree that had been cut down with an axe. 
Though the stump was much decayed, the marks of the 
axe were plainly visible. On examination, we found 
plenty of evidence that the island had been inhabited 
at no very distant day, as everything in the shape of 
timber had been cut down. This we regretted, as we 
would gladly have availed ourselves of an opportunity 
to take on a supply of wood, our coal being well nigh 
exhausted. 

On one side of the narrow inlet in which the ship 
was anchored, was a wall of stone which was covered 
with figures of men, animals and hieroglyphics. Cap- 
tain Ganoe said that he had seen similar sculptured 
stones in New Mexico, and from this, he inferred that 
the time had been when the same people had visited 
both localities, and that time had been before the great 
ice caps had enveloped the poles. On the other side of 
the inlet was found a rude hut constructed of rough 
stones, and from the inscriptions on the walls we 
learned that it had been occupied by an English speak- 
ing people, whose vessel had been wrecked on this 
lonely island. 

The powerful current which had been the chief fac- 
tor in liberating us from the ice, and sweeping ns out 
into the open polar sea, touched at this lonely island; 
and it was not unlikely that it was this current, which 
had stranded some disabled whaler and its crew, the 
vestiges of which were now attracting our attention. 
This would also account for the destruction of the few 
trees which had grown upon this stony waste. So near 
the icy verge, fire was a necessity., The scant growth 
of timber had been needed for fuel, by these ship- 
wrecked mariners. 

But what had become of the crew? They had evi- 
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dently burned up all the fuel, but they had not been 
frozen, as their skeletons would have revealed their fate. 
The supply of ducks, geeseand fish seemed inexhaustible, 
and hence they had not starved. We searched dili- 
gently, but could find no indications of death in their 
ranks, except one lone grave, on the most elevated point 
in the island, marked by a rough stone on which was 
inscribed the one word : ‘ ‘ Father. ” 

With my camera I took views of the most promi- 
nent objects. We spent two days on this island to the 
great relief of all. The sailors enjoyed the hunt, and 

a goodly supply of ducks, geese, etc., rewarded their 
efforts. 



% 






m At again proceeded south, the weather 

became more and more spring-like and the 
moTe invigorating. The climate seemed 
to have opposite effects on different temperaments. 
The more delicate and refined were stimulated to 
greater vigor and endurance, while the most powerful 
physically were stricken with a fever, attended by aeute 
pains. This reduced our small crew to a point where 
we were helpless. Our coal was also exhausted. The 
light breezes which had enabled us to utilize the sails, 
now ceased entirely and we lay beealnted. 

For weeks the Ioe King lay idly on the bosom of 
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this most placid ocean. So monotonous it became that 
even an Arctic gale would have been a most agreeable 
diversion, by enabling us to move. With a supply of 
fuel our chances of finding land would have been 
increased manifold. We could have made some head- 
way, notwithstanding the fact that we had at this time 
only five persons able to render any efficient service. 
These were Captain Ganoe, Battell, Huston, Mike 
Gallagher and myself. Pat O’Brien and the two 
Norwegians, Lief and Eric, were scarcely able to move 
around and the three sailors that had been left with us 
by Battell while exploring the ice-field because they 
were not able to stand the exposure, were now utterly 
helpless, and not expected to live from hour to hour. 

We had plenty of provisions for an indefinite 
period, and when these were exhausted, the sea would 
furnish an unlimited supply of fish. Our vessel was 
seaworthy and there was seemingly no possible danger 
of a storm. And yet our condition was most depress- 
ing. The ocean currents were drifting us slowly along 
towards the south and might eventually bring us to 
land. But this hope, at best, was only a bare possi- 
bility. These same currents might carry us into the 
ice-fields at the south pole which in our present disabled 
condition, meant almost certain destruction. 

We dropped bottles* into the sea containing dis- 
patches, stating our condition, and describing our 
location as nearly as possible. But the chances were 
that these would never reach a people who would 
understand their purport, and be able and willing to 
offer us any assistance. All these considerations, added 
to the sickness of our most sturdy seamen, had a most 
depressing effect, and every hour the outlook became 
more hopeless. 
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With these gloomy forebodings, I had become dis- 
couraged indeed. I am naturally hopeful, but now all 
hope seemed to be gone. As I look back to this period 
I regard it as certainly the darkest of my life. 

Early one morning I had gone upon the upper 
deck, hoping that the fresh air might brace me up and 
revive my drooping energies. In my mind, with my 
note book before me, 1 mentally reviewed the leading 
incidents of our voyage on this unknown ocean. 
According to my reckoning we had escaped from the 
ice on the 28d of September, sketched the island and 
tower on the 24th, and on the 25th set sail as we sup- 
posed for the north pole. Without having consciously 
changed our course, five days later we found ourselves 
sailing south. We then under a full head of steam 
changed our course to the northeast, and circumnavi- 
gated a large expanse of sea surrounding the pole. 

When we again attempted to cross this open sea 
we again found ourselves sailing south. We landed 
on a barren island on the first of November. In a few 
days we were becalmed, but in the grasp of a powerful 
current whi^h carried us steadily southward, and now 
on the 25 th of December, when Christmas festivities 
were the order of the day throughout the Christian 
world, here we were on a broad ocean, drifting we knew 
not whither. I never felt so utterly devoid of hope, 
but I was determined to keep up courage. 

We were in a most agreeable climate. The air 
was sweet and refreshing and I thought if we could 
only find land, what a glorious discovery we had made, 
and if we could convey the news to our own country, 
how it would stimulate the latent energies of the whole 
people to find some ready means of access to this inner 
world, and thus our perils and privations might ulti- 
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mately prove a blessing to mankind. But why specu- 
late ? We were lost on an unknown ocean which 
seemed to be boundless, and utterly unable to direct 
our movements. The thought struck me with a chill. 

Suddenly in the midst of my cogitations I was 
startled by a loud, “Halloo!” It was certainly near at 
hand. I sprang to my feet and looked around over the 
placid surface of the ocean. I could see for leagues 
away in every direction, yet could not discover any 
living thing. I then started to go below, thinking 
that perhaps Captain Ganoe had called me. As I dis- 
appeared, the “Halloo!” was repeated in a somewhat 
louder tone. 

I met the Captain coming in search of me, and I 
told him what I had heard. With an incredulous 
look on his face, he placed his hand on my head and 
said : 

I fear my dear Jack that your brain has played a 
trick on you.” / 

“That may be so,” I said, “but let us go above 
and investigate before we jump to conclusions.” 

He assented, and as we reached the deck, the 
“Halloo!” was repeated in a much louder tone than 
before and this time, apparently directly over our heads. 
We looked up and about one hundred feet above our 
starboard quarter we beheld what, at first sight, appeared 
to be some monster bird, with outspread wings slowly 
moving as if to maintain its position. But a second 
glance revealed it to be some kind of an aerial convey- 
ance, with transparent sides, through which we could 
plainly see two persons on board, who were watching 
us with intense interest. 


“ Well Jack, what do you think of it?” asked the 

OAT>tfl.iTl 
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“I hardly know,” I replied, “but this seeming 
monster bird is some kind of a contrivance for navigat- 
ing the air, and it has passengers on board who evidently 
want to communicate with us.” 

Our colloquy was brought to a summary conclusion 
by one of our aerial visitors addressing us in a strangely 
musical but unknown tongue. W e were astonished at 
the salutation, but we had had so many strange experi- 
ences lately, that we did not lose our self possession, and 
Captain Ganoe responded at once by inviting them to 
“Come on board.” They did not seem to understand, 
and after a moment's pause he beckoned to them. They 
understood the gesture and after a short consulta- 
tion, their strange vessel began to circle around in a 
spiral and came to a rest on deck, when a side door 
opened, and two of the finest looking people I had ever 
seen stepped out and shook hands with us. They were 
large, very fair and looked almost exactly alike. 

One of them who seemed to be the leader, presented 
a paper which I recognized as one of the dispatches 
which we had committed to the care of the winds a few 
days after our escape from the ice. I was surprised to 
see written below it, in strange characters, what seemed 
to be a translation, and this was signed, “Mac,” in a 
plain round hand. We examined it closely, and hand- 
ing it back, Captain Ganoe turned to me and exclaimed: 

“Thank God! English is understood by some peo- 
ple in this inner world. This removes our greatest dif- 
ficulty. We can get acquainted.” 

Our visitors seemed pleased when they saw that 
we recognized the dispatch and the leader at once stepped 
to the larboard side of the ship and waved a hand- 
kerchief. I now noticed for the firet time that two 
other airships hovered near, and one of them immedi- 
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ately responded to the signal and came alongside. 
After a brief consultation with the occupants, it began 
to circle around and ascend until it had attained a great 
height, when it darted off at an amazing speed toward 
the west. I had noticed that these aerial conveyances 
both ascended and descended, by circling around in a 
spiral. 

While this was going on, I took especial notice of 
our visitors. They wore soft felt hats, slightly turned 
up at the side, with broad silver bands. Their hair was 
parted in the middle and hung in ringlets to their shoul- 
ders. They wore embroidered slippers, with silk stock- 
ings, and pants that fastened just below the knee, 
attached to a loose waist with a short skirt. Around 
the waist was a broad silken girdle, fastened in front by 
a silver buckle, and tied behind in a bow, the ends 
deeply fringed and hanging even with the bottom of the 
skirt. Their necks were bare but encircled by a golden 
chain to which was attached what seemed to be diamond 




set lockets, and at their girdles they wore watches of 
magnificent workmanship. 

* r While they were conferring with the occupants of 
the other airship, Captain Ganoe said to me: 

“These persons are surely women.” 

“And,” added Battell, who had just come on deck, 
“What beauties! Where did they come from?” 


“They came through theair in yonder little vessel,” 
said the (Captain, “and they seem to have been looking 
for us, as they have one of the dispatches we sent out 
after we escaped from the ice; and more than that, it 
has .been translated into an unknown tongue, by some 
J one who signs the name of ‘Mac.’” 

^ Then they are our saviors,” said Battell. 

■t ) “YeiWnty feel so,” said the Captain, “and they 
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have evidently made up their minds to stay awhile, for 
some purpose.” 

“No doubt,” replied Battell. “See! They are 
sending that other bird off for help. They understand 
what they are about.” 

As the airship disappeared from view, our strange 
visitors returned to where we were standing, and seeing 
Captain Battell, the leader advanced and gracefully 
extended her hand. Her unaffected and cordial manner 
at once placed us at ease. 

They now manifested a disposition to examine the 
ship, and seemed by their motions to confer with each 
other about it, pointing to the smoke stacks, the sails 
and steering apparatus as if they were discussing the 
motor power. 

Observing their evident interest in these things, 
Captain Ganoe suggested that Battell and myself should 
conduct them over the ship, while, he would attend to 
having a breakfast prepared that would be a credit to 
the Ice King. Thus prompted, we motioned our visit- 
ors to accompany us below, which they seemed pleased 
to do. 

We took them through the engine room and pointed 
out sueh portions of the machinery as we felt would 
interest them the most. We showed them our liberal 
supply of scientific instruments, maps, charts, etc. I 
was astonished at the keen interest they manifested in 
our large library. 

W e then led them into the presence of our siek 
sailors. Sympathy was plainly depicted on their counte- 
nances as they passed from one to another and cordially 
grasped their hands, frequently conferring with each 
other in lqw tones, as if planning for their relief. 

In the meantime, Mike Gallagher, who in our dig- 
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abled condition was nurse, cook and general factotum, 
had prepared an ample repast, in which our guests par- 
ticipated with evident relish. While we were enjoying 
our meal, I noticed that our visitors were observing me 
closely, and then looking at the others, as if making a 
comparison and mentally taking notes. When we had 
arisen from the table the one who had presented the 
dispatch came up and pointed to the signature as if to 
ask if it was mine. I nodded assent, and she took me 
by the hand and drawing it through her arm, led off 
toward the deck and conducted me directly to her air- 
ship. 

I noticed now, for the first time, that the entrance 
was about thirty inches above the deck, where it rested, 
and was approached by steps so constructed that they 
dropped to their place when the door was opened- 

We entered, and I found it to be a splendidly 
upholstered car, about six feet wide by sixteen in length, 
coming to a sharp point at the bow, while the stern 
was oval. I could see by a glance at its proportions, 
that it was designed to dart through the air at a great 
speed. But I had no time to take many notes of this 
small, but elaborately finished vessel. The proprietor, 
so to speak, at once opened a little bookcase, and handed 
me a small volume with a knowing smile on her face. 
To my surprise, I found it to be a school history of the 
United States in English, with a translation, presum- 
ably into her own language, printed in parallel columns. 
She handed me several other volumes printed in the 
same manner in both languages. Among these I 
noticed a grammar, dictionary, small geography, a New 
Testament, hymn book and several introductory works 
on the natural sciences. 

She showed me a card on which was printed the 
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English alphabet, that had evidently never been used 
and opposite each letter, a varying number of characters 
corresponding with the number of sounds which we 
assign to each. I understood from this, that the people 
of this country used phonetic characters. 

I at once realised that she had the means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of our language, history, geography 
and science as taught in our common schools. I sur- 
mised that this collection of school books, had been 
brought to this country on the vessel that was lost near 
the barren island on which we had stopped. It was 
just such a collection as might be expected among sail- 
ors who were trying to obtain the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, while employed on a whaler. 

She had doubtless shown me these books as a means 
of letting me know that our country and its language 
were not entirely unknown in her country, and that she 
had contemplated making a study of these things. 

We were soon joined by her comrade, Battell and 
Huston, and this unique library of outer world school 
books was again exhibited, and while we could not 
exchange a word, we soon felt that we were old acquaint- 
ances. 

Our visitors were evidently highly cultured people, 
and while not speaking our language, they certainly 
knew considerable about onr country, while we knew 
nothing about theirs. 

I was a little surprised at the active interest taken 
in our guests by Captain Battell, who was usually so 
reticent and retiring, and this interest was plainly 
mutual. Although they were not able to converse, 
they could understand each other, and spent their 
time strolling about the ship and peering out over the 
calm waters of the ooean. ^ 
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After the airship had been gone about eight hours, 
our guests began to consult their watches and look 
intently toward the west. Soon a whole fleet of air- 
ships came into view. In a few minutes the fpremost 
one separated from the others, circled around, and 
alighted upon our deck, and one of the occupants stepped 
out, and as he did so exclaimed in good English: 

“ Thank God, you are safe! How happy I am to 
welcome so many of my countrymen into this world of 
Truth, Justice and Fraternity.” 

“ And how happy are we,” said Captain Ganoe,” to 
be welcomed by a fellow countryman after our long 
voyage in these unknown waters. W e have not looked 
in the face of a fellow being for nearly two years, and 
we welcome you to the deck of the Ice King, as the 
saviors of all that is left of its once numerous crew.” 

The new comer threw his arms around the Cap- 
tain’s neck, and embraced him as a mother would her 
long lost child, sobbing with sudden emotion until we 
were all shedding tears in sympathy. Then leaving 
Captain Ganoe he embraced each of us in turn. 

“I never was so happy in my life,” he exclaimed. 


“I hope you will excuse me for thus giving way to my 
feelings. I had thought I would never again look into 


the face of a single human being from my own native 
land, and this meeting with so many overcomes me.” 

“No apologies are necessary,” said Captain Ganoe. 
V We appreciate the man who has feelings and is not 
ashamedvto show them, while we could not have any 
Xre^pect for the man who is destitute of feeling.” 


J \“Thahk you,” said the newcomer, “and now per- 
to introduce myself. My name is, or rather 
Was, - James MacNair, an American born Scotchman. 
Captain Ganoe then introduced himself, Battell, 
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Hugton and myself. MacNair in turn introduced our 
visitors as the twin sisters, Polaris and Dione, of the 
Life Saving Service, and then continued: 

“Ever since they discovered me, almost starved, on 
a desolate island far to the north, these self devoted 
saviors of humanity, have kept an especial lookout for 
stranded mariners from the frozen north. And since 
they captured your little balloon with the dispatch I 
translated for them, they have known that an entire 
crew had passed the ice barriers, and they have been 
more than ever on the alert for an opportunity to ren- 
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4 ‘Whether correct or not,” said Captain Ganoe,” 
“we know by experience that we had a northerly 
breeze for several days, which enabled us to use our sails 
to some advantage. But this breeze soon ceased and as 
we had no coal we were at the mercy of the ocean cur- 
rents.” 

“Yes,” saidMacNair, “there isbutlittle usefor sails 
in this inner world. But with plenty of coal you would 
have had no difficulty in finding a safe harbor among a 
highly civilized people, in a country where extremes of 
heat and cold, and violent storms are unknown,” 

MacNair’s remarks were cut short by the appearance 
on the scene of another magnificent woman who had evi- 
dently remained on the airship which had brought him 
to our deck, and he added: 

“And now permit me to introduce to you my wife, 
Iola, who wished to be among the first to welcome you 
to this inner world.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said Captain Ganoe, extending 
his h^nd* “and I hope that you will have no reason to 
regret this addition to your circle of so many of your 
husband’s fellow countrymen.” 

.nk you,” said Ipla, in good English, but with 
accent. “On behalf of our people, I take 
h extending to you a cordial welcome to our 
Lltruria, where we are making a special study 
ling we can get concerning the outer world.” 
d happy are we,” rejoined the Captain, “to 
led by a people where our language is not 
entirely unknowp. It will be so much easier for us to 
get acquainted, and adapt ourselves to our new surround- 
ings.” 

“ In our district,” said Iola, “ you will find quite 
a number of people who can converse in English. We 
are teaching it in our schools.” 
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While this 


wnne tills conversation was going on, Polaris had 
stepped to the side of the ship and commenced signaling 
with a yellow silken flag to the fleet of airships which 

hovered over ns. Soon one of the largest, and seemingly 
the most. plaK/iro+Ai _ a 


,UUBX eiaoorately furnished, swerved around and 
alighted upon the deck of the Ice King. 

Seeing that our attention was attracted to this new 
movement started by Polaris, MacNair said: 

‘‘That is our hospital or relief ship. Polaris has 
called them to the assistance of your sick sailors.” 

‘‘Thank God!” ejaculated Captain Ganoe, “for 
indeed the poor fellows need the most careful attention. 
She and her comrades have placed us under obligations 
for their kindness, that can never be repaid. I am 
indeed most thankful to our new found friends. ” 

Why feel under such obligations to anyone?” 
asked Iola. Polaris is only doing her duty and so are 
her comrades. This is a duty which we owe to each 
other, and you and your sailors will only receive that 
which justly belongs to you.” 

“ But are we not under obligations to those who 
assist ns when in trouble?” asked Captain Ganoe, “and 
should we not repay them for the burdens we impose on 
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do that, simply for ihe purpose of securing an opportu- 
nity to do for them what they did for us.” 

44 And I do not understand you at all,” said the Cap- 
tain. 44 When people help us, we are certainly under 
obligations to compensate them for their assistance, with 
something more substantial than mere thanks.” 

44 Then I will try to make my meaning clear,” she 
said. “We all seek happiness, but a well ordered mind 
cannot enjoy real happiness while others are miserable. 
So in helping others into a condition where they may be 
happy, we are working to establish and perpetuate con- 
ditions that are essential to our own happiness. The act 
itself brings its own reward. In order for a people to 
be happy, it is necessary for them to do to others as 
^ they would have others do to them. This is one of the 
most simple and obvious laws that govern our relations 
to each other. It cannot be ignored without estab- 
lishing conditions, under the operations of which, mis- 
ery would become the normal condition of mankind, 
ourselves included.” 

“I begin to get a glimpse of your meaning,” _ 
replied the Captain. 4 4 The founder of our religion, 
inculcated the same principles in his teachings which we 
call the 4 Gulden Rule,’ but I have never before met with 
£U<$h a practical, matter-of-fact application of it to all 
theS^elatiops existing between the individual members 
of th% Kf?man family. It may be that among our people 
a few. small circles, to some extent, apply this rule 
of action) to a chosen few, but it is never applied to the 
people/in general, except by some cranky individual, 
who in popular esteem, is regarded as a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum.” 

4 4 It seems strange to us,” said Iola, “that your 
people 5o not universally apply this fundamental law, 
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upon which human happiness depends, in all their rela- 
tions with each other. They must certainly desire hap- 
piness and the most ordinary intelligence ought to incline 
them to use the means by which they could secure hap 
piness. But I know from history that this law was 
entirely ignored by our ancestors thousands of years 
ago. It was first taught as a religious tenet, but for 
ages it has been accepted as a fundamental principle in 
our civilization, and is a teacher of moral philosophy in f 
our schools it becomes my duty to inculcate these prin- 
ciples into the minds of the children. The civilization 
which we have now, carries out in practice, the funda- 
mental, humanitarian principles to which the founders 
of our old religious system gave expression. These 
teachings were in many respects identical, even in lan- 
guage, with the teachings of Jesus and the apostles as I 
find them recorded, in the copy of the New Testament 
which was among the books that my husband, then a 
small boy, saved from his father’s ship which went to 
the bottom near the barren island where he was dis- 
covered. ” 

“ This is indeed remarkable, ” said the Captain. “I 
had thought from the tenor of your remarks that the 
apostles must have penetrated this inner world and 
taught these doctrines, and that they had taken a better 
hold on the minds of the people than they have^ in the 
outer world. I see, however, that you claim an inde- 
pendent origin for your religious system, yet you have 
the same fundamental doctrines. How is this?” 

4 4 Nothing strange aboutit,” saidlola. “Truthie 
truth no matter where it is found. All people, no matter 
where they live, have the same faculties, and the same 
sources of knowledge are open to all alike. All the 
religions of the world have had their origin in some form 
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of inspiration, and these religions have, in turn, left 
their impress upon the civilizations of the world. Jesus, 
of the outer world, and Krystus of the inner world, both 
inculcated the same fundamental truths, which we have 
incorporated into our civilization, and now teach in our 
schools as the fundamental natural laws which mast reg- 
ulate human relations, before the race can attain to the 
one great object of existence, — Happiness.” 

While this most interesting conversation was going 
on, Polaris, Dione and MacNair were busy fitting 
up the Hospital ship and giving directions by signals, 
to the fleet which hovered above us. Ropes were 
attached to the bow of the Ice Ring, which connected 
with a number of the largest airships. The design was 

* apparent, by the preparations. They intended to tow 

* us to shore. But this was not all. Electri cal apparatus 
was placed on board and they evidently intended to use 
electric motor power to set the machinery in motion. 
As soon aa the preparations were well on the way, Mac* 
Nair broke in upon the discussion by saying: 

" ^ /‘Captain Ganoe, we are now ready to look after .. 

youivafflicte^ sailors. We want to attend to them, just 
as weVstflti Ifke to be attended to, if, unfortunately, 
we werfe^ compelled to change places with them, and 
with your) permission we will take charge of them at 
once. 9 Uy 

“ You not only have my permission, but my heart 
felt thanks for the interest you take in them. So now 
let us go below,” and suiting the action to the word, Cap- 
tain Ganoe led the way and we all followed. 

We found the ever active Mike, busy ministering 
to the wants of the sick and keeping up the spirits of 
alL by his inimitable Irish wit, in which Pat O’Brien, 
notwithstanding his acute rheumatic pains joined with 
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a hearty good will. This buoyant Irish lad and the her- 
culean Irish sailor, had been the life of the expedition, 
when we were imprisoned in the ice, and but for these 
typical sons of Erin, our environments would have been 
much more gloomy. No matter how serious the out- 
look might be, they brought out the oomie and laugh- 
able side of the picture by their mirth-provoking com- 
ments. 

A half dozen persons from the Relief ship at. once 
began their examination into the condition of the sick, 
and captain Ganoe, turning to MacNair, asked: “Are 
these persons all physicians ?” 

“Well, yes, and no,” replied he. <<In the outer 
world you would oall them doctors but here they are 
nurses. These skilled hospital attendants, understand all 
that has been discovered in regard to the treatment of 
both mind and body.” 

“ But what do they use?” asked the Captain. “I 
see no sign of medicines and the usual hospital appli- 
ances. ” r 

“ Th «y naed none,” replied MacNair. “ But this is 
something that must be learned further on. ” 

“Yes,” interposed Iola. “ You will doubtless find 
a very different system of treating human weakness from 
that which I understand is adopted in the outer 
world by the medical practitioners. In their system of 
healing they depend exclusively upon external appliances 
and ingredients, while we depend mainly upon arousing 
the internal powers of mind and spirit, which alone can 
exercise any absolute control over the human organ- 
ism. Your system of treating the body is from with- 
out, while ours is from within, directly opposite to it. u 

I did not at that time comprehend her 'meaning,' 
neither did any of our crew. Its depth was beyond our 
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grasp and we found that indeed this was something to be 
learned further on. But as she ceased speaking, Polaris 
called her to one side, and after a brief consultation with 
the nurges she said to Captain Ganoe: 

“ The nurses report that it will require an hour or 
more to get the patients in proper condition for removal 
and that they want to be left alone with them, and will 
let us know when they are ready.” 

With this, we all returned to the upper deck to await 
the pleasure of the nurses. Captain Batteli, who had 
been an intensely interested listener, notwithstanding his 
retiring disposition, now moved to renew the conversa- 
tion by turning to MacNair and saying: 

“ My dear sir, did I understand you to say that the 
special business of Polaris and Dione is to look out for 
those who may be lost at sea and render assistance as 
occasion may require, and especially for such as may 
drift in from the outer world? Where are your men, 
that women are permitted to engage in these hazardous 
enterprises?” 

* r “ Nothing strange about that,” said MacNair. “As 
you well know, the women of the outer world take the 
lead in all humanitarian work, because they are naturally 
. more sensitive and sympathetic than men. The women 
* of this inner world are even more inclined to extend a 

» helping hand to the distressed, and they are not handi- 

capped by usages which restrict the influence of the 
woman of the outer world. Here, both sexes are placed 
upon terms of absolute equality, "TEBd every individual 
has an opportunity to find the place that is best suited to 
Jij$ or her inclinations. Men are also engaged in this 
worlft but tjKe women here, as in the outer world, are 
more Sympathetic, and as there is nothing to prevent it, 
they hauls carried their humanitarian work to such per- 
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fection, that all the oppressive conditions which afflict 
humanity have been wellnigh removed. To this, more 
than to all other causes combined, do we attribute the 
existence of the ideal conditions which you will find 
throughout this inner world. You certainly cannot 
think that women are out of place when they are pro- 
tecting their own offspring?” 

“ Not that,” said Batteli. “I certainly esteem it 
most fortunate that we have fallen into the hands of 
these humanity loving women, but it all seems so gtrange. 
You have women commanding fleets in the air, and if so, 
why not have them navigating the ocean and command- 
ing your armies and navies?” 

“We have no aipiies and navies to destroy our 
offspring/’ interrupted Iola. “We know nothing of 
these things except from our ancient histories. When 
woman secured her true position in the world she put 
an end to war by removing the vicious commercial, 
financial and governmental systems that enabled one 
class of people to oppress another. When greedy and 
domineering classes could no longer have soldiers to do 
their bidding, poverty was abolished by securing to the 
whole people equal access to the unlimited productive 
power of the earth. The women demanded peace 
because it prevented the slaughter of their offspring in 
useless wars, and in order to have peace it was neoessary 
to secure to all an equal opportunity to create wealth 
by their labor.” 

< 4 But I do not see,” said Batteli, 44 how equal rights 
to women would prevent governmental injustice, with 
its consequent wars and bloodshed. In the outer world, 
some of the most bloodthirsty rulers in the annals of 
history have been women.” 

44 And the same thing was true in the inner world. 
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said Iola, “ until all women had secured their personal 
freedom from the domination of man-made laws and pre- 
rogatives. When that time came, Mother-love completed 
the work of human redemption. In time the women 
became a unit for peace, and this thought was impressed 
upon their offspring and these grew into maturity with- 
out any inclination to rule by violence, and war was 
abolished. And the same love of offspring which put 
an end to war and all its horrors, demanded the 
removal of the discriminations which enabled the 
offspring of one woman to defraud and oppress the 
offspring of another woman. It was the inspiration of 
Mother-love which set the women to investigating the 
systems which enriched the few at the expense of the 
many; and in defense of their children, they united 
their efforts along peaceful lines to establish equitable 
relations in all the affairs of life. The women of that 
day, were not more intelligent than the men, but love 
for their offspring gave them a deeper and more abiding' 
sympathy for the oppressed, and this feeling, if not 
crushed out by the iron heel of military power, will 
ultimately save the people of any country from the con- 
sequences of inequitable conditions.” 

. “I believe you are right,” said Battell, “ but this 
does not explain to me why women should lead in such a 
hazardous business as this in which Polaris and Dione 
are engaged. ” 

“It is because they desire to do so,” said MaeNair. 
“Polaris is a sincere lover of humanity. She is a true 
womanly woman, and as such takes pleasure in render- 
ing assistance to all who are afflicted or distressed, 
i Besides, shedB by education, inclination and long expe- 
pende, an expert in aerial navigation, and holds her posi- 
tion as head of the Life Saving Service by virtue of her 
superior qualities.” , 
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“ But,” said Battell, “as head of a department, she 
might send her subordinates and not take the hardest 
work on herself. It seems to me, that she personalty 
superintends everything, doing as much work as a half 
dozen others ought to do.” 

“Polaris always leads,” said MacNair. “Besides, 
in your case there were especial reasons why she should 
personally lead the search. You were exposed to pecu- 
liar dangers, and it was uncertain whether you had 
been carried into the Oscan or Umbrian oceans, by the 
ocean currents. So, to guard against possible failure, 
she did not trust entirely to the patrols, but continued 
to circumnavigate the concave herself. 

“But few persons could have kept up the incessant 
activity and watchfulness that she and Dione have done 
ever since they captured your dispatches. They were 
determined that you should not be carried into the stormy 
waters of the south if persistent vigilance could prevent 
it.” 

“Well, thank God, they were successful!” said 
Battell. “If we should live a thousand years we could 
not pay them for their efforts in our behalf.” 

“No thanks are required,” again interrupted Iola. 
“Polaris has only done her duty, and as to pay, she 
could hardly comprehend what you meau by it. She 
doubtless felt that she was amply rewarded for all her 
efforts when she succeeded in finding you. Success, 
in a praiseworthy undertaking, is the only reward that 
any man or woman can afford to work for. She has 
found you and therefore has her reward, while we can 
enjoy the pleasure of providing you with the comforts 
of a home and freedom from anxiety, toil and danger. 
You will only get what our common mother nature has 
prepared alike for all her children, while wfe have been 
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especially benefited by the opportunity it has given us 
of helping a brother in distress. If there is any differ- 
ence, we have more reasons to be thankful than you 
have, as we take pleasure in contributing to the happi- 
ness of others. It is in very truth ‘ more blessed to give 
than to receive.”’ 

“I am not an enthusiast,” responded Battell, “but 
I am frank to admit that I am carried away by the tran- 
scendent character of the sentiments you express^, in 
regard to our duties toward each other. But it seems 
to me, that your grand ideal as to what human charac- 
ter ought to be, is so far above our fallen human nature, 
that it can never be realized in this life. Such a charac- 
ter was Jesus, the Savior of mankind as painted by our 
religious teachers. But this character is so very much 
above the human plane of development, that it would 
be regarded as sacrilegious for anyone to attempt to be 
as pure, as noble and as holy as he is said to have been.”/ 
“ The mass of our people,” said Iola, “would 
not understand your allusion to fallen human nature, 
and the Savior of mankind, but I have read a number 
of your religious books, and from comparisons with our 
own anoiept history, have concluded that the Fall of 
Map and his Redemption through the Cross are allegories 
V 1 were ,n tended to teach a wonderful truth. But, 
be this as it may, the character of Jesus, I regard as 
the oMj^ tenly human character that I have met with in 
Uie few outer World books that we have. The wonder 
is, that tEip magnificent character has not been incor- 
porated lpto all of his professed followers. After two 
thousand years of preaching and discipline, it is strange 
that you have not developed many of these characters; 
even surpassing his exalted, standard, especially as he 
hd'd* ” diBCi P le8 that th<3y mi £ ht do greater things than 
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“But,” said Battell, “we are told that he was 
more than man. He was the Son of God, sent upon 
earth from his Father’s home in heaven, to save fallen 
man.” 

“I am willing,” was Iola’s reply, “to admit all 
this, as I understand it. We had similar characters in 
the olden time, who tried to save their fellow beings 
from the low estate in which they lived. But a time 
came' when the effect of their teachings was to produce 
a multitude of such characters, and then the entire peo- 
ple made one great bound upward, and now we are all 
saviors whenever and wherever we find a demand for 
our services in that capacity.” 

Battell looked his astonishment as he asked: 

“Is this heaven? Am I to be brought into the 
presence of not one, but a world full of these God-like 
characters?” 

Iola smiled as she said in response: 

“Yes, this is heaven provided you have heaven in 
you, the only place where you will ever find it And 
this God-like character whom you call a Savior, is also 
in you, as it is in every other human being, just as soon 
as you permit it to be developed. This spark of 
Divinity — this Son of God- — is latent in the- human 
soul, and its efforts to make itself felt, is the source of 
every noble, pure and holy impulse to elevate our com- 
mon humanity. Give the God that is in you a chance 
to develop, and you will become like unto Jesus, a 
‘God manifest in the flesh.’ ” 

“But how am I to develop this God-like character?” 
asked Battell. 

“By becoming a savior of the race to the best of 
your ability,” answered Iola, ‘‘You were taught that it 
was the mission of Jesus to save the world. It is also 
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your mission. He did his duty in his age and genera- 
tion, to elevate humanity, and it is your duty to make 
jest as much of an effort in your age and generation, to 
make the world better for your having lived in it. 

“ You cannot afford to sit down as if you had noth- 
ing to do and ‘cast ail your cares on Jesus.’ You have 
no right to impose, even if it were possible, any more 
burdens upon the ‘meek and lowly carpenter of Judea.’ 
He did his duty, well and truly, and you ought to db 
yours. You, in common with every other human being 
owe a debt to humanity, and you must pay it by your 
efforts to save humanity — 

From all its sins, its aches and pains 

From all its multitude of woes, 

You cannot be released from your share of the obliga- 
tion to save the world, by singing: 

1 Jesus paid it all, all the debt I owe.’ ” 

“I acknowledge,” saidBattell, “ the justice of your 
criticism as applied to the churches of the outer world, 
but I am, or rather, I was, a whaler, and they do not fit 
me. As a sailor, and as a whaler, I never shirked any 
duty or danger, and I expected every other man to do 
his duty. I think if I had been called upon to do 
e t ^ ie wor k of every other man on ship-board, I would have 
objected to it most strenuously. On the same principle, 
Jesus certainly has a clear case against every one of his 
followers for neglect of duty.” 

‘‘I did hot expect you to take my criticism to your- 
self,” uaid Ioty f) “ notwithstanding the fact that you 
referred^ to the religious system of your country, as if it 
was ypui^standerd of faith and practice. I only sought 
to impresktq^n your mind, the truths that, it seems to 
me, the founder of your religion intended to teach. 
Those who tobk up the work after him, seem to have 
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entirely lost sight of the purpose and spirit of his teach- 
ings. But here comes Polaris. She has something to 
communicate.” 

Polaris came forward, and after a brief conference 
with lola and MacNair, she signaled the fleet, which 
began to maneuver, as if aligning itself under orders, 
according to some well-defined plan, while MacNair, 
addressing himself to Captain Ganoe, said: 

“Polaris reports that the nurses are ready, and 
to guard against any excitement that might disturb the 
patients, they want everyone to embark on the airships 
except Mike, who will stay with the patients on the 
Relief ship. Polaris will take Battell and Huston in the 
ship ; with herself Und sister, while Jack and yourself will 
take passage with lola and your humble servant. The 
rest of the fleet will tow the Ice King into port, where 
you can remove your baggage at your leisure. She will 
be taken up the Cocytas to Lake Byblis, where all will 
be safe and under the charge of Pat O’Brien and Mike 
Gallagher. It will be a convenient distance from the home 
we have prepared for you until you have become famil- 
iar with the language, customs of the country, and so 
forth.” 

“How far will it be?” asked the Captain. 

“Only about 150 miles,” replied MacNair, “which 
can easily be reached by airship or electric oar in half an 
hour.” 

“ So quickly as that!” exclaimed Ganoe. 

“ Certainly. 300 miles an hour is nothing extra- 
ordinary.” 
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CHAPTER VII, 

Caking for the sick — -New methods of treat- 
ment Not PHY8ICIAN8 BUT NURSES No 

MEDICINES A RAPID RECOVERY A VOYAGE 

THROUGH THE AIR WONDERFUL OPTICAL 

INSTRUMENTS WHICH REVEAL A PANORAMA OF 

the world— Arrival in Altrurla — Mar 

VELOUR 'IMPROVEMENTS DRUDGERY AND POV- 

ERTY BOTH ABOLISHED. 


S ^IN Ganoe and myself took passage with 
cNair and Iola. For the first time, we 
r embarked upon an airship. I had wit- 
llobn ascensions and had read much in 
is contrivances for navigating the air, all 
en failures. But here was a success, and 
xt to learn everything possible, in regard 
to the mechanical principles involved. 

We found ourselves in an elegantly furnished cabin, 
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but we saw no signs of machinery. Everything in sight 
seemed to be arranged for the especial comfort and con- 
venience of the passengers. The view in all directions, 
through transparent sections, was unobstructed, but the 
sections could be readily shaded, or the light shut out 
entirely as the occupants might desire. 

In the center was a table of exquisite design and 
workmanship, on which were various optical instru- 
ments for the use^of the occupants, and also an electric 
keyboard connected with the hull which was ele- 
vated about thirty inches above the floor upon which it 
rested. 

The shape of the hull in which I concluded that the 
motor power was placed seemed to be adapted to the 
navigation of the water as well as the air and in answer 
to our inquiries MacNair informed us that it could readily 
be converted into either a water craft or land carriage. 
The ordinary propelling power consisted of an ingeni- 
ous combination of wings shaped *like those of an insect, 
but when extraordinary speed was required there 
was a rudder-like appendage, similar to the tail of a€sh, 
that was shot out from the hull. These were operated 
by electricity and appropriate mechanical contrivances. 
He further explained that the power of ’ levitation, or 
rising in the air, did not depend entirely upon the wings, 
but, that by a discovery in magnetism, the vessel was 
rendered positive to the earth so that they mutually 
repelled each other. 

When all was jready, MaoNair touched a button on 
the keyboard, and at once our aerial conveyance bqcame 
instinct with life: Its broad wings that had been neatly 
folded, as it alighted upon the deck, now extended out 
like the pinions of some mighty bird, there was a 
slight whirring noise beneath our feet, and we began to 
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ascend, moving as it were forward, around a spiral 
incline. 

As we circled around and arose to a place among 
the fleet which had hovered over us, we had a full view 
of the ample preparations which our deliverers had made 
for our rescue. On some of the ships we noticed cables 
and powerful dynamos. These vessels were as unlike 
the light and airy passenger boat on which we were 
embarked, as the ponderous freight train is unlike the 
lightning express. They had evidently come prepared 
to take charge of the Ice King as well as the crew. 

^ Polaris, Dione, Battell and Huston had embarked, 

* and ascended a short distance, as if to be in a good 

position to give directions. The hospital attendants 
were carrying the afflicted sailors on board the Relief 
ship, on stretchers, with the exception of Pat 0 ? Brien, 
who was getting around as lively as if there never had 
been anything the matter with him, and Mike seemed 
to be trying to keep him still. We were surprised at 
what seemed to be such a wonderful recovery, and 
MacNair, noticing the intense interest we were taking 
in what was transpiring on the lee King, asked : 

“ What is the matter? Anything going wrong ? ” 

- “Nothing wrong,” replied Captain Ganoe, “but 
something strange. Do you see that herculean sailor 
rushing around down there and evidently making him- 
self useful in caring.for his comrades?” 

“Well ; what of that?” asked MacNair. 

“Only this,” said the Captain, “ a few hours ago 
he was confined to his bed with a severe attack of rheu- 
matism and n6w he seems the personification of health 
aiyk vigor. Can you explain the change in his case 
whiter We others are still helpless ?” 

^ his rheumatic attack had actually run 



its course, but still remained to trouble him as the 
result of the impression that had been made upon his 
mind. If that is the case, then he only needed a men- 
tal suggestion, to remove the rheumatic impression 
which had fastened itself upon him.” 

“ That is a queer view to take of the matter,” said 
the Captain, “ yet there may be something in it. But 
why are the others still helpless? Why would not 
mental suggestion have the same effect on them? ” 

“ I do not understand the particulars in regard to 
their condition, and hence, am not qualified to offer an 
opinion. It may be that the disease in them had 
worked some organic change that was not so easy to 
overcome, or, it may be that the suggestion that 
removed the pain put them to sleep. I see they are 
apparently sleeping soundly.” 

“ I hope their sleep may be a favorable indication,” 
said the Captain. “Ido not,?’ he continued, “under- 
stand this strange disease Which seems to single out 
the most robust and powerful. Can you explain it to 
me?” 

“The atmosphere of this inner world,” interposed 
lola, “is highly .stimulating, and it requires much active 
exercise to provide an outlet for the surplus energy that 
is generated. You were becalmed. Your sailors had 
nothing to do but to rest when they were not tired. 
The energy was created and it must be expended. 
Mental activity would have accomplished this, and their . 
health would have been improved. But failing in 
this, it took the form of fever and acute The 

best, in fact, the only efficient safeguard from disease, 
situated as you were, is to be found in mental activity.” 

“You certainly do not mean to say thAtmen tatty 
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active people are not liable to get sick in this inner 
world?” remarked the Captain. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Iola. “But I will 
say this, that all other conditions being equal, mentally 
active people are not in as much danger, provided they 
think healthy thoughts. If they think disease and 
fear the worst, they will be even more liable than 
others to get just what they think. But if the active 
mind is trained to exercise its power to preserve the 
health of the body, there is no danger from disease.” 

“This is a strange doctrine,” said the Captain, 
“and one that I am anxious to know more about, but 
that must be learned further on, I suppose, as MacNair 
says.” 

We had been rising slowly until we had now 
attained a great height and MacNair interrupted the 
discussion of mental suggestion by saying: 

“We have designedly ascended to a greater height 
than usual, so as to be above the more humid atmos- 
phere. This will give you a better opportunity to 
make observations.” 

“But what observations can we make,” I asked, 
“that could not be made from the surface? When I 
became Satisfied from seeing the sun- shining through 
v] the southern verge, that we had passed into an inner 

world, I expected with the telescope, to be able to scan 
every part of the surface, but I found that I was seem- 
ingly as far from being able to do so, as when I was 
‘ in the outer world. Can you explain to me why I can- 
not "uim my /glass to the zenith and see the opposite 
side oftjthdssoncave? ” 

“'ftiere cab be but one reason,” said MacNair, with 
a merry twinkle in his^eyes. “The gaseous contents of 
the concave must be opaque to your vision.” 
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“Well, well,” I said laughing, “I found that out 
without your assistance, and I am not going to let you 
dodge the question by a play on words. What I want 
to know is, why these gaseous contents at the center, 
are opaque while the air at the surface is not? ” 

“ Well I see,” said MacNair, “that you are deter- 
mined to compel me to reveal how little I know. The 
scientists of the early ages evolved the theory that the 
center of the concave is a gaseous globe composed of 
the very lightest materials which they knew by actual 
experience to be opaque to their vision.” 

1 ‘ But why, ” I asked, “ is it that this concave sphere 
does not shut off the light from the sun?” 

“Because,” said MacNair, “this opaque sphere is 
above our line of vision, — our position on the surface, 
being twelve degrees below the verges. Besides this, the 
central opaque sphere is conceived to be flattened at the 
poles and bulged at the equator, and some have con- 
tended that it is also hollow like the earth. But for 
this opaque sphere our nights would be as light as day 
by the reflection from the hemisphere above.” ' 

“I have thought of that,” I replied, “and still I 
have so much wished that the opposite hemisphere 
could be seen with the telescope.” 

“Well, that is precisely what you will be able to 
do from this airship,” said MacNair. 

“How so?” I asked. “We certainly cannot rise 
above the opaque sphere, and if we could, and got a 
clear view of the opposite hemisphere, that would not be 
seeing from one side of the concave to the other.” 

“Not that surely,” said MacNair, “but scientists 
knowing that magnetic currents often pass more readily 
through opaque than transparent substances, began to 
search for rays of this kind that would pass through 
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dark bodies and be reflected by substances beyond. At 
last they succeeded in securing a photograph through 
wood and metal, and then, all that was required in 
order to enable us to see through opaque matter, was 
an optical instrument that would cast the reflection on 
the retina of the eye. This, in the course of time, 
was accomplished. And now, these wonderful discov- 
eries are used by the medical profession, in order to 
enable them to look into the bodies of their patients 
and examine the internal organs. And, these electro- 
magnetic optical instruments have been so improved 
that they are in general use, in observations where 
opaque bodies obstruct the vi$w. ” 

“And do you tell me this as sober truth?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” responded MacNair, “I propose to 
give you a practical demonstration. You discovered 
that the space between us and the zenith was opaque to 
your vision. Now, take these glasses and adjust them 
- to your eyes and look through those semi-transparent 
sections, which are like a lace-work of tubes. The 
penetrating, power of these glasses, you 6ee, can be 
increased or decreased by moving this slide. They 
enable you to use the magnetic rays which pass through 
all substances for the purpose of vision.” 

We followed his directions and the first glance 
gpve us an ocular demonstration that the surface was 
concave. u Now,” continued MacNair, “ in order to get 
th^v best idea of the leading geographical outlines of 
this^inj&r world, I want you to examine with your 
glasses a zone from the horizon in front of us, through 
the zenTt^i to the horizon behind us. We are now mov- 
ing on /an airline for your future home in Altruria. 
Our course is a little south of West and the distance 
about one thousand miles. We are now very near the 
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center of the Oscan ocean. East of us is the continent 
of Atlan. So, a zone, extending through the zenith along 
the line on which we are moving will pass through the 
equatorial belt, and give you a clear concept of the 
great centers of population and material improvement. 
This is the most important part of the world for you 
to study for the present, and until you learn the lan- 
guage and mingle with the people, you must depend 
upon your eyes as the chief source of information. 

We were now iqoving at great speed and the sensa- 
tions w6re most exhilarating. Looking out over the 
bow we beheld the horizon of water and raising our 
glasses as we had been directed, at an elevation of 
about twenty degrees, the coast line of a continent 
came into view. And still elevating our glasses, we 
rapidly passed in review a wonderful panorama of 
flowing riven*, cultivated fields, tangled wildwood, and 
lofty mountain chains until at an elevation of about 
forty-five degrees, we beheld the western coast line of 
the Altrurian continent. At the zenith, we saw the 
Umbrian ocean, and further down, and directly oppo- 
site to Altruria, the continent of Atlan, suspended, 
as it were, in the eastern sky like a map. Looking 
toward the north, and some ten or twelve degrees 
above the horizon, was the barren island on which we 
had landed. 

We were so engrossed with our observations in a 
world where we could take a bird’s eye view of any part 
of it, that we did not care to continue the conversation 
in which we had become so intensely interested. Thte 
continent which we were approaching, looked through 
our glasses like a vast concave picture of a most lovely 
country suspended above the horizon, and covering 
almost the entire western sky. But when we looked 
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through our ordinary glasses, the general appearance 
was not materially different from what it would have 
been in the outer world. I could but wonder at this 
marvelous discovery, which had enabled the inventor 
to construct instruments that converted opaque rays 
into rays of light, and I could not help thinking, what a 
restraint the general use of such wonderful optical 
instruments would be upon evil doers. Nothing could 
be hidden from those who cared to investigate. 

While my thoughts wandered into other channels, 
my gaze was riveted upon the wonderful panorama pre- 
sented to our view. I noted that the divisions between 
land and water were strikingly similar to the physical 
geography of the outer world, except in this, that the 
land surface of the inner world on the line of the 
equator seemed to correspond very closely with the 
water surface of the outer world, though on a much 
smaller scale. The clear weather prevailing in the 
western hemisphere gave us a splendid view of the 
continent of Altruria. In a few localities dense masses 
of clouds obscured, but did not entirely shut out the 
view; and on the whole we got a clear concept of the 
topography of the country. 

1 \ A lofty mountain chain extended from the north 

.^Ae southland many long rivers flowed from the 
mqu^ains into the ocean on either side. Large areas 
of the liurface seemed to be highly cultivated, and even 
in the mountains, palatial buildings were brought into 
view by the higher powers of our telescopes. Boats 
plowed-^along the rivers and on the lakes, and the 
entire country seemed to be a network of railroads, 
while airships appeared like specks in the field of our 
vision, flitting here and there and speeding in every 
direction. 
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But the most singular feature which attracted our 
attention, was, that notwithstanding all the evidences 
of a highly cultivated country and the most active 
traffic and trade between the different sections, we 
nowhere discovered any indications of great cities; and 
while what appeared to be extensive manufacturing 
establishments existed in numerous localities, and the 
harbors along the shore lines were filled with shipping, 
nowhere did we see vast olouds of smoke such as viti- 
ate the atmosphere in the large cities and manufactur- 
ing districts of the outer world. . 

We were so taken up with what we could see, that 
we had no inclination to withdraw our attention from 
this wonderful panorama, to ask for many explanations 
of minor details. We now had a view of an entire 
continent and were disposed to make the most of 
the opportunity. It was doubtless highly civilised, 
and had its libraries filled with historical, scientific, 
sociological and ethical works that would, in time, 
reveal to us all that was worth knowing. As MacNair 
had said, we must use our eyes as our chief source of 
information, until we had acquired the language and 
familiarised ourselves with the daily life and usages of 
the people. 

We were now nearing the continent and MacNair 
reduced our speed so as to give us time to make our 
observations more in detail. The general direction of 
the coast was north and south for some hundreds of 
miles. Along the mainland, capes and promontories 
were numerous, while running parallel therewith Was 
a chain of islands, forming a continuous series of bays 
which in the outer world would have been of inestima- 
ble value as harbors. 

One long island, lying parallel with die coast 
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immediately before us, particularly attracted our 
•attention. It seemed to be some twenty-five or thirty 
miles in length, and lay like an elevated ridge, between 
two promontories which extended out from the main- 
land at either extremity, from which it was separated 
by narrow channels. This formed a magnificent bay 
which contained a number of smaller islands that 
divided the bay into a series of land-locked harbors.. 

The Cocytas river, to which our attention had 
been called, flowing from the mountains in the 
northwest, entered this bay at its northern extrem- 
ity, through two outlets about five miles apart. 
Between these outlets was a triangular island about 
fifteen miles in length. The north bank of the north- 
ern outlet was a promontory which extended out from 
the mainland, to within a few hundred feet of the 
northern extremity of the island which separated the 
waters of the bay from the ocean. 

As we neared the coast, what had seemed to be a 
huge smokestack on the point of the promontory that 
constituted the southern shoreline of the bay, was 
revealed to our vision as a colossal tower, that in ite gen- 
eral appearance, was an exact duplicate of the strange 
tower we had passed at the northern verge, at the point 
where we had escaped from the ice. The material used, 

, the 8t 7 le of architecture, and everything about it indi- 

t cated it was erected by the same people and for the 

v same purpose. 

We had now been speeding forward in a straight 
line for fivediours. We had covered fully 1,000 miles, 
and MacNair assured us that we had been traveling slowly’ 
in qrder to givers an opportunity to study the topo- 
gra^h^f the pountry, as a whole, from an advantageous 
positiofl^fcafa average height of about four miles, though 
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at times we had ascended to higher altitudes, as Iola sug 
gested, to so train our lungg to an attenuated atmosphere, 
that we would experience less discomfort from the lofty 
aerial flights we were destined to make. 

MacNair now called our especial attention to the 
region of country we were approaching. It was an agri- 
cultural district, and, evidently, in a high state of culti- 
vation. It looked like a vast prairie farm, regularly laid 
out, in the shape of a parallelogram, extending from east 
to west about thirty miles, and from south to north 
about fifteen miles. Magnificent buildings appeared at 
regular intervals, surrounded by beautiful grounds, and 
connected by broad boulevards, reaching from one end 
to the other, and crossed by elevated roads at regular 
intervals. On these magnificent highways, splendid 
carriages were rolling, but no horses were in sight. 
Electric cars were continuously moving both ways 
between these houses, the north and south lines being 
elevated. 

Airships of all sizes and designs, seemed to be 
ubiquitous, and were moving in every direction. Chil- 
dren amused themselves on the shaded lawns that bor- 
dered the boulevards, and in the flower gardens of the 

seemed to be distinctively agricultural, much of the 
surface was given up to parks, shaded driveways, mini- 
ature rivers, artificial lakes, fountains, ornamental gar- 
dens and orchards. i !- 

The lands devoted to cultivation, wens laid off inib 
rectilinear fields running the entire length of the district, 
thus securing a saving of labor that could not have been 
accomplished in any other manner. From one end to 
the other of these long fields, monster machines were 


highly ornamented grounds around the palatial buildings 
which appeared in every direction. While this district 
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moving, operated by electricity, and completing their 
work as they went. One , machine to which MacNair 
directed our especial attention, was a combined break- 
ing plow, seeder and roller. It was moving at a rapid 
rate, and leaving behind it a strip, fifty feet in width, 
thoroughly pulverised, seeded and rolled. The operator 
occupied a comfortably furnished cab, and directed the 
progress of the machine by what we were told was a 
delicately arranged electric keyboard on a table before 
him. 

Everywhere within the range of our vision was pre- 
sented a scene of industrial activity, and yet compara- 
tively few appeared to be engaged in actual labor. The 
major portion of the population seemed to be out enjoying 
a holiday. So impressed was Captain Canoe with this 
appearance, that he asked if it was some special festi- 
val occasion. 


‘ ‘ Not at all, ” said MacNair. ‘ ‘ This scene of reerea- 
tion and enjoyment is of every day occurrence - *:flPhe 
people of this inner world haveikiniied that it tafias wery 
little physical labor to provide r abundance of* wery 
article of necessity, comfort and luxury for the whole 
people. They have discovered how to control the great 


forces of nature and the machine has taken the place of 
hum^n musel&P^ 

s*id the Captain, “does not thatthrowthe 
people out of employment, and place 
them a$tt&#imercy of the people who own the machines 
and the land ?” 

“It certainly does,” answered MacNair. “It 
deprives^ ad persons of toilsome drudgery, and places 
them absolutely at the mercy of the people who own the 
machines and the land. But this is just what they want, 


because these same people who are deprived of employ- 
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ment, own both the land and the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. Hence, they are enabled to enjoy 
a perpetual holiday. The amount of work to be done, 
is a much coveted task, as it provides necessary exercise, 
and from the fact that it is useful and contributes to the 


commonweal, it is ennobling. The people of this coun- 
try are too wise to permit the private ownership of land 
and the means of production, and thus deprive them- 
selves of the abundance, that can be provided for all by 
the intelligent application of human labor to those natural 


resources which exceed in productiveness ail the demand 
that can be made upon them. 

“ But here we are,” continued MacNair, “ over the 
land, and now we will loiter along, so you can study the 
immediate neighborhood in which you will have your 
home until you want to make a change. These mag- 
nificent buildings are communal homes, and this is a 


communal agricultural district. I am engaged here as a 
teacher of English, and it has been thought best to- bring 
you here, because quite a number of people are learning 
to speak our language. It will therefore be more agreea- 
ble to you until you have learned to speak the language 
of Altruria, which has long been universal throughout 
the inner world. But this will not take you long, and 
then your services will be in demand as a teacher. The 


people are anxious to learn all that can be discovered 
concerning the outer world. 

This country is divided into numerous districts 
which are numbered from north to south. This is Dis- 
trict No. 1, Range No. 1, west. This range line corre- 
sponds with longitude 180°. These longitudinal lines 
are numbered east and west just as they are in the outer 
world, but as the circle is smaller, the distance between 
the lines is proportionally less. 
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“ The tower which you were examining so closely 
as we came to land, is , the point from which longitude 
is calculated. It stands on the equator, and the north 
and south verges are said to have been marked on the 
same longitude by similar towers, in ancient times, 
before communication between the inner and outer 
worlds was closed by the great ice age, and floods 
which are said to have submerged all the lower lands. 
Some regard these traditions as mythical, but many 
of the ablest scholars accept them as the fragments of 
authentic history which were saved from some great 
cataclysm. ” 

“ Then,” said Captain Ganoe, “it will doubtless 
be interesting to these people to learn, that our log book 
confirms the truth of these traditions. At the point 
where we escaped from the ice was a stupendous tower 
situated on a point of land, and it was in latitude 85 ° 
north, longitude 180 ° west. So from this it seems that 
we are now situated directly under the Pacific ocean.” 

“ This indeed will be welcome news to the people 
* of the inner world,” said MacNair. “Numerous expe 

ditions have been sent to discover these towers, but thus 
far, they have either perished, or have been driven back 
by the cold and storms of the icy verges. Our ancient 
histories record, that, from the top of these towers, the 
philosophers made note of some wonderful appearances 
i ih the heavens which threatened the race with destruc- 
tion. Oqua, who is at the head of our district schools 
wijl indeesd be glad to converse with you on this subject. 
Sh&toi»*toeen an enthusiastic patron of polar expeditions, 
belmVmg that the discovery of these towers would con- 
firm mqch in the history of the world that has been 
regarded as mythical. It was the first of these expedi- 
tions_/to use the airship, that rescued me. The only 
important discovery made was that while the airships 
are all the most enthusiastic expected in these medial lati- 
, tudes where storms are unknown, they are not equal to 

the task of penetrating the icy verges.” 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

Arrival in Altruria — A colossal communal 
Home— District 1, Range 1— Under the 
Pacific Ocean — Battell at the telephone 

— Startling apparition in a mirror 

Enrolled in school — Study of the lan- 
guage — Phonographic enunciator — A com- 
munal agricultural district — The first 

REVOLT AGAINST LANDLORDISM — FREEDOM 

THE RULE A NEW WORLD STRIKINGLY 

similar to America. 


jF^fTY jHILE MacNair was speaking our airship had 
^**^Palighted upon the top of one of the monster 
houses. W e found that a portion of the roof 
constituted the boat yard for the airships which were 
kept for the use of the community. In the center of 
this roof and elevated far above it, was a circular struc- 
ture which was slowly revolving, and we couhtsee that 
it was occupied by people who seemed to be enjoying a 
siesta. MacNair informed us that this was the reclining 
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room where the members of the community retired to rest 
and enjoy the scenery in every direction, as well as a 
place for conferences in its many private apartments. 

From this roof, elevators connected at various 
points with the floors below. This was by far the larg- 
est residence building I had ever seen. It consisted of 
one main building, twelve stories in height and 600 
feet in length by 200 wide. On either side w£re three 
wings, of the same height, 200 feet long by 100 feet in 
width. The building was constructed of serai-transpa 
rent material which admitted a mellowed light. At the 
points occupied by the elevator cages were awnings of 
the same material as that which constituted the roof. 
We took our seats in one of these elevators, MacNair 
touched a button and the cage descended, leaving its cov- 
ering as part of the main roof. 

We landed in an extensive dining hall where a 
magnificent repast had been provided for us. The tables 
were loaded with the finest soups, bread, vegetables, 
honey, fruits and nuts in the greatest variety. MacNair 
informed us that any person had the right to eat at any 
communal home or public dining hall in the world pro- 
vided that he had performed his share of productive 
labor in any part of the wojdd. 

No matter where the labor is applied, the product 
is added to the world’s supply and it does not signify 
where its equivalent is consumed. The evidences of use- 
ful service rendered to society, which are issued by the 
proper authorities in every part of the world, entitle the 
holder to food, shelter and raiment in aniy other part of 
the world. These evidences of labor performed, pro- 
cure i, the right of way upon any public conveyance on 
¥ lana or water, or through the air. 


To us, this had. indeed been a most eventful day. 
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We had been discovered in our forlorn condition 
early in the morning and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we had embarked for a voyage of 1000 miles through the 
air, dunng which time we had been permitted to enjoy 
a bird s eye view of the mighty oceans and vast conti- 
nents of the world. By the time we were through with 
our suppers it was 1 1 p. m ., and MacNair’s announce- 
ment that we would now be conducted to our rooms, was 
indeed most welcome. He explained that they were in 
he visitors department which we would occupy until 
our own apartments were ready. 

I was introduced into a magnificent bed chamber 
but was so sleepy that I scarcely noticed its contents. 

was late next morning when I awoke, and when I 
went out into the hall, I found it full of people i—W 
to and fro, and wondered how it was that I couM sleep 
so soundly. But the mystery was soon explained. I 
met MacNair in the dining hall and in his usual cheerful 
manner he asked: 

“Well, Jack, how did you rest?” V ' 

, A11 1 “hi, ‘‘but I seem to have lost my 

ability to waken up. I am usually aroused by the W 

noise, oht all the passing to and fro in the hall had no 
effect on me. ” 

“Of course not,” said he. “We wanted you to 
sleep all you could, and so out off the sounds from your 
rooms. These walls are all upholstered so that no 

sound can enter when the sound conductors are disoon- 
nected. 

“Now,” he continued, “justmake yourself at home 
and look around for a day or two. Go wherever your 
inclinations seem to direct, and make good use of your 

eyes. Remember that transportation is free. Iam now 

going to register your arrival. Your other comrades 
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have gone to Lake Byblis. Polaris will take care of 
them and the Ice King.” 

I took him at his word, and roamed at will over 
the grounds and through the public offices, Library, 
Museum, Lecture Room, Music Hall, etc. I found that 
the heads of the departments and many others understood 
some English, and ail treated me with the utmost cour- 


— j - 

The second morning Ioia informed us that Battell 
wanted to communicate with us and conducted us to the 
telephone room. On entering I was surprised to see 
Battell standing before me, and he greeted me in his 
usual cordial manner: 

“Well, good morning, Jack. How do you like this y 
enclyyited land?” 

“J^am delighted to meet you,” I replied, and 
extended * my hand. Imagine my surprise when it 
touched the smooth surface of a mirror, and Battell broke 
into a hearty laugh, saying: 

“I Would indeed like to shake, but we are not yet 
able to reach 150 miles.” 

1 wag astonished. Indeed I was so taken aback 

> '■vn • * 

by the unexpected and life-like apparition, that for 
once I was completely dumbfounded. Iola, seeing 
my, confusion came to my rescue, saying: 

“I ought to have prepared you for this by some 
explamition of our system of inter-communication, but I 
thought that the use of our electro-magnetic optical 
instruments, by which we are enabled to see through 
\ opaque v substances had prepared you for this. The 
'Mreflectic^of Captain Battell on the mirror, is only 
V mother method of applying the same principle. The rays 
r from him, converted into rays of light, are reflected 
upon, the mirror, on the same principle that the rays 
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from the extern hemisphere are reflected on the retina 
oi tne eye. 

tK 1 *?. have antici P»t«d 8Uc h an application of 

this wonderful discovery,” I replied, “but it was never- 
theless so unexpected, that I was entirely unprepared for 

“Well Jack,” came from the phonograph, “you 
are not alone in your astonishment. 1 would have been 
quite as much surprised to see you, had I not been 
apprised of what I might expect. I called you np 
in o^er to let yon know that we have just arrive,, at 
ake Byblis. The Ice King is coming. The hospital 
boat,, here. Pat and Mike are well. Lief and Eric 
have gone on to the hospital and the other three sailors 
are dead. We are all well pleased with the possible 
exception of Mike, who thinks we are bewitched. Pat 
got well so soon that Mike thinks he must be craay. 

arrives?” 4 8haH ^ d ° De ^ ^ b>gg * ge wb « n 

After consulting with Captain Ganoe, who was 
present, I replied: 

“Send our trunks to Headquarters, District No. 1 

Kange 1, Continent of Altruria.” . 

“ Well, well, Jack,” responded Battell, “I am glad 
yon know where you are. I am not so sure about 
myself. We are treated royally. This is a lovely lake 
with the most magnificent surrounding, I ever beheld. 

I take it, that this is a great pleasure resort, for a peo- 
ple who seem to have nothing to do but to enjoy them- 
selves. We are taking lessons in the language, and find 
it very easy. I have taken the liberty to authorise the 
department of Education to translate our library, and 
they were so anxious about it, that they went out on air- 
ships to meet the Ice King, and commence the work.” 
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< ‘ That is right,” said Captain Ganoe, who now came 
forward and took up the conversation. “Tell them the 
Ice King, and all we have so far as I am concerned, is 
at their service.” 

“They have no use for the ship,” responded Bat- 
tell, “but would highly appreciate it, as a specimen of 
American ship building. They will place Pat f*nd Mike 
in charge as soon as the ship comes in. Polaris informs 
me that the whole world will give us a reception at 
Lake Byblis when some great council meets here. By 
that time she thinks we will have become masters of the 
language and learned in all the wisdom of the Altrurians. ” 

We frequently conferred with Batteli, and he kept 
us advised in regard to everything of interest relating 
to the Ice King, and other matters in which we felt 
especially interested. Acting upon MacNair’s sugges- 
tion, I gave my entire time to the study of our immedi- 
ate surroundings. I found that this magnificent home 
contained over 2000 people, men, women, and children, 
and still there was no crowding. The main building 
contained all the offices and store rooms, public balls, 
school rooms, library, museum, dining hall, kitchen and 
<r laundry. Powerful storage batteries furnished elec- 
tricity for heating and lighting, and motor power for manu- 
facturing, which formed a part of the educational sys- 
tem in every home. The wings were given up entirely 
to apartments, so that the members of this immense 
family could be just as secluded and exclusive as they 
desired. Each one had a private apartment furnished 
to his or her taste. 


Each room was numbered and connected by tele- 
phone with the library, storerooms and business offices, 
.^Aand couiii.be placed in communication with the oceu- 
^ ^ants of any other apartment, or with the District 
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i.xch ange which could place them in communication 

the lib“rl ^ W ° rld ' ^ * b °° k Waa wanted fr °™ 
the library or a*y .rt.cle from the storeroom, it was 

ordered by telephone, and delivered at once, by pneu- 
matic tube. Every apartment could be connected by 
Phonograph with the lecture room or music hall, and 
the occupant could listen to the lecture or music, with- 

“ 8 * ° T hCr r °° m - There WM al8 ° * universal 

distribution of news by the same means to any person 
who desired such service. 

In each of these communal homes was a pnblish- 

ing department, and all the facilities for manufacturing 

furniture, clothing and almost any utensil needed, equal 

to the supply of the community, if it was found to be 

necessary. While the district was devoted mostly to 

agnculture, m lt s educational system, every member 

Wa V™ lned 111 ^ mechanic arts and general business 
methods. 

This training began with the children and contin- 
ued for life as occasion might require. People never 
imagined that they would become too old to learn. 
They were taught that the most important service they 
could render to themselves and to society was to edu 
cate themselves, physically, mentally and monUy, and 
that for this kind of service sooiety could well afford to 
give them access to all that was required for their sus- 
ten a nee and comfort. 

Hence all facilities for improvement, books, papers, 
scientific instruments and instruction were not only 
free, but the nse of them was regarded as a valuable 
service to society. The pupil attended school, got his 
or her evidence of labor performed, which entitled the 
holder to food, shelter, clothing, etc., the same as the 
teacher, as both were alike servi^ sooiety. The 
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pupils, in training themselves for lives of usefulness, 
were regarded as benefiting the community as well as 
themselves, and hence the community was in duty 
bound to provide them with all the essentials for their 
highest development of hody and mind, in harmony 
with the demands of an advanced or advancing civiliza- 


These lessons concerning this inner world civiliza- 
tion, derived from conversations with MacNair, Iola 
and others who could converse in English, and confirmed 
by our own observations as far as they had gone were 
intensely interesting, and we never tired of asking ques- 
tions, which were always answered courteously and in 
a satisfactoiy manner. But I soon reached the point 
where I began to feel the need of more comprehensive 
sources of information. I wanted to be able to speak 
the language of the country, converse with all the peo- 
ple, attend lectures and make the fullest use practicable 
of the extensive libraries and numerous publications 
Which Contained the current literature of the times, so 
that T could enter into the spirit and purpose of this 
Wonderful civilization, which seemed to be far more 
attractive than the most entrancing picture of Utopia. 
Feeling thus, I was prepared for what was to follow. 

Olio morning after we had somewhat familiarized 
ourselves with our new surroundings, and we felt 
inclined to rest and think, rather than to roam around, 
MacNair asked: 

S ip yon like your new home since you have 
ook around and get acquainted ?” 
as I am concerned,” I replied, “1 am 
the country and the treatment I receive 
6. But there is so much to learn, that I‘ 
lined. If I were able to converse with the 
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people, and enter into the spirit 
would be more at home. I want 
all the sources of learning which i 
literature and I think that the tinv 
best thing we can do is to settle d< 
study of the language. ” 

“I knew that you would soon 
sion,” said NacNair, “but what 
necessary step in your education, 
to our classes and you can go with 
lesson. In order to fdt'ilifofn 1./VM 
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recorded all you have to do is to increase the speed of 
the clock work in order tb have the word pronounced 
just as it is Bpoken in ordinary conversation. This 
instrument is called a Phonographic Enunciator and it 
records the sound of every character by means of a 
simple but most delicately constructed mechanical con- 
trivance which has been carefully adjusted to the tones 
of the human voice. The sounds thus recorded by the 
use of the sound characters on the keyboard are then 
pronounced audibly on the principle of our old fash- 
ioned phonograph. 

‘‘You will find that the definition of the words and 
the grammatical structure of our language are very easy 
to learn. This small dictionary of root words, defined 
in English, contains the key to the definition of every 
word in our language. When you have committed 
these definitions to memory you will not find it difficult, 
even without a teacher, or lexicon, to define every word 
compounded from them. The grammar, as you will 
see, is not essentially different from your own, except 
. f that we have simplified its treatment. We recognize 
but four parts of speech; nouns, verbs, modifiers and 
connectives. The study of our language is further 
facilitated from the fact, that when its fundamental 
principles are fully understood, you will naturally have 
a word for every meaning, instead of a variety of mean- 
ings for one word. Our Altrurian language has been 
repeatedly revised by carefully selected committees of 
eminent, scholars, with a view to making it so easy to 
learn that it would become universal, a result that was 
accomplished several hundred years ago.” 

^ A “Polaris showed me a school library something 
Wkdtop^Baid I, “but it was adapted to pupils who 
wanted to sftidy English.” 
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“Yes/’ remarked Iola, “we have been urging her 
for a long time to study English, but we never could 
induce her to make the effort. But,” she added, smil- 
ing, “no doubt she now regrets it. I predict that it 
will not be long before she is speaking English as 
glibly as she does her mother tongue. But I must go 
now. If you need any help, just touch that button 
and I will come at once.” 

She bade us adieu, and we went to work to master 
the language. As Iola and MacNair had informed us, 
we found it remarkably easy. We had been well 
trained from childhood in distinguishing all these 
sounds, and our eyes soon became familiar with the 
characters by which they were represented, and before 
we retired to rest after our first day’s study, we were 
practicing the pronunciation of words, and committing 
definitions to memory. 

We soon had quite a vocabulary of words at oar 
command, which we introduced into our ordinary con- 
versation. This could be the more readily done, 
because of the grammatical construction of the lan- 
guage being so similar to the English. Associated as 
we were, with a number of highly educated people, who 
understood both languages, our progress was very rapid, 
and in a short time we could express all of our wants 
in the language of the country, and when we did not 
have the right word we substituted English, knowing 
it would be understood, and also, that some one would 
supply the right word. We determined from the 
beginning, to use no language but the Altrurian, just 
as rapidly as we could acquire it. We used It in read- 
ing, writing and conversation, and soon we scarcely 
thought of our mother tongue, except when we heard 
it spoken. 
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MacNair and, Iola were engaged with their classes 
an average of two hours, a day, ; $nd we ordinarily spent 
our leisure and recreation time together. Our home 
was also District Headquarters, and here we were con- 
tinually meeting with representatives from every home 
in the district, and our acquaintance was rapidly 
extended. We often visited other homes, sometimes 
by electric carriage or airship, and sometimes wri would 
walk for miles. When tired, we could always hail a 
ear or carriage. Thus, we were by our associations 
continually improving in the use of the language, while 
we were adding to our fund of knowledge concerning 
the country, by observation and conversation with the 
people. 

I carefully studied the economy of the home in 
which we lived, being assured that this was a sample 
of a multitude of others. The same thing whs true of 
the district. So in a general way, we were making a 
study of the entire concave by having a sample submit- 
ted to our inspection. At least, I could get a very clear 
idea of agriculture, the great basic industry that sus- 
tains the race, and hence, I am condensing into this 
chapter the results of a long and careful investigation 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. 

During our attendance at school Iola and MacNair 
frequently took us for a sail in their airship. This 
gave qs an opportunity to study its mechanism, and at 
the same time obtain a bird’s eye view of the country, 
and if anything especially attracted our attention, all 
we had to do was to ask for an explanation. As we 
had first approached the continent we were struck by 
thk large residences, storage buildings, and the long 
^Ifecwlinear fields, but now that we examined the scene 
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at leisure we began to take in the details, and were 
impressed by the general sameness of the picture. 

These magnificent buildings were strikingly simi- 
lar to each other and the same thing was true of the 
long rectilinear fields and the arrangement of the orops. 
The residence buildings were apparently situated at 
alternate section corners ^and hence about two miles 
apart each way. Midway between these were large 
ware-houses, elevators, mills, factories, etc. 

To the east and west these long rows of buildings 
were connected by surface, electric roads, and north 
and south by elevated roads. These roads, both pass- 
enger and freight, all passed through these buildings. 
This general arrangement of everything into squares, 
gave the entire district, from the cabin of the airships, 
the appearance of an immense checkerboard. 

This district which may be taken as a sample of 
many others, had a complete system of waterworks, a 
continuous pressure being secured by a series of stand- 
pipes, from three to five hundred feet in height, which 
forced the water to every point where it was needed. This 
system also provided water for irrigation purposes as 
the season seemed to require. This with a complete 
system of drainage, constituted a method of keeping 
the most perfect condition for producing the great- 
est abundance. In addition to this, all the waste pro- 
ducts were converted into fertiliser and returned to the 
soil. These wise, economic, scientific methods and 
intense cultivation, explain how this small distinct, sus- 
tained a population of 200, 000 and yet gave up fully one- 
half of its lands to boulevards, lawns, parks, drive-ways 
and ornamented grounds. 

Electricity was the universal motor power, as well as 
a stimulant to the growth of orops. The soil was ptolver- 
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seeded and tolled by vast machines. The grab was 
harvested, threshed and placed in sacks by huge ciw- 
bnsed reapers and threshers, and dried by passing 
through evaporators on an endless belt which conveyed 
it to elevators, from which it reached the mills by force 
of gravity, if that is the right word to apply to the cen- 
trifugal force which in this moral world held everything 
to the surface. , 

The standard day’s labor was but two hoars; and yet 
with the aid of machinery, ten persons harvested a strip 
of grain one hundred feet wide and thirty miles in length, 
delivering the same at the elevators in sacks, while 
another ten prepared the soil and put in another crop. 
All the other work was carried on in the same labor sav- 
ing manner, and this two hours of labor was deprived of 
every feature of drudgery and became only agreeable 
exercise. 

One thing I noticed particularly; domestic animals 
seemed to be raised more as pets than for use. The only 
animal diet ordinarily used consisted of eggs, milk, 
butter *z*d cheese. Sheep and goats were raised for the 
heeee which was manufactured into the finest fabrics. 
Fruits and nuts were produced in the greatest abundance 
and constituted a very Urge part of the diet of the 
people. "> 

* VP** * ras a stupendous farm and in 

object had evidently been 
utility, rather than ornament. The work of the land- 
scape gardener had been utilised to the largest extent, 
but h had not been permitted to encroach upon the ue- 
f ul. The economy in the uniformity in which the Unds 
were laid out, the houses constructed and the work of 
production carried on, gave to the whole country such an 
artificial appearance, especially from the airships which 




we used most generally m our observations, that Captain 
Qunoe could mm longer refrain from com m e nting apeu 
it. One day as we were souring above thin magnifi- 
cent farming district, be ashed MaeNatr if tike entire 
inner world hud been cut out according to the mum 
pattern. 

“No* at all,” replied MaeNair. “Yen will tad 
plenty of variety. Every person has aa oppsrtnnsly to 
gratify his or her tastes, pre s i d e d that by so d oin g they 
do not deprive others of the earner privilege. There is 
nothing compulsory about it People w ho da not des ire 
to dwell together eaa find plenty ef opportunities 
to be by themselves. The tale here is freedom. Peo- 
ple live together in communities because it s ee m es 
so many advantages, bat they often take an outing and 
find variety, and seftitade if they want it, in earn pn m- 
lively wild and uninhabited parts of the country. 

“But,” I said, “1 am carious tu leant how it was 
that the eommunal system came to bo es tabli s h e d , in 
the outer world i am in cli ned to behove that it would be 
impossible to find so many peopl e wbu would five 
together in ha r m ony .” 

“ That is doubtless true,” said MacNair. “ Betas 
1 now understand it, indue* ces are at work, which will 
ultimately compel the producing i*f e e to earns 
together ae one family, in order to enable them to pre- 
serve any semidance of pers o n al liberty and s ss*e ss nr 
independence.” 

“And was it,” I asked, “necessity that compelled 
the founders of thife district to organize this system of 
community life?” 

“ It certainly was,” interrupted Iehu “This district 
was founded by a few of the more intelligent laborers 
in the great city which at that time existed at themouth 
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Of the Cocytas. A time had come when the laboring 
masses were forced to get together in colonies and co 
operate with each other in order to live. This represents 

. firs j t or « anized of the masses against landlord- 
ism and the spirit of commercial and financial cannibal- 
ism, which had reached its apex in the large cities 
existing in the olden time along this eastern coast. The 
few owned all the land, all the machinery and all ' the 
facilities for distribution while the many were often fam- 
ishing for food, and always begging for an opportunity 
to serve some master who would feed them.” 

“If they were indeed so poor,” I asked, “how was 
it possible for them to break the chains by which they 
were bound?” 3 


“That is along story,” said Iola, “and cannot 
be recorded in a word. Volumes are filled with the 
futile efforts of the working classes to protect themselves 
by organization, and their education had to come through 
their repeated failures. But all these futile efforts at 
organization were on the competitive plan, and actually 
placed one class of workers in competition with another 
class. At first the skilled artisans, seemingly secured 
some advantages by the trade unions, but it was only a 
question of time when the improvement in machinery 
and a division of labor, placed the skilled workman, to a 
very larger extent, in competition with the common 
laborer for the privilege of running the machines, which 
did the work better than the most skillful mechanic and 
with a speed that had never before been dreamed of 
From that timeW to the end, the employed in every 
bihncVof production were placed in a bitter and destruc- 
tive cofitest widf the unemployed for the privilege of 
workingdSr-iP'inaster. S 


‘It wa 




Ljiot until they had reached this condition 
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by bitter experience that they began to learn just what 
was the matter. Among the first things that ooourred 
to them, was, that they were at the mercy of the landlord 
until they had access to the soil, bat how oould they 
obtain access to the soil in their penniless condition? 
This was the question that racked their brains. 

“But conditions, which neither they, nor 
their oppressors could control, were foroing a solution. 
It had been recognised in the civilisation of that time, 
that the poor and the physically infirm, had a just claim 
on society for food, shelter and raiment which must not 
be disregarded. All that they needed, was the fruits of 
their labor applied to the soil, and the money kings had 
to a very great extent monopolised the soil. It was 
worthless to them unless it was cultivated. Its posses- 
sion still gave them power to oppress the landless, but 
not the opportunity to speculate, as no one was able to 
buy. So to save the expense of feeding their victims 
they were willing that the land should be used, by 
these objects of charity, to produce their food by their 
labor. 

“ Thus was provided the opportunity that enabled 
far sighted reformers to introduce a new system of organ- 
ization among the poor, which plaoed all their relations 
to each other on an ethical, instead of a selfish basis. 
They began by organizing exchanges among them- 
selves, and what they saved to themselves in this way 
was invested in land for which there were no other pur- 
chasers. For a time this enabled the land owners to 
sell the lands which were useless to themselves, as a 
source of profit The colonists continued to cultivate 
the land, sell the surplus in the cities, and buy more 
land, but they never sold an acre. In the coarse of 
time, the lands of this district were socialised and rent 
abolished. 
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„ nm 7 mmg pr ° fit> Whi< * U,ldej ’ the Old 

Zrr !tem Ief i ; i the han<l9 "^producers, never 
to return, they were able to abolish landlordism, as far 

vhey were concerned, and their wealthy oppressor* 
congratulated themselves that they had gotte/rid of a 

tri-r bm the — 

impoverish others, and thus create other dangerous 
c asses, anu the only way to get rid of them, was to give 
theman opportunity to dig their living out of the Ll. 
It became a common thing for cities to organize more- 

r u hW 6n thC ? ° 0r to * eettre *«bsistence by 
cultivating vacant lots. Indeed, this was one of the 

first signs tfu* marked the decline, and presaged the 

mereiatand'r ^ f* ^ eri8ting ot «>*»- 

mercuil and financial cannibalism that impovished the 

people, 

"This community demonstrated that labor could 
even under the most adverse circumstances, by co-oper- 
ating , n production and distribution, get control of land 
and the means of production, and abolish tribute to non- 
producers in all its forms. You will find the history of 
these movements most intensely interesting, and I should 

ink from what I have learned, of inestimable value in 
your native land. r 

."Since MacNair gave us the benefit of his knowl- 
edge of the economic system which exists in the outer 
world, our scholars have studied our own ancient his- 
tones as they neverdid before. Situated as we are, it is 
hard to believe that any people, no matter how ignorant 
they may be, would permit a few to take possession of 
the earth andjitarvethe many, but such was the situation 
here m the olden times; hence, it i* not strange that these 

condition* eriit in tJu» mit**- »* 



surprised that you can hardly believe such condi- 
tions could exist in any country claiming to be civilised 
But why is it that the people of this inner world, under- 
stood the nature of this evil and removed it ao long ago, 
while the masses of the people of the outer world seem 
to he utterly oblivious to the fact that there is anvthimr 
wrong?” J 8 

“On this question I can only theorize,” Iola. 
"I have thought that it may have been the long con- 
tinued ice age, that with its rigors, held the people of 
the outer world buck and retarded their development 
until long after the inner world had made a very consid- 
erable progress toward civilization. But MacNair has a 
theory that may have something in it. He believes that 
the psychic conditions in a concave world, tend directly 
toward concentrated effort and co-operation, because the 
heads of the people all point toward each other and con- 
verge at a common center, while in the outer world they 
point outward, each in a direction of ite own, tending 
directly toward individualism and the development of 
every selfish instinct.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Ganoe, who had bens an 
attentive listener, “ I am glad, for the honor of my own 
country, that a fellow countryman of mine has evolved 
a theory that has not been previously thought out and 
demonstrated by this most progressive people. I think, 
Jack, that we had better go to work and evolve an r. 
improvement on these airships that will enable ns to 
carry the news of these wonderful discoveries to our 
own people.” 

"I have been thinking of the same thing,” I replied, 
"and that is why I have always bm insisting that we 
should use these airships for our short journeys that 
did not require speed. It ie when we go slowly that I 
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can study them beet, and in my mind I have partially 
strived the problem of constructing a ship that would 
be proof against both cold and storms. ” 

“Just like my hick,” said the Captain. “I always 
succeed in getting an idea in my head after someone 
else has worked it out. But still I think that I am 
something of a mechanic and you can depend upon me 
to do my best to assist you.” 

> “Thank you,” I replied, “I shall certainly call 
upon you for assistance. ” 

“I have reason,” said MacNair, “for believing 
that Battell and Polaris contemplate something of the 
same kind, and I am sure that they will call upon both 
of you for your co-operation.” 

“Why,” I asked, “have you had any intimation 
of the kind?” 

“Not directly from them,” said MacNair, “but I, 
have heard this, that Battell and Polaris spend much 
of their time in the airship factory at Lake Byblis 
And that they are experimenting with their private 
airship every day, and that they have succeeded in 
making some changes in the gearing that enable them 
to reverse the wings and run backward; also in moving 
the steering apparatus so they can ascend or descend 
withoutthe Usual spiral motion.” 

“That is good news,” I said, “but I thought that 
Captain Battell was giving most of his time to the study 
of the language and customs of the country. ” 

\ “ So h^- is/* said MacNair. “ Polaris told me so 
Jby^telephone^and what is more, she spoke in good clear 
English. She further said that the wort of translating 
the dnwary was progressing rapidly and that several 
volume^ had been completed and furnished to Norrena, 
the Continental Commissioner of Education at Orbi- 
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tello, for distribution to the commissi oners of all the 
grand divisions of the Concave.” 

“Orbi tello! What is Orbitello? A country or 
a city ? ” asked Captain- Ganoe. 

“We have no cities,” said MacNair, “but Orbi- 
tello is what you would probably call the seat of gov- 
ernment. It is the center of business for this 
continent, the headquarters of all the departments of 
the public service. The Altrurian Council meets at 
Orbitello every year, and the World's Parliament every 
four years. Here the Continental Executive Committee 
meets every day to transact business in which the 
whole people are interested. It is located on the 
Cocytas at the foot of the mountians.” 

“I would indeed be pleased to visit this center of 
business and learning,” said the Captain. 

“We have thought of that,” said MacNair, “and 
as soon as Oqua returns, I think that we had better go. 
She is our District Commissioner of education and I am 
deputy and must officiate in her absence. She is attend- 
ing the Quadrennial Congress of Educators in the 
mountains of Atlan at Lake Minerva. The sessions 
seldom last more than thirty days and that time has 
passed, so we may expect her return from the old world 
almost any day.” 

“ What’s that? The old world ! ” ejaculated Cap- 
tain Ganoe. “Am I to understand that you have an 
old world here, and is this the new, just as we have it 
in the outer world? ” 

“Yes, very much the same,” said MacNair. 
“Altruria is often spoken of as the new world because 
it was originally settled by colonists from the other side 
of the Ocean. The early history of this country is in 
a general way very similar to the early history of 
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America. This similarity holds good even to the 
almost total destruction of a warlike race of red men. 
The original colonies achieved their independence of 
kingly rule and established a republican form of gov- 
ernment, just as was done by our thirteen original 
oolonies. But here the similarity ends. Altruria now 
extends all over the continent, and has carried out to 
their logical sequence, the principles set forth in our 
own Declaration of Independence; and more than this, 
these principles have extended over all parts of the 
inner world. This is why I often speak of the concave 
as the World of Truth.” 


As MaeNair ceased speaking, our airship alighted 
on the roof of our home, and we were informed that 
Battel! wanted to meet us at the telephone. We went 
at once to the telephone room and again met Battel!, 
but I was not dumfounded at the sight. He addressed 
me in his usual familiar style, saying: 

44 Well, Jack, we have a boat factory here and I 
have conceived the idea of beooming an inventor of 
airship attachments and I want you and Captain Canoe 
to join me. I want the Captain for his mechanical 
skill mil want you to test our inventions, make obser- 


vations and report such changes in the mechanist? as 
you deem advisable. Polaris cannot stand the cold at 


the verges and I will not have time. Can you under- 
take the work?” 

‘ ^ \* CertatAhr^* I replied. 44 Just notify me when- 

ever^ypu are ready. I have been contemplating the 
same thing myself, and Captain Canoe has offered his 
services *s a skilled mechanic.” 


/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A HAPPY SCENE — TWO CIVILIZATIONS COMPARED 

Arrival op Oqua — Disguise penetrated — 
Human rights — 44 Glittering generali - _ 

ties” REDUCED TO PRACTICE A STRANGE 

custom — Numbered, labeled and regis- 
tered as citizens — Exit Jack Adams — A 
new name — Nequa — Bitter memories— 
Oqua’s sympathy. 


m fjl Ml HE proposed improvement of the airship, so 
tj that it could withstand the storms of the 
polar regions, and MacNair’ s report of the 
progress that Battell had made in that direction 
inspired me with the determination to pro secu t e my 
stadias with more energy than over. I saw at a glance, 
that if we should he able to open up a channel of com- 
munication with the outer world, the knswleiige that 
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could be acquired here would be of incalculable value to 
the people on the outside of the sphere, and especially 
to my own native America, on whose virgin soil the 
new and improved thought was the most likely to ger- 
minate and grow to perfection. Before this trip to the 
outer world was made, I felt that it was my imperative 
duty to glean the wisdom of the ages from these vast 
libraries, and from the oral lessons of these ripe 
scholars. My one, all-absorbing thought, was to trace 
the progressive evolution of these people and discover 
the fundamental principles and practical business 
methods that had enabled them to reach their present 
ideal civilization . Hence I determined to apply myself 
to study, with an earnestness of application that I had 
never before attempted. 

When I needed rest or desired to be alone, my 
favorite resort was the large observatory or reclining 
^ room on the top of the building. This room is octag- 
onal in form and is detached from the roof on which 
-it rests, and is placed upon small wheels which run 
around on a oircular track whenever the occupants 
turn on the electric power. In order to enjoy a most 
beautiful panorama, all I had to do was to seat myself 
at one of the windows, with or without my glacs, and 
set the room to revolving slowly. I never tired of the 
scenes thus presented to my view from this elevated 
position. * V 

\ This froom is furnished in the most superb style. 
Its elaborate upholstery is of the finest and softest 
mah^ial% of the most exquisite designs. It is large 
and aiiry.. The walls are adorned with many magnifi- 
cent paintings and ornamented with festoons of trailing 
vines apa flowers, while the windows are garlanded 
with green and fragrant foliage. 
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Around the circumference of this luxurious retreat, 
are small, 'well furnished alcoves at each Window, 
which can be cut off from observation by sliding dbort 
which are upholstered with some soft material that 
excludes every sound that might disturb the oPcupAut 

One day, about a week after the interview with 
Battell in regard to the improvement of the airships, 
MacNair, Iola, Captain Ganoe and myself had desoended 
to the observatory for our usual after dinner rest* I 
was in a meditative mood, and not caring to take part 
in the conversation, I had retired to one of the little 
alcoves, closed the 4oors, set the room in motion 
and brought my window around to a point overlooking 
the great boulevard, with the pleasure grounds, shrub- 
bery, flower gardens and giant forest trees just beyond.- 
From my lofty perch I looked down upon the scene 
before me. Bright, happy faces, and kind, cheerful 
voices, greeted eye and ear through the open window. 

I felt entranced by the wonderful scenes around 
me. I could not help but compare this great communal 
home, where all was abundance, elegant leisure, fasci- 
nating social enjoyment, health and happineAA, with 
the crowded, filthy and ill-ventilated tenement houses 
of New York, London and other large citteta of 1 the’ 
outer world, which are pre-eminently the abodes eft 
destitution, misery and wob. How often has my heart 
ached when I have found families of tefn and twelve 
persons, huddled into one or tiTo diminutive TOomfc* 
poorly lighted, ill-ventilated and disgustingly filthy. 

In the living hells Of the onter world, I had wit- 
nessed evbry manner of deformity, degradation said 
filth. Children in rags, just from the arms of their 
mothers, creeping like cowardly wharf rats about the 
slums and alley ways, picking up pieces of -mouldy 
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bread or fishing in slop barrels and sewers for bite of 
meat, were scenes of human misery that often made 
my heart bleed. 

Then, add to this picture of the conditions into 
which the children are bom, the abject misery of their 
decrepit grandsires and grandmothers.. How often 
have I seen them, dressed in tatters and exposed to 
the wintry winds as they tottered off to some alley, or 
some rich man’s ash heap, to scratch out with naked 
and almost freezing fingers, the little bits of uncon- 
sumed coal, so that they might have a little fire to 
warm their half -famished bodies, while they dined upon 
the garbage gathered up by the children. 

Such were the scenes that I had often witnessed in 
the poverty stricken districts of the large cities of the 
outer world, and with them I compared the happy 
scene before me. Not one deaf, dumb, blind, lame, 
deformed or disfigured individual among the multitudes 
which often gathered upon the grounds I was now 
contemplating. Not one ragged, bare -footed and bare- 
headed urchin, nor one snowy-haired, tottering and 
infirm old man or woman among them. 

What a contrast! A heaven was opening up before 
me, in comparison with the living hells that had been 
so indelibly impressed upon my memory. Why such a 
contrast between humanity here in this great communal 
home, and humanity in the tenement houses in 
‘thfc.Wge cities of the outer world? There must be 
^'so^ih\ cause for this extraordinary difference in the 
physicM makeup and personal appearance of the people. 
Why ware th<$ people in this communal home more 
robust, more beautiful and more kind and cheerful 
than the people of the outer world? And why had 
the usual decrepit appearance of age disappeared » from 

i 
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view? Here was the evidenoe that a physical regenera- 
tion of the race had taken place. I did not doubt 
that this was the logical result of improved social and 
economic conditions and I was determined to find if 
possible the scientific explanation. 

But here my meditations were broken in upon by 
the sight of an airship crossing my line of vision, in 
the direction of that portion of the roof used as a 
boat yard. I opened the eliding doors and looking out 
toward the landing, I saw the vessel alight and a 
splendid looking person step oat, just as MacNair 
opened the door upon that side, saying: ‘ ‘There is 
Oqua! ” and motioned for her to come into the reclining 
room. 

MacNair and loia had so often spoken of this per- 
son in such eulogistic terms as a ripe scholar and 
experienced educator, prominent throughout the world, 
that I had pictured her as aged, sedate and probably 
careworn from the discharge of her onerous duties, 
showing the wear of years of careful study and atten- 
tion to public affairs. But what was my surprise, as 
she came up to the observatory, to see a most beautiful 
woman, showing no signs of age or care. I could 
but stand spell -bound, and admire her form and 
features which were simply perfect. Any attempt at 
description i?onld be presumptuous and I will not 
attempt it. * f 

As she came in and was introduced by MacNair, I 
noticed that she understood our language and customs, 
for stepping forward and extending her hand to Cap- 
tain Ganoe she said in a most musical voice: 

“I am indeed most happy to make your acquaint- 
ance and offer you a most cordial welcome to our 
country and a place in our esteem. Tour arrival has been 
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heralded all over the world, and it is regarded as an 
event that may be pregnant with the most important 
results to the entire human race. The Congress 
of educators at Lake Minerva passed a resolution 
requesting that the next meeting of the World’s Parlia- 
ment, shall be held at the Auditorium of the Transpor- 
tation Pavilion at Lake Byblis, and that this shall be 
the occasion of giving a world’s reception to the crew 
of the Ice King. But Captain, how many do you have 
with you?” 

‘ ‘ Only one, ” said the Captain. ‘ ‘ The others are at 
Lake Byblis. But here is Jack Adams, the scholarly 
artist and scientist of the expedition, and as such I have 
no doubt that you and he will become fast friends. ” 

She turned to me and placing one hand on my 
shoulder grasped my extended hand with the other. 
She scanned me from head to foot with an expression 
amazement and inquiry playing over her smiling 
countenance; then with a light, musical laugh she bent 
forward and kissed me on the forehead, saying! 

“ Yes, I am sure that we will become fast friends.” 

The action was so sudden and unexpected, that I 
blushed, sjepped back and stammered. I instinctively 
knew that her keen eye had penetrated my disguise, 
and the recognition tested my nerves. Yet it was so 
cordial, that I felt that my secret was safe, and my 
reply was a laugh, a lifting of the eyebrows and a 
closer \Dressure' of her soft, warm palm as I merely 
Jttdponoed, “Y^s, I am quite sure,” and from that 
moment^, kg^tf that she was indeed a friend. A chord 
of sympathy and affection had been touched, that enrap- 
tured while'rt bound me in bonds of friendship to this 
grand woman, a relationship of the most enjoyable 
character, is well as of incalculable value, in opening 

i 

i 

i 

i . . .... \ . 



up for me a life work, as agreeable to myself as I hope 
to make it profitable to others. 

For some time we joined in general conversation 
when Oqua asked MacNair if we had yet been regis- 
tered and enrolled as citizens. 

“In part,” said MacNair. “They have been given 
numbers on the schedule of the school, but have not 
yet been called upon to select the names by whioh they 
desire to be known. In fact I have not yet explained 
this matter to them. Iola has been giving them lan- 
guage lessons in their room, and instructions concerning 
such matters as they desired to understand more fully 
in regard to the country, its history, customs, “etc. 
But as they can now read and speak the language un- 
derstandingly, their selection of names and registration 
as citizens ought not to be put off any longer, as at 
present their numbers only rank them as minors.” 

We were more than a little mystified at the turn the 
conversation had taken and as it related to us Captain 
Ganoe asked: 

“What does this mean? It seems from your 
remarks that we have been numbered and that we are 
now to be labeled. I would be pleased to have an 
explanation. We highly appreciate the interest you 
have taken in our welfare, and anticipate muoh pleasure * 
and profit to be derived from a knowledge of your lan- 
guage, as it will give us access to the boundless stores 
of wisdom which are contained in your literature. But 
is it really necessary for us to be numbered and labeled? 

I take it for granted that it is all right, but I do not 
understand it.” 

“Perhaps,” said MacNair, “this should have been 
explained to you sooner; but I was guided by my own 
experience when I found myself among these people. 
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There was so much to be learned and it could not all be 
acquired at once. I deemed it best to give yon as 
nearly as possible just what you asked far, and let you 
get somewhat acquainted with the customs of the coun- 
try before asking you to take the steps necessary to 
become citizens of Altruria, which also makes you 
citizens of the inner world, entitled to all the rights of 
citizenship, no matter where you go. In America, you 
require a foreigner to declare his intentions to became 
a citizen, and then, after five years you permit him to 
be sworn in as a full-fledged citizen. We have no regu- 
lations but such as apply to all alike. The child has 
no choice of birthplace, but it has a natural right to 
food, shelter, clothing, education, etc. Hence, children 
are numbered, so we may know how many are to be pix>- 
vided for. When they reach maturity and graduate from 
school, they are requested to select the names by which 
they desire to be known. This entitles them to a voice 
in ^Public affairs and makes them eligible to any public 
trust. When I gave you a number, the right to food, 
clothing and education was conferred upon you. When 
yon select names you will be registered as citizens a ad 
will be entitled to a voice in public affairs and eligible 
to any public trust for which you may be selected. ” 

“Then,” said the Captain, “it seems that we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with either the number or 
the label, as the first gives us free access to wealth that 
we did not create, and the second confers upon us the sov- 
ereign right to be consulted as to how our benefactor 
should conduct their business. We seem to be the ben- 
eficiaries in all these regulations, < reaping where we 
have not so wn.> What right have we to thefruits of the 
labor oflothers to whom, as yet, we have been of no ben- 
efit whatever?” 
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“The same right,” said Oqua, “that you have to 
live. Your right to life cannot be questioned, and you 
cannot live unless you have access to the fruits of the 
earth, which are garnered by the labor of the people. 
The primary object of human society is to secure to each 
individual member the right to live and be happy, and 
to this end, each must be secure in the possession of the 
means of subsistence and the liberty to enjoy the heal- 
thy exercise of fcvery function of mind and body. This, 
being the primary object for which our social organism 
was created, our first duty is to humanity, and all of 
our rules and regulations have this one object in view.” 

“ But does not this endanger the perpetuity of the 
social organism,” asked the Captain, “by opening the 
door to those who would take advantage of this broad 
definition of rights to impose grievous burdens upon those 
who confer these rights?” 

“Not at all,” responded Oqua. “When all the 
people enter into an organization of society, the primary 
object of which is to provide the best possible conditions 
for each of its members, the personal interests of each, 
will, to say nothing of the moral obligations, impel them 
to p erpet u ate such organ ization, by doing everything in 
their power to promote the best interests of all. Hence, 
just as soon as all bave been made secure in their natural 
rights to life, liberty and those equitable conditions 
which place happiness within the reach of all, sound 
policy, as well as equal liberty and even-handed justice 
demands that all should have an equal voice in the con- 
duct of public affairs in which all are equally interested. 
It would be manifestly unjust and oppressive, to ask the 
people to submit to regulations to which they never ms* 
seated.” 

“I admit the forceof your reasoning,* said the C*p- 
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tain. “ The same ideas, expressed in different language, 
■were adopted in my own country and have served to 
embellish platform utterances and sensational newspaper 
appeals, but in practice, they have been treated as mere 
‘ glittering generalities. ’ . Here, you seem to regard them 
in a far different light, as something to be reduced to 
practice in every day life; and with a people as well 
educated as yours this seems to be easy, but, with an 
ignorant and brutal populace the case would be very dif- 
f erent. ” 

“ Not so,” said Oqua. “ There is more good than 
evil in the human soul. The populace might be made 
ignorant and brutal by the violation of these principles, 
and if so, the application of these principles in all the 
transactions of life would inevitably produce an intellec- 
tual and refined populace. This is no ‘glittering gener- 
ality,’ but a sober truth, and this is the lesson that your 
people must learn before they can ever reach their ideal 
of what they ought to be. When the leading minds 
among any people realize that there is absolutely but one 
way by which the masses of mankind can ever be elevated 
to higher and better conditions mentally and morally, 
and that; way Is, by placing them under better conditions 
physically, it will be found that the whole people can be 
lifted up to a higher plane of being as if by magic. It 
is on this line that the people of this country have been 
moving for" centuries and it is to this that we desire to 

■ ion. We give you a number, which Big- 
use you have an existence, you are enti- 
smgs of our civilization. But now we 
rister your name, as a co- worker. When 
fep, you will have given us your permis- 
lr co-operation whenever it is needed. 

? to register and assume the duties incum- 
mship?” 


l*S 

“ Certainly,” said the Captain. “You have a right 
to command our services and all we want is to know what 
is required of us.” 

“ Then you will register,” said Oqua. “ This will 
make you one of us and equally responsible with us for 
the exalted trust which is committed to our hands ofpre- 
serving intact the blessings of a humane civilisation. So 
if you are ready we will attend to this preliminary work 
at once.” 

• . i • • , I. . 

We assented, and stepping on the elevator passed 
down to the lower story and into the Registry office 
which was made a paj*t of the Department of Education. 
For school purposes it was of course necessary to register 
the children and as all adults were supposed to be gradu- 
ates of the schools, the same department kept a registry 
of the entire people, so that at any time, the population 
of any community, district or continent oould be ascer- 
tained at short notice.” 

Oqua opened an immense volume and turning to 
the proper letter said: 

“You see here the name of your countryman, James 
MacNair. Just opposite, on the left, is a number. Of 
course his introduction to our schools was that of a child, 
as he had everything to learn concerning the language 
and people of our country while we knew nothing of his 
language or his country. As a pupil he was known by 
a number; as a citizen he is known by a name; and 
according to our customs that name must be one of 
his own choosing. There could be no objection to 
his taking the same name by which he was known 
in the outer world, and you can of course suit yourselves 
in the selection of names, but .it must be your own signa- 
ture and when recorded it becomes permanent All that 
we care for is, that it shall be your own choice.” 
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“As to that,” said the Captain, “I prefer to retain 
my original name. How/erer, I rather like this custom 
of permitting people to select names to suit themselves. 
In the outer work}, the name is selected for you, and 
you are not permitted to change it, except by applica- 
tion to the courts or the law-making power. But as I 
have no reason to change my name you may record it as 
Raphael Ganoe.” • 

“But let me suggest,” interposed MacNair, “that 
you retain the prefix of Captain as it is familiar to your 
crew and also designates your relation to what I doubt 
not is destined to take its place in the minds of the peo- 
ple of the world as the only polar expedition that 
brought blessings to humanity. Of course the title sig- 
nifies nothing here, but it does in the outer world which 
is to reeeive the greatest benefits from it, and there is no 
reason here that you should not retain it as part of your 
name.” 

“Then so be it; Captain Raphael Ganoe will give 
me the regulation three names of the outer world, for 
the edification of fc people who seem to he, as a rule, 
contented with only one.” 

My turn to select a name came next, and Oqua toy- 
ing with her fan between her fingers, and with a srrdle 
she could not suppress, said to me: 

“Well, Jack, why is it that you take no part in 
this discussion ? You seem to have no interest in the 

B ating names. Is it because you deem it of 
, or do you disapprove of our custom of 
ty person to select a name in order to 
enf” 

for that,” I replied, “I approve your cus- 
t I have not given any thought to the 
select for myself. But as I have always 
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been rather indifferent in regard to names, I hardly know 
how to give myself a cognomen which seems tlbeso 

f; “ 

Yon “® ht ^ H > Minte «P 0 MdMacNait, “there is nohurry. 

reTJtl T2t Unqtte8t,0ned rfghtt ° Uke t&mtor 

flection that you require, providedthat you arewillinn 
to remain a minor.” wining 

T vL * m " 0t trying 40 evade the responsibility ” 
I replied. « ‘ This matter may just as well be attend^ to 
now as at some future time. ” 

Oqua then raising her eyes with a mischievous 

ZT ' Mked 

“Shall it be Jack Adams?” 

I pressed my finger on my Ups and with a side 
ganoe at Captain Ganoe, replied: “No, not Jack 
Ada m s, if you please. ” 

MacNair caught the silent mesmge but could net 
interpret its , purport, and looking first at me and *«, 
at Oqua, said: 

“What kind of a sideshow is this being exhibited 
under our very eyes and we left in the dark? What 
have you agmnst Jaek Adams, ths* you ahouhl Am, 
k he ve, Y first opportunity to pat an end to his 
existeaee, so that he will not have eve. the poor 

^ hl8 mem0rjr ° f an iMcri ption on a marble 

' 

“No mystery at all,” I replied. “Jaek Adams is 

* nght ior * sai,or bat ^ commonplace for this land 

* T*"*® Snd 1 i Bt *nd to exercise my 

right to select a more euphonious title, more in har- 

*«.y with the part I hope to play,” and turning to 
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Oqua I asked: “Will >7011 please to suggest some 
appropriate name? Something short and significant. 

After a moment’s reflection she said: 

“I have a name for you, Jack, that I think will be 
most appropriate. I have been told that you are a stu- 
dent, and our people greatly desire to obtain all the 
knowledge that is within reach of the outer world, its 
geography, history, manners and customs, and as you 
are inclined to be studious, we will doubtless want you 
as an instructor in our schools; and for that reason I 
select for you the name, Nequa, which signifies 
teacher.” 

I was much pleased with the name and even Cap- 
tain Ganoe who was quite a stickler for established 
usages intimated that he regarded it as much more 
appropriate than commonplace Jack Adams. Of course 
I assented and Nequa became the name by which I am 
known in the inner world. 

I was now a citizen of Altruria and had been 
assigned a position in the publio service as a teacher 
which gave me the opportunities I so much coveted, to 
gather gems of wisdom for the benefit of my own coun- 
try, which was grappling with great problems that 
had here been solved. I retired to my apartments to 
think. It had been just two months since we arrived 
, r at this great communal home, and I had recovered 
from the long strain to which I had been subjected for 
-two years on the Ice King. 

I now discovered that it was this strain brought on 
by the dangers which continually beset us, that had 
* 5 held me up. But now that all the dangers were past 

and the future bright with hope, a flood of bitter mem- 


ories swept in upon me like a mighty avalanche. For 
the firsts time in years I gave way to uncontrollable 
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emotion., as I buried my face in the soft silk cushioned 
sofa on which I reclined and wept as seldom mortals 
are doomed to weep. 

How long I had remained thus I do not know, 
when I felt a gentle hand tenderly stroking my head 
and a voice I could not mistake said, in the most sooth- 
mg tones: 

“Nequa, Nequa child, what troubles you? Listen 
to me dear. It did not take me long to discover that 
under the smiling exterior of Jack Adams, you carried 
the aching heart of a stricken woman. Do not start. 

I am your^fnend. Confide in me. I know that there 
is some deep secret gnawing at your heartstrings, and 
that it relates to Captain Ganoe, and of which he is 
entirely unconscious. And I know that there must 
have been some great wrong in days gone by from 
which you suffer.” . 

I could stand no more and throwing both arms 
around Oqua's neck and drawing her down to me as the 
suffering child would its affectionate, sympathetic 
mother, I kissed her repeatedly between my sobs as I 
replied: * • 

“Yes, my dear Oqua, you read, me aright But 
the crushing wrongs of the hideous past are irreparable 
and the future promises no healing balm for the wounds 
that have been inflicted. I must meet my fate alone. 

It would be wrong for me to burden you with my 
troubles. No! Let me bear them alone, on, on, to the 
bitter end. I must drain the cup of misery to its dress 
absolutely alone.” ® 

-TV ftg8in r br0ke down to another 

flood of tears. I wept until my brain seemed * livid 
flame and my heart bursting with despair while Oqua 
sat silently by my side stroking my head until the 
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storm of contending emotions had time to subside when 
e he said: / 

“Nequa, I am glad to find you in tears. They will • 
give you relief as nothing else can. I knew you weeded 
a friend, and I have come to constitute myself that 
friend. Now listen to me. I knew from the first that 
you were a woman and that Captain Ganoe did not 
suspect anything of the kind. I further discerned that 
there was a hidden chord which drew you to him and 
yet for some reason you dare not reveal yourself to 
him. This secret is wearing your life away. Yow 
must tell me all about it and I can, and I will, help you 
to bear it. When we look at things philosophically 
and see them on all sides, just as they are, there is ho 
wound of body* mind or spirit that may not be keataL 
There is no wrong that is not too limited in its scope 
to effect any permanent injury. Our bounteous mother, 
nature, has provided a healing halm for every wound 
if we will but search for it with the right spirit. 7 5 

I could not be mistaken as to the spirit and pur- 
poses of this noble woman, nor resist her entreaties. 
She had penetrated ray disguise and read my secret and 
I had every reason to respect her judgment. For years 
I had carried my burdens alone. Under the weight of 
the wrongs imposed upon me 1 had sought relief from 
the burden of grief in the exercise of an hadomhabie 
will, vt a vain effort to force my heart to be&ome, if 
need be, as cold as ice, and as hard as adamant. Bat 
it could not be. I was forced to realize that 
“ There can be no philosophy 
Which steels the heart ’gainst ev’ry bitter woe; 
not in nature, and ft cannot be; 

. A We cannot rend the heart, and not a throe 
Of eg tiny, tell how ft feels a Mew/ 1 


V 


And now tMs agon y, which I M carried mr 1,.. 
concealed under the 'muling countenance of an ammZt 
forced a recognition. Thi* wac nature’* 

* lb* kind md Wm- 

»«rt of Oqna was here to respond. Much a* T M 

_** Juried fa, ^ 

r! ^ ,kk wW heeu 

di ^ W I felt the 

■wd of just neb sympathy a* hers, and why sbtmW 1 
spurn ,t from mef My soul went out to her and 1 left 
impelled by some irresistible impulse to clasp her to mv 
bosom and tell her all. 3 

My heart was breaking with the silent misery that 
it had carried for years, unshared by a single human 
being and which I resolved should be Carried unob- 
served tb the grave. Again I resolved anew that I 
would not even share it with this noble, sympathising 
woman, but nature’s floodgates, once opened for the 
outpouring of long suppressed sorrow, close no more 
to force it back upon the surcharged heart, and before 
I knew what I was doing I was folded to her bosom 
and weeping out the long pent up load of grief that 
had been gnawing at my heartstrings. As I looked 
up into her face, I could see the cordial, heartfelt 
sympathy reflected from her beautiful countenance as 
she whispered: 

“Go on, dear Nequa, and tell me all about it Do 
not distrust a friend who is able to help you as I can 
Remember what I told you that our bounteous Mother 
Nature, has provided a balm for every wound. This is 
no fanciful exaggeration, bnt a well ascertained truth.” 

“I do not distrust yon,” I replied, «and when I am 
more composed I will tell you all. 1 have done 
< nothing to be ashamed of, bat I cannot talk now. I am 
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too much agitated. Call this evening and I will tell 
you alL” / * 

“So be it,” said Oqua, “and I will be here early 
this evening. Do not be discouraged. Compose your- 
self and be of good cheer and all will be well,” and 
imprinting a kiss on my forehead, she left me to my 
meditations, which now began to assume a more roseate 
hue. Some of the blackness of despair which 'had 
overwhelmed me had begun to depart, and I felt more 
hopeful and became more composed. 


<T 





CHAPTER X. 


Oqua’s visit — The revelation— A stobt of 
perfidy and wrong— Cabsie VanNess— 
Raphael Ganoe — Richard Sage — A design- 
ing guardian — False charges against 
Ganoe — A fraudulent marriage 

ABANDONED On THE HIGH SEAS ^JaCX 

Adams Ganoe found — Effects of a false 
education— Legal Wrongs vs. Natural 
Justice — Oqua hopeful. 

tn 
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|S the Min disappeared behind the western 
" edge of the verge, I was reclining upon my 
*>fa -awaiting the pro mise d riait to Oqua. 
I was now as anxious to tell the story of my sorrow* to 
* sympathising friend as I bad formerly been to eonoeal 
it from all the world. Since my conversation with 
Oqua, a longing sensation had come over me to eenfide 
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to her the story of my life. The hour had arrived for 
my meeting with her, and a minute later she was by my 
side. Laying her hand on my head, she said: 

“Nequa, I have come at the time designated, and 



in order to be able to assist you, I must not be left to 
surmise what is the matter. By the very act of telling 
me your troubles, you will to a certain extent obtain 
control over your own feelings, and thus take the first 
step toward finding a remedy.” 

“Then you shall know all, from my earliest recol- 
lection,” said l. “My name is Cassie YanNess. I was 
born and raised near New York City. My mother 
died when I was an infant, and I was cared for by 
my devoted old father, James YanNess, and a kind 
motherly colored woman who had been a servant in the 
family. My father died when I was fifteen years old, 
and I went to live with my guardian, Richard Sage, 
who was also the uncle and guardian of Raphael Ganoe, 
whom he had taken to raise when an infant. At 
this time Raphael was eighteen years of age. Our 
school days, of about five years, were the happiest, nay, 
I may say the only really happy days of my life. 
When I was twenty and Raphael twenty-three years of 
age, he was offered a lucrative position on a ship 
engaged in the Chinese tra^e. During our vacations 
We had crossed the ocean together, and he desired to 
travel in the Orient. While on this voyage he expected 
to circumnavigate the globe, stopping at all the leading 
ports. On his return we were to be married. 

“ He promised to write to me at every available 
opportunity, and for the first few months his letters 
came regularly, always coached in the most affectionate 
terms and often referring to our coming marriage as 
the beacon light of ail his fondest hopes. Then his 
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letters ceased altogether, and though I wrote repeatedly 
to him, 1 never heard from him again. 

“As the months rolled by, often at noontime, when 
the music of birds filled the air, and all was life and 
light, or at eventide, when the mellow twilight was 
over hill and dale, and the. activities and light of day 
were giving place to the stillness and shadows of night; 
when the perfume of the flowers filled the air, or the 
yellow leaves of autumn fell about my feet, I, the for- 
saken, and perhaps forgotten, could have been seen 
seated beneath some broad-spreading tree, where we 
used to read and converse together. I would sit thus 
for hours in silent meditation, recalling the tender 
words and caresses of my absent lover. Then arising 
sad and disconsolate, I would leave the Jonely spot and 
try to bravely wait and hope for the word that never 
came. 

“My guardian professed great sympathy, and with 
seemingly the most poignant grief informed me thst 
hn nephew had committed some desperate crime in 
foreign lands for which he had been tried, convicted 
and sent to prison for a long term of years. Yet, with 
this Mack shadow resting upon him, the truth of which 
was vouched for by his unde, I continued to write as 
it had been agreed between us and many were the 
tear stained missives I addressed to him, hoping that 
comrades on the ship would see that they reached kins- 
Though he might be a criminal and an outcast from 
hk kind, my affection for him never wavered for a 
single moment. 

^ “My guardian, in order to make his deoeption 
more complete, pretended to deplore the actions of his 
nephew, and even his own unthoughtfulness, in telling 
me of them, and thus causing me so raueh suffering. 
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He seemed to be aging very fast, and I feared that he, 
the only friend to whoip I had never looked in vain for 
kindly counsel and advice, was falling into a decline 
from the crushing weight of what I believed to be our 
common sorrow, and consequently, my woman’s sym- 
pathy and pity went out to him in what I regarded 
his disconsolate lot, 

‘ ‘ Ke fully realized the sincere and all pervading 
character of my sympathy for him, and took advantage 
of every opportunity to impress me with the dangerous 
state of his health. He intimated that the chief cause 
of his suffering, aside from the grief caused by the 
wayward and criminal course of his nephew, was the 
agony that it gave him to leave me all alone in the 
world, with no one to guard and protect me from the 
manifold dangers that threatened an inexperienced girl 
when thrown upon her own resources in this cold and 
unfeeling world. He did not ask my affection, except 
as a daughter, but , suggested that under the circum- 
stances, I had better become his wife, and then my 
position in the world, as his widow, would be secure. 
I would be protected against the intrusion of society 
and would be alone, as he felt sure I so much, desired. 

‘“You are already in mourning, 9 he said, ‘and 
yet, your grief is so indefinable that jio one will be dis- 
posed to respect, it as I do. Besides, situated as you 
now are, with no female companion, you are in some 
sense at the mercy of the evil-minded who never lose 
an opportunity to asperse the character of the good and 
pure, while as my wife, you would be safe, and your 
positiou . honorable in the eyes of the world. I could 
then, eten more than now, console you, and sympathize 
with you in your affliction.’ 

“I told him that I had never thought of my posi- 
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tion as being in the least compromising, in the home of 
my lawful guardian, and if it was so, I would go «w*y 
at once, but I could not be his wife. He besought me 
again and again, and I continued to give him the same 
answer. In the meantime, I was greatly troubled by 
what he had intimated regarding my compromising 
position in his house without a female companion. I 
had all faith and confidence in his unselfish and paternal 
regard for my welfare. For years, he had treated me 
with marked kindness and consideration, such as a 
loved daughter might expect from a kind and loving 
father. For this, I regarded him with the filial affeo- . 
tion of a devoted and trusting nature. To leave him 
now, when stricken with sorrow and apparently with 
one foot in the grave, was repugnant "to my feelings, as 
it seemed to me that it would be an act of base ingrati- 
tude, and yet, it was brought to my ears that people 
were beginning to make flippant and disrespectful 
remarks concerning my position. Yet 1 felt 'that I 
could not be so cruel as to forsake him now. The situa- 
tion was a most trying one to me, as I never for a 
moment suspioioned that it had been made up for the 
occasion to influence my feelings. 

“ He continued his importunities under the guise of 
paternal counsel for my own good as a loved daughter. 
One day he brought me a newspaper clipping which 
stated that Raphael Ganoe had died in prison. He 
seemed to be so grief stricken and depressed, that for 
many days I feared that he would drop off at any 
moment, and he seemed so entirely dependent upon me 
that I dared not leave him for a moment, and yet my 
position was such that I must necessarily often give 
place to others, who had no such regard for him as 1 
had. If I were his wife in the eyes of the world, I 
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might do much more for him, and believing that my 
affianced husband was dead, I at last consented to 
become his legal wife and the ceremony was performed 
whiie he lay as I believed, on his dying bed. 

“Two houre later, feeling lonely and disconsolate, 
I had gone into the library and taken a seat in one of 
the deep windows behind the curtains, where I was 
hidden from view. 

“He seemed to have fallen asleep and my long 
watch was wearing upon me. I was exhausted find 
took this opportunity for rest and communion with my 
own thoughts. I soon fell into a reverie, in which the 
past came up before me like a panorama, and again the 
fancy I was with my handsome, happy lover — when 
suddenly I heard voices in the adjoining room where I 
had left my guardian asleep. A strange voice asked: 

‘“Where is your young wife?* 

‘“Gone to her room to rest,’ said my guardian. 

‘ She thinks J am very sick and she has watched by my 
side, to minister to my pains until she is worn out. I 
got easy and told her that she might go and rest herself, 
&*I would, now that the pains had ceased for the time, 
be able to take a long nap. She remained until I was 
seemingly fast asleep and then she tiptoed out of the 
room as softly as a cat for fear she would awaken 

me . ' s' 

/ 

‘‘‘Yon worked it well,’ said the stranger, ‘but 
what shall 1 write to Ganoe? He has written me a long 
letter engaging my services as his attorney to find out 
all about Casaie. What shall I say to him?’ 

Aid my guardian, ‘are the letters I have 
in regard to Cassie’s change of mind, 
your cue from these and be governed 

• •_ i 


5 ‘Here,’ ^ 
writte o him 
Youtj tak^ 
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“‘But,’ asked the attorney, ‘what if she should 
suspicion something, and drop a letter to Ganoe into 
some street box? It might prove to be a serious matter 
for us if she should learn the truth.’ 

... • jf . J gfj * T T v 4 i*t j * >• J, 

“‘I have provided for that,’ said my guardian. 
‘There is a round million in the deal for us, after all 
the expenses are paid, and no mail can reach hi«q on 
the ship, without being inspected by a man who has as 
much interest as we have in preventing him from hear- 
ing from Catwie. If a letter should not be inter- 
cepted by my agent in the postoffice, which is not 
likely, it would be intercepted at the ship. So rent 
easy in regard to this matter. There is no danger; 
besides she is now my wife, and I have all the legal 
rights of a husband. But as we want to avoid every- 
thing 5 like friction, it is best to prevent Ganoe from 
returning to America, which will not be difficult if it is 
managed well.’ 

‘“All right , 7 said the lawyer, ‘provided you deal 
squarely with. me. I am the only one who could defeat 
the plan and of oourse I will hot lose a million to do 
that’ 

‘“Of course not,’ said my guardian, ‘and you 
know that I have even more to lose than you have — a 
life long reputation for integrity and purity of oharao- 
ter, which to a man in my position is worth more than 
money. It would cut off my income as a favorite 
administrator on large estates.’ 

“‘Well, we are both in the same boat,’ laughed 
the lawyer, ‘and we can well afford to trust each other. 
I guess that now yon have recovered from your very 
serious illness we may expect to hold our conferences 
at the proper place.’ 

“‘Oh certainly,’ laughed my guardian, ‘and my 
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lovely bride will not object to my being away, as she 
is in widow’s weeds, mourning the untimely death of 
her first and only love. So, good day. I must rest and 
take a long and very refreshing nap to account for 
my unexpected recovery.’ 

“‘Just so,’ laughed the lawyer, and I heard the 
door close behind him. 

‘‘The conversation that I had overheard froze the 
very blood in my veins. I learned that I had been 
deliberately deceived and not only robbed of a large 
fortune, but had been robbed of my affianced husband. 
Worse than this, I had been induced to take a step that 
made me false to him and at the same time precluded 
the possibility of our ever consummating our plighted 


from his own lips, in just what light he would regard 
my marriage to his uncle and ray subsequent long career 
on the high seas in male attire. So I applied for a 
place on the Ice King and succeeded in getting the 
position of scientist. I cultivated the acquaintance of 
the Captain, secured his confidence so far that he related 
to me the story of his life, which gave the opportunity 
I wanted to draw him out. and soon learned, what I had 
come to dread, that the prejudices engendered by social 
usages were stronger than his sense of natural justice, 
and I heard my own conduct denounced as perfidious 
and vile. But for the sudden sounding of the alarm I 
must have fallen at his feet and thus have in all prob- 
ability revealed my identity. 

“But I was saved that bitter humiliation and now, 
after a long and ^perilous voyage., locked up with him 
on the same ship, I am at last permitted to pour my 
tale of woe into sympathetic ears, far away from the 
land where legal wrongs are honored .while natural 
rights are regarded as disreputable.” 

Oqua had listened to my story without a single 
interruption, and with a sympathetic interest which 
drew me closer to her than ever. When I ceased 
speaking, she looked at we with a pooled curiosity, 
which I shall never foiget as she remarked: 

“Your guardian certainly committed a great wrong 
against you, and under the operation of an awakened 
conscience, I can well understand that hi# remorse 
would be most excruciatingly painful, but you have not 
committed any wrong, and I do not understand what it 
is that yon are feeling so badly about The blame, all 
rested with your guardian and the fact that you discov- 
ered his perfidy so soon, and at the same time discovered 
that the man to whom were the betrothed wife, 
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only awaiting the time set for the consummation, wag 
still living, ought, it seems 1 to me, to have been a source 
of rejoioing. While the deception practiced upon you 
was painful to contemplate, it brought with it a certain 
measure of compensation. Had you failed to make this 
discovery, you might have unwittingly violated the 
most sacred obligation, that to your betrothed husband. 
The wrong might have been much worse.” 

“You have mistaken my meaning,” I said. “I 
was not under that obligation to Raphael that you seem 
to think. I had only promised to become his wife but 
I was actually married to another man. Under the cir- 
cumstances I do not see how the wrong could have been 
worse, and I, as its innocent victim, was certainly 
excusable for feeling badly about it. The wonder is how 
I could bear it at all.” 

“If I was mistaken,” said Oqua, “in regard to 
your relations to Raphael Ganoe, I fear that your 
explanation- of the situation only makes the matter 
more difficult to understand. I certainly understood 
you to say that you loved Ganoe and that he loVed you, 
and that yoWhad both agreed to go through life as 
husband and wn».y This you had a perfect right to do, 
an d this agreement constitutes a marriage bond that 
cannot lie set aside without sufficient cause, as long as 
you both'wfifand hence you could not become the wife 
of another Vp&an, without violating the most sacred of 
all obligation^. And if by misrepresentation you were 
induced to^enter into any such relation while Ganoe 
was living and true to you, such relation would be on 
the faoe of it, null and void.” 

“But J was married to my guardian,” I said. 
“Actually married* The clerk of the court had issued 
the license which was a legal permit for us to marry, 
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and the minister pronounced us man and wife 
according to the solemn rites of the church. My 
guardian took an obligation to love, cherish and protect 
and I, an obligation to love, honor and obey; and then 
the minister invoked the blessing of heaven upon our 
union and pronounced the solemn warning to all who 
might object: ‘Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.’ Yes, I was actually married to 
Richard Sage, according to law and the sacred rites of 
the church.” 

“The more you explain, my dear Nequa, the more 
incomprehensible your ideas of marriage become. You 
say that you were actually married to Richard Sage. 
That God joined you together, but before He could do 
so, a permit had to be granted by the clerk of the 
court Yet, in your own soul you repudiated this 
fraudulent marriage, and for nearly fifteen years you 
searched for your betrothed husband, to whom you felt 
bound by the laws which God had implanted in your 
own soul. To me it seems that this first engagement 
to Raphael Ganoe was the only true marriage, in which 
God had joined you together and that the court and 
the. minister united to put you asunder. Your own 
inner consciousness, the spark of divinity that is in you, 
foroed you to take this view of the transaction. 
From all the facts, just as you relate them, I must still 
insist that you were not married to Richard Sage. 
That the ceremony was a fraud and could not annul 
your obligations to Raphael Ganoe: Your actions 
demonstrate, that your own true self, took the same 
view of the matter, and that when yon found yofer 
betrothed husband you loyally stood by bis side in the 
hazardous effort to reach the pole, and now you are 
here with him in this inner world where we fegard it 
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as our first duty to aecept the true and discard the false 
in all of our relations to each other, and to the universal 
system of which we form a part.” 

“I agree with you,” I replied, 4 ‘that my marriage 
to Richard Sage was false, and that in order to be true 
to myself and my higher convictions of duty to my absent 
lover, when I learned that he was still living, I was 
forced to rend these legal bonds regardless of the conse- 
quences; but still, in the eyes of the law, of society and 
the church, I was the wife of my guardian, the uncle of 
Raphael Ganoe, and hence his aunt, and as such could 
never become his wife. Yeti realized that I was united 
to Raphael in bonds of affection that never could and never 
should be broken. But all the powers of law, religion, 
and society were united to hold me to a union secured by 
deception, which I loathed and abhorred. It was the 
environments established by this world wide power that 
held me incarcerated, a# it were, in a prison, from which 
there was ho escape but the grave.” 

“Thank you,” said Oqua, “for the lightwhichyon 
have thrown on the present state of your outer world civr 
ilization. Itseems almost incomprehensible that the laws 
and usages of any people would seek to make right wrong 
and wr^ng right* but I can readily turn to a correspond- 
ing pfsribd * n °/ r own k* 8tol 7 an< * trace the evolutionary 
forces whiph-must now be at work among your people. 
The old in^titutiohal life is ever striving to preserve its 
forms and ceremonies while the advancing spirit of free- 
dom is continually protesting. At first the advocates of 
the old order, persecute all who protestagainstits dictum, 
and this protest in the name of liberty, often only means 
license. Both extremes are essentially wrong. But the 
friction between these two elements, in the end will lea4 
to the discovery of the truth upon which both extremes 
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can unite, and this truth will make them indeed free. 
The manifest progress of the raoe is in the direction of 
the truth, and its logical culmination must be the estab- 
lishment of altruistic conditions in all the relations 
w ich exist between individual members of the human 
family. 

“Well, I am glad that you have at last penetrated 
my meaning,” I quid. “The misunderstanding grew 
out of my inability to formulate my own thought, so as 
to adapt it to your Altruistic conceptions. I like the 
word altruism, but the thought, that it expresses is so 
little understood in the outer world, that the word is as 
far as I know, generally excluded from our common 
school dictionaries, while in this country I find that it 
forms a necessary part of your every day vocabulary. 1 
realize that all of my troubles grew out of environments 
which were the legitimate product of the false premises 
from which we drew our conclusions. In speaking of 
myself as actually the wife of my guardian I only used 
the popular phraseology to express the conceptions of the 
people among whom I was raised. They regarded the 
license and the ceremony as the actual marriage without 
reference to the plighted troth of devoted lovers. I 
only used their language to express their conceptions, 
while my own were expressed by my actions.” 

“Thank you,” said Oqua. “I surmised that you 
spoke the language of your environments rather than 
your honest convictions, but I wanted you to say it your- 
self. You know that I insisted that you should say just 
what you mean and leave nothing for me to surmise. 
In all that you have to say, I want you to draw the line 
clearly between the true and the false, in thought and 
acUon, just as you understand the terms, and then we 
can ascertain where the trouble is and . take steps to 
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I was penniless, eroept for an allowance known as ‘pin 
money.’ By the marriage ceremony, my fortune had 
been transferred to Richard Sage. As a woman, I stood 
no show of being able to acquire a competency, besides 
I was liable to pursuit and arrest. I had no legal grounds 
for divorce, and if I had been discovered as the abscond- 
ing wife of Richard Sage, the multi-millionaire,* the courts 
would have declared me insane, and I would have been 
incarcerated, most likely for life, in some lunatic asylum. 
Hence it was from necessity, rather than choice, that I 
donned male attire and sought employment as a cabin 
boy. My education, tact and close attention to business 
led to more lucrative positions which required ability as 
well as a strict integrity and close application. By rigid 
economy, I succeeded in accumulating a moderate com- 
petence. As a woman I could not have even procured 


remove it. You are now in a country where truth alone 
is recognized as a standard for the regulation of human 
conduct, and it seems that there ought to be much in the 
way of mutual explanations between you and Captain 
Gftnoe, and then all will be well.” 

“1 dare not risk it,” I said. “ I thought just as 
you do when I secured a position on the Ice King, but 
I deemed it advisable to conceal my identity until I had 
ascertained in just what light he would regard the course 
I had taken. The opportunity came as I have already 
told you and as yet I have discovered no indications that 
he has in any way modified his views in regard to such 
matters. I have ascertained beyond a doubt from two 
years’ association with him, that in him all the prejudices 
of the popular education of the outer world, its laws, 
usages and religious notions have crystallized. If he 
knew that I had spent years, associated with men, in 
the character of Jack Adams, the sailor, his sense of 
propriety would be shocked, and I should forfeit his 
respect, which would be something that I could not 
bear.” 

“I cannot see,” said Oqua, “how he could cease to 
respect you. I know that as the scientist of the Ice King, 
he entertains the most exalted opinion of your ability, 
courage and refinement of character.” 

“Yes, Oqua, I doubt not that he respects me as Jack 
Adams, the sailor. He has given me numerous proofs 
of that. But as Cassie Van Ness in that garb he would 
regard me as unwomanly and immodest, much below the 
standard of propriety and respectability of the women 
of the outer world, with whom he would be willing to 
associate on terms of equality. Remember that bis edu- 
cation, like my own was as far removed as possible from 
the spirit of altruism. When I left my guardian’s home 
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“You cannot, my dear Oqua, educated as you were 
in the most advanced thought of this altruistic civiliza- 
tion, realize the almost irresistible power of prejudices 
when they have been incorporated into the education of 
a people for thousands of years. They constitute a race 
belief, the correctness of which the people seldom, if 
ever, heard questioned. When I assumed male attire 
and associated myself with men in the ranks of labor, I 
knew that I invited not only social ostracism, but laid 
myself liable to arrest and imprisonment, if my disguise 
was discovered.. And Captain Ganoe as a high spirited 
gentleman of the old school, could not unite his destinies 
with such a social out-cast.” 

“ But surely,” said Oqua, “he will not entertain 
such mistaken conceptions of honor when he learns that 
the peopleof this inner world without an exception, would 
honor you for your heroic devotion to your bridal troth 
and regard Captain Ganoe as the most fortunate of men 
in having such a companion. ” 

“That may indeed be true, sometime,” I said, 
“but before I reveal myself to him, I must hear from hip 
own lips such expressions of opinion as will demonstrate 
that he would npt regard the career of Jack Adams, under 
the circumstances, as unworthy, immodest and unwo- 
manly. There is a deep seated prejudice in the outer 
world against ‘ mannish women, * and the donning of male 
attire is prohibited by law, and what is even worse, it ip 
regarded as positively disgraceful. H*9$e I must know 
that he of his own option has abandoned all these pre- 
judices, before I will consent to be known to him as 
Cassie Van NesB.” 

“I believe,” said Oqua, “that his association with 
Altrurians will certainly give him a higher regard for 
truth and correspondingly weaken the influence of time 
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honored errors. W e can very easily ascertain his views 
and if we should find them adverse, do not be discour- 
aged, for the atmosphere of truth which sarabands him 
is creative in its influence and will surely establish itself 
in his mind. An error is powerless to hold anyone in 
thrall very long where truth is Cultivated and free to 
express itself in thought and action. Troth is eternal and 
cannot be destroyed, while error is transitory and disap- 
pears with the ignorance on which it is based. ” 

“ I will leave this matter to you,” I said, “ with 
this understanding, that to Captain Canoe I must remain 
simply Jack Adams, or Neqna, until I know that he 
approves and appreciates the sacrifices made by Cassie 

VanNess. I love him too well to be willing to faoe his 

disapproval, but knowing the parity of my own purposes, 
I will never put myself in a position that will imply even 
in the remotest degree that I was wrong. My self 
respect forbids this. My heart tells me that I was right 
and I will never apologue to any human being for the 
course I have taken, and least of all to Captain Qsnoe, 
for love of whom I have braved the danger of social 
ostracism as well as the dangers incident to the life of a 
sailor, .from the blistering heat of the tropic# to the 
intense oold of the frigid Bones. I certainly oonld never 
ask him to forgive me for loving him so well.” 

• Oqua threw her arms around my neek and 
me most affectionately, saying: 

“My dear Neqna, I knew that I was not mistaken 
in the estimate that I had placed on your mental and 
spiritual character. You have a groat work to do, not 
only in the education of our people, bat a work for yonr 
own people. Intercourse between the inner and outer 
worlds must be re-opened. In this work much depends 
upon the crew of the Ioe King, as yon are the only 
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people among ns from the educated classes who have 
ever penetrated the frozen regions which surround the 
verges, Ou* people will of course assist in every way 
possible. But my dear Nequa, a still greater work 
depends upon you, more than upon any of the others, 
in which we can be of but little assistance.” 

“ And what is that greater work?” I asked. “And 
how could I get along without assistance? No matter 
what I undertake I want you as a tutor. To me it seems, 
that in this inner world, I have everything to learn, and 
I must have a teacher at every step.” 

“And I, too,” said Oqua, “have much to learn 
from you. Ail that I have learned of the outer world 
came from MacNair and the few books which he saved 
from the sinking ship. With the Ice King comes a well 
selected library of standard works and three scholarly, 
well read people, and from this, I anticipate a most val- 
uable addition to our knowledge, especially of a scien- 
tific* geographical and historical character, which has 
been hidden from the people of the inner world. We 
have, it seems, made more progress along lines of a 
social, economic and ethical nature and m mechanical 
inventions. So while we need that knowledge which 
can be more readily acquired in the outer world, your 
people need the lessons taught by our progress along 
other lines. Our libraries are filled with these lessons 
and the wplrk evidently marked out for you is to gather 
this knowledge for the benefit of your own people. In 
this you will have the cordial co-operation of the scholars 
of the inner world. ” 

“This,” I said, “is certainly a work in which lam 
most knxious to emraee, iust as soon as I can nnalife 


great republic of the outer world, to learn that the high- 
est ideals of their revolutionary sires, are not mere 1 giit- 
tering generalities,’ but realities, and have been carried 
out to their logical culmination in this country with the 
most beneficent results to humanity. To this end, that 
they should not only learn this most significant fact, but 
that they should have laid before them a clear and con- 
cise statement of the methods that have been used so 
successfully to produce these results and evolve this won- 
derful Altrurian civilization. I most keenly realize that 
it is my duty to accomplish this w >rk for humanity, but 
when I think of the vast libraries, written in a strange 
tongue, that must not only be read but studied, in order 
to trace the operation of the evolutionary forces which 
have produced these grand results, I am overwhelmed 
at the contemplation of the magnitude of the task set 
before me.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Oqua, “at the multi- 
tudinous array of ponderous volumes. These records 
are only preserved for reference. The scholars of every 
age have been over them, with the special object in 
view of condensing and simplifying their lessons, for 
the benefit of students who oonld not afford to neglect 
other studies of the most pressing importance, in order 
to familiarize themselves with the details of so many 
thousands of years of history. Hence the lessotis of 
permanent value, such for instanoe as relate to the 
social, economic and ethical progress of the people, 
have been carefully arranged in the form of attractive 
condensations, with marginal references to the authori- 
ties. With these lessons from History, designed for 
the use of the pupils in our schools, the students can 
rapidly trace every step in our progress, from the 
original half -civilized condition down to the present 
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time, and if there is any matter which they wish to 
examine more closely, the marginal references will 
direct them to volume and page. So, my dear Nequa, 
you will find that the greater part of your work which 
,ooks so overwhelming, is ready made for you, in our 
School Concordances. Another thing will help you- 
these lessons of progress have all been treated in the 
shape of allegories and historical romances, in order to 
make them attractive. Perhaps you could not transmit 
them to your own people in a better shape, thah 
by translating some of the Works that bear directly 
upon what they need to understand. These works 
trace in a most attractive form the operation of every 
evolutionary force which has contributed to our Altru- 
rian civilization as you find it todav.” 

‘‘This, indeed, my dear Oqua, relieves my mind of 
a load of doubt and apprehension, which amounted 
almost to a dread, whenever I thought of reading so 
many ponderous volumes in order to get a clear idea of 
the forces which have contributed to your present ideal 
conditions. It also explains to me how it is, that your 
entire people have such a clear understanding of every 
economic, social and ethioal problem. These things 
are taught to the children in your primary schools.” 

'[“ Yes,” said Oqua, « the blessings of a high state 
of civilization can only be preserved by educating the 
children of a country into a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the laws of progress, by which these blessings 
are secured. While a very few can set the machinery 
in motion by which the masses may be relieved of any 
burdens that can be imposed upon them, yet unless the 
children are universally educated in regard to these 
matters, a few, will be able to re-enslave them. These 
so-call e^ ‘great problems’ which you inform me are 
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puzzling the brains of your statesmen, ought to be 
thoroughly understood by the children. Hence we 
teach these things to children while the mind is the 
most receptive and the- most capable of acquiring 
knowledge rapidly.” 

“But,” I remarked, “it sounds so strange to hear 
you speak of children thoroughly understanding these 
questions of world-wide importance, with which the 
great statesmen of the outer world have grappled for ages, 
without finding a solution.” 

“Nothing strange about it,” said Oqua. “The 
mind of the child is plastic and is remarkable for the 
facility with which it receives and -retains impressions. 
When it reaches the adult stage these impressions become 
crystallized and are hard to change. Hence the impor- 
tance of starting the child rightly, with correct habits of 
thought on these vital matters, upon which its future 
weal, and that of every other human being depends. If 
the impressions on the mind of the child are erroneous, 
they are liable to crystallize and be retained through life, 
no matter how absurd they may be. As an apt illustra- 
tion of this tendency, I have only to refer to some of 
the notions which were popular in this country at the 
time when the old economic system had run its course 
and was producing widespread poverty and suffering 
among the people. At that period all of the exchanges 
among the people were on a money basis, and the few 
had control of the money while the many were not able 
to utilize their labor to produce the wealth they needed 
because they could not get the money to effect the nec- 
essary exchanges. The reformers Of that time were loud 
in the demand for more money, while the controlling 
minds among the majority insisted that the one thing 
needed was less money so that the money they had would 
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purchase more; and others were equally sure that more 
tax on products of foreign countries was just the 
thing to relieve the industrial depression by hold- 
ing the home market for the products of our own labor. 
Keep foreign products out by a high tariff and 
protect home industry, was the doctrine. But we can- 
not help smiling as we read that these same people who 
wanted to exclude foreign products from our markets in 
order to protect our own labor, expected to get revenues 
from a tax on foreign goods to run the government It 
is difficult to imagine at this time that any sane people 
ever entertained such absurd and seif contradictory opin- 
ions, but it is nevertheless a fact, as demonstrated by 
the history of that time. These absurd notions could 
not have found lodgement in the human mind, if as 
children, the people had been trained to correct habits 
of reasoning.” 

“And such,” I said, “are the notions which pre- 
dominate at this time in my own country and the result 
is, that a few are very rich while the many are hard 
pressed and poor. The few who protest against this 
system are denounced as cranks, agitators and dangerous 
characters.” 


• 

“This is just what might be expected,” said Oqua. 
“ Like causes produce like effects. The masses of man- 
Jrind are always prone to deride and persecute isolated 
individuals who know more than the mass, which is 
physicall^o much more powerful. This is the protest 
of brute force against mental, moral and spiritual super 
riority. This was why your Jesus was crucified and this 
is why your reformers of the present day are denounced 
as cranks, agitators* and dangerous characters. It is 
an invariable trait of human nature in a certain stage 
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“ 1 h 8 ™ long entertained these same views,” I 
replied, “ but the object lessons which can be drawn 
from your history will cover all these questions and they 
ought to reach our people with the first announcement 
of the discovery of this inner world where all the great 
problems of human development have been solved. I 
have found your language remarkably easy to learn and 
from what you say, I expect to find lessons from your 
history equally easy, but still I need your assistance. I 
want to make the very best possible use of my opportu- 
nities, and to that end, I want the benefit of your expe- 
rience, observation and knowledge of Altrurian civilisa- 
tion as it is to-day.” ’ 

“ Then, to begin,” said Oqua, “my wor ^ M coun- 
sellor, I would advise you to complete your account of 
the expedition which brought you into this inner world; 
a brief description of your reception; the civilisation 
you found as it appeared to you at first sight, and the 
information that you gathered from intercourse with the 
people in regard to the progressive development of the 
country from the semi-barbarous conditions which existed 
in early times. This ought to be seht to the people of 
theouter world just as soon as possible. It will make 
an excellent introduction to a series of worla consisting 


Concerning the work here in this inner world,” I 
“ among such a peoplfe, I have no doubt that it will 
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be well done, but how are we to transmit the informa- 
tion across the ioe barriers at the verge? I at first had 

great hopes from your airships, but I find that while 

they are all right in this serene climate, they would be 
worse than useless in the stormy atmosphere of the outer 
world and as at present constructed the occupants 

Zones 1VC ^ hOUF “ the inten8e CoId of the 

8aid °1 ua . “apprehend any . insur- 
mountable difficulty from this source. The inventors 
of the airship know nothing about storms and 
cold and hence made no provisions for guarding against 
them. The case .is different with arctic explorers. 
Our inventors have learned how to navigate the atmos- 
phere, with ease and safety. This is the main point. 
h«ow you people of the outer world can take up the work 
where our inventors left off, and construct ships which 
can ride the storm. I have learned since my return 
from the Minerva congress, that Captain Battell is work- 
ing on this problem with good prospects of success. I 
do not believe that there is anything impossible to the 
human mind when it acts in harmony with nature’s laws. 
The airship factory at lake Byblis is at your service, 
with every facility of material, machinery and mechani- 
cal skill. All that is needed is a comprehensive under- 
standing of outer world atmospheric conditions, and 
you brought that knowledge with you. This is all 
that our inventors needed in order to enable them to 
construct an airship that would be equal to every emer- 
gency.” J 

' “You give me great encouragement,” I said. 

“ Captain Battell has asked me to assist in this work by 
making experimental voyages to the verges, in order to 
test the proposed improvements and make observations ” 
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“Then all seems to be going well,” said Oqua, “but 
there is no time to lose. You must be gatheririg mate- 
rials for your first volume as rapidly as possible for I feel 
that it will soon be needed. To this end, I want you 
and Captain Ganoetogo with me to-morrow to Orbitello, 
to see how business is carried on. What do you think 
of it?” 

Think of it!” I said. “ I have been very anxious 
to take this trip and have only been awaiting your return 
so that we might have company, who could assist us in 
our observations. ” 

“Then,” said Oqua, “we will start early, and I will 
telephone Polaris and Dione to meet us and bring Bat- 
tell and Huston. I know that Norrena will be most 
happy to meet you. He is a walking encyclopedia of 
knowledge and I know that you will enjoy his acquaint- 
ance. “But,” she added after a moment’s hesitation, 
“you need rest and I will go. Be of good cheer. All 
is well, and do not forget that there is a wonderful power 
in truth when it is left free, to remove errors from the 
pathway of human progress,”— and kissing me good- 
night, she was gone. v 
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CHAPTER XI, 

An air toy age — Change of scenery — Homes 

FOR MOTHERS EVOLUTION FROM COMPETITIVE 

| INDIVIDUALISM The MOUNTAINS BaTTELL 

JOIN8 US OrbITELLO A PERPETUAL WORLD’S 

Fair — Department of Exchange — The busi- 
ness of a continent — Norrena — Public 
Printing — The council — Alt, matters sub- 
mitted to the People — Library of Univer- 
sal Knowledge. 


m u mVERY preparation had been made for our 
proposed voyage into the interior and as the 
sun appeared from behind the eastern edge 
of the southern verge we were embarking on the airehip. 
Our party consisted of MaeNair, Iola, Oqua, Captain 
Ganoe and myself. I took my place at the helm with 
MaeNair and told him that I wanted to take lessons in 
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aerial navigation. He kindly explained the use of the 
I ectne keyboard which controls the machine,; 
and I found It so simple that I felt no need of an instruc- 
tor. In this placid atmosphere all I had to do was to 
set the ship m the direction we wanted to go and turn 
on the power until we reached the speed at which we 
desired to travel. All the motions of the vessel were 
under absolute control. I found that the steering appa- 
ratus could be readily adjusted to overcome a light wirnT 
an reasoned that the same principles would enable us 
to nde the storm. This first practical experience in aerial 
navigation gave me confidence. 

soon?" - C0Ur8 u “ Htt,e n0rth 0f We8t - we were 
soon leaving the great communal agricultural district 

which we now regarded as our home. According to our 
reckoning it was now the 1 st of February and I had begun 
to figure whether it would be possible for us to be ready 
to attempt the proposed journey to the outer world dur- 
ing the northern summer. If we did, itwould certainly 

tZ^? 1Ilten8e a PP lieatlon - Tfce-e thonghta were con- 
tinually running through my mind, and they spurred 

“P ^ f thCr aU the information possible for the 
book that I waa preparing. 

The country over which we were passing was still 
agricultural, but the surface was more broken and the 
general arrangements were changed accordingly, nrewmt- 

™J?fi 0Ur 1“°“ “ agreeaW « variet y- We still saw the 
magnificent oommunal homes with correspondingly laroe 
area, of cultivated lands, bat we *bos£ 

^““P*’ W,th ^rge Public build ings . whieh 
MaeNair informed us wore schools, public hull . homes 
for the aged, hospitals, and especially ZnTtor ™ 
pective mothers who felt that the ideal conditions which 
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these homes afforded would secure the best possible 
development of their offspring. 

i was forcibly struck by the number and grandeur 
of these homes for mothers. I had noticed that every 
communal home had its department for the care of moth- 
ers, and now I found that the grandest structures that I 
had ever seen were devoted exclusively to this purpose. 
In reply to my inquiries I was informed that this care 
for motherhood was a universal feature throughout the 
inner world. But in this, as in everything else, liberty 
prevails. The mother is always free to select her own 
conditions. Many prefer these large public homes 
which are exclusively under the control of women, 
while others, with different temperaments, prefer greater 
exclusiveness in their own apartments, but all alike 
make this period of prospective motherhood, one in 
which all the environments are calculated to produce 
the best possible pre-natal influences upon the unborn 
child. 

For this purpose, different temperaments require 
different surroundings. The impressions produced by 
beautiful scenery and social enjoyments on one, may 
be more readily produced by reading, lectures, music 
and intellectual entertainments on another. The unper- 
verted taste of the mother is always accepted as a sure 
guide to what is best in each case, and the best is 
always^provided. 

While the country over which we were passing did 
not have the same artificial appearance as if laid out 
by one uniform pattern, like that where we had been 
located since our arrival in Altruria, I still noticed the 
general tendency of the people to get together in large 
optomiunities. We passed over large districts of wild 
landi^which afforded ample opportunities for isolated 
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rrn- . , , _ . ™ v “ AI, e VI uie Kind. 

Th.« induced Captain Ganoe to ask if there was any 

law against people getting out by themselves and culti- 
vating these wild lands. 

“Nothing but the natural law,” said Oqua, “which 

;rs? r ple w »« i<r.!z 

to them happiness. The people of this country dc not 
like drudgery and they have learned by experience that 
in order to avoid drudgery, they must work together on 
large scale, as one family, each for all and all for 
each. In the olden time, people in their ignorance 
scattered into single families consisting of a ian and 

i^ thel t f e “. ch i ldren - their energies 

n them isolated efforts, and were at the mercy of the 

w who had the intelligence to work together. When 

the masses became more intelligent they gathered into 

communities and co operated with each other to make 

the most out of their labor and to avoid the payment 

of tribute to speculators who did not work at all. Thev 

Z\ 0ttnd *“* the y could not powibly consume Jl 
that they were able to produce and they began to work 
less and enjoy more. ” 

men.“, B : t ’I.“ ked ““ “ h * V ® ^ n0 "range- 

,7" a ““ * nd h “ could get out on 

these wild lands and make a home for themselves?” ° 

“ We certainiy have no arrangement,” said Oqna, 
that would prevent their doing so. Bm if 4ey 
should try such an experiment It would not last 
long. As soon as they found themselves toiling inces- 
santly to procure a bare subsistence, while the great 

tw^ftt Z T- COmmunitie8 ^ ere spending eleven- 
twelfths of them time m the enjoyment of rest and 

pleasurable recreations, they would seek admission into 
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a large communal home, where all who are willing to 
perform their share of the labor are welcome.” 

“But,” said the Captain, “you say that the people 
of this country once lived in isolated homes. The peo- 
ple in the outer world do so now, and they feel that 
to be the best possible condition for the development 
of the highest qualities. How were the individualists 
of this country persuaded to give up their individual 
holdings and accept in lieu thereof a community inter- 
est in the products of their own labor?” 

“They outgrew their preconceived opinions,” said 
Oqua. f 4 Among the reformers of the olden time hone 
were more earnest than a large and very intelligent 
class of individualists, who believed that the people 
ought to own the land, and that the individual holder 
ought to pay the community for its use, in proportion 
to its value as land, not counting the value of the 
improvements. These reformers agreed to the aboli- 
tion of land titles, and in accordance with the doctrines 
which they had promulgated long and earnestly, they 
took their lands in severaity and paid the community 
a tax for its use. As individualists, they could not 
object to other people forming communities and having 
all things in common. But when they discovered how 
much more they had to work than their neighbors, they 
were true to their own interests and joined the commu- 
nities where their labor became so much more effective. 
They found that instead of sacrificing any of their 
individual rights by so doing, they actually made those 
rights more valuable by being relieved of drudgery. 
The land tax to the community was abolished in the 
course time, and then any individual might take a 
homestead and cultivate it in his own way without 
being taxed for the privilege of doing bo, but this right 
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•8 never exercised, a* it would deprive the individual* 
thus setting up for themselves, of free access to the 
common wealth of the community, and the common 
advantages which belong to community life. Thev 
could only enter the communal homes as guests and 
strangers, and while free entertainment is never refused 
proud spirited individualists would never think of 
securing a subsistence by visiting around. They 
would naturally prefer doing their share of the work 
to create the common stock. And hence our individu- 
alists are all in our communal homes and have no 
desire for individual holdings of any kind. Their 
community interest in the common wealth is worth 
vastly more to them than all the wealth that they could 
create by individual effort” 

‘But, asked the Captain, “do you permit no 
private ownership of property at all in these commu- 
nities?” 

“Yes, we do,” said Oqua. “All persons may , 
accumulate property which they create by pencil - 
labor, if they wish to ^burden themselves with the oare 
of it. But as there is an abandanoe in the common 
stores to supply every want, there is no motive for the 
private ownership of anything but personal belongings 
which are ordinarily of no value to anyone else. Mem- » 
bers of the community may have anything they need 
out of the common stock and intelligent people would 
not encumber themselves with the eare of mme than 
they have a use for. The greed for the accumulation 
of property which I am informed is so prevalent in die 
outer world, if manifested here would be M an 
evidence of insanity and would be treated accordingly, j 
It is very difficult for the average Altrurian to realise 
that people should, ever desire to hoard up wealth 
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which it is impossible for them to consume. But when 
we scan the pages of our, early history at the time when 
legal money was the medium of exchange and the 
standard of value, the people made a mad scramble for 
money, in which they disregarded every interest of 
humanity ” 

W e were now approaching a region where art and 
nature seemed to have united in one mighty and per. 
sistent effort to excel each other in the entrancing 
beauty and rugged grandeur that could be added to the 
picture. On either side was a broad expanse of culti- 
vated lands, interspersed with parks, lawns and orna- 
mented grounds, which revealed the work of the most 
artistic landscape gardeners. Beneath us the Cocytas 
meandered its way toward the distant ocean, between 
its wooded shores, like a shining pathway of silver, 
while before us the great continental divide with its 
towering mountain peaks piercing the clouds, closed 
our view towards the west. At one moment we were 
admiring the rugged grandeur of this lovely mountain 
chain and at another entranced by the beauty of the 
highly ornamented landscape, where art had improved 
upon nature. Take it all in all, the scenery presented 
to our view from the cabin of our airship, sailing at a 
height of several thousand feet, was sublime, beyond 
*■ the power of words to describe. 

As we neared the mountains, MaoNair took charge 
of the ship and made a detour toward the south, which 
brought into view the mighty canon through which the 
Cocytas reaches the plain. On either side were , moun- 
tain \ torrents hashing over the rocks on their way to 
joitf the waters of the deep flowing river. Here, nature 
in ber majesty revealed her titanic powers. But 
suddenly another scene opened upon our vision, in 
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which art revealed itself as master of all the foroes of 
nature. It was more like a city than anything we had 
seen since leaving San Francisco. And yet it was very 
much unlike any city I have ever seen. I was bewil- 
dered by its sudden appearance upon this wonderful 
panorama of nature and art which seemed to hold us 
spell bound. 

Palatial buildings in white and silver appeared 
in every direction, surrounded by highly ornamented 
grounds. No smoke, no dust and no miserable shanties 
to remind us of the poverty and misery which charac- 
terised the cities of the outer world. In the distance, 
it presented a panorama of beauty and grandeur, more 
like the paintings of a gorgeous midsummer dream, 
than any real achievement of human skill and human 
taste. It was more like the fancied abode of the gods 
than the dwelling place of men. 

This was Orbitello, and as it lay spread out before 
us, it presented a scene beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion. It was located on an elevated plateau and almost 
enclosed within a bend of the river, which flows around 
it on three sides, the west, south and east, likea ailver 
highway, over which electric yachts of almost every 
sire and description were gliding. It was a dream of 
beauty that once seen, could never be erased from the 
memory. 

“This,” said MacNair, “is our continental head- 
quarters. Here, was at one time a large city, hut every 
remnant of the old structures was removed long ago. 
The location, however, is so central that it was selected 
as our chief oenter of business for all the departments 
of the public service. It is a favorite gathering place 
for large numbers of people from all parts of the world. 
Hence the number of buildings for the aocomino- 
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dation of visitors. It is in fact a perpetual World’s 
Fair, a miniature picture of tbe world as it is to-day. 
There is no better place to study the civilization of the 
inner world in all its phases.” 

MacNair was interrupted by a familiar voice with 
the well remembered “Ship Ahoy!” and as we turned 
around to see from whence it came, another airship 
came alongside, and we exchanged greetings with our 
old shipmates, Battell and Huston, and our saviors, as 
we called them, Polaris and Dione, who both addressed 
us in English. 

“Please speak Altrurian,” I said. “I have aban- 
doned English except in cases of emergency, as I am 
anxious to perfect myself in the use of your native 
tongue. Remember that I have become a citizen of 
Altruria, and have no desire to perpetuate the use of a 
foreign language.” 

“And we,” replied Polaris,” want to perfect our- 
selves in the use of English, as we want to visit 
America and talk like natives, just as soon as a ship 


can be constructed that will enable us to navigate the 
frozen regions without being frozen ourselves. ” 

“And one,” I responded, “that can hold to its 
course with a side wind of a velocity from fifty to one 
hundred miles an hour.” 

“Have no fears on that score,” interposed Battell. 
“We have the principal parts of the machinery com- 
pleted, and all that remains to be done, is for you to 
take a trial trip to the southern verge and see how it 
will work in a storm, and in the meantime we will try 
our hands at constructing one that will be proof against 
the cold of a polar winter. Better go to the i*outhern 
verge now, while it is comparatively temperate and 
test our improvements in a gale.” 
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“All right,” I said. “I am willing. But who 
will go with me? I ought to have the assistance of 
someone who could not only stand the exposure, but be 
able. to make observations. It will keep one person 
busy to manage the ship during a storm, no matter how 
perfect your machinery may be.” 

“I suggest,” said Battell, “that you take Lief and 
Erie, who are first-class mechanics as well as scientists. 
This- is their request, and it ought to be granted. We 
need bbth^wton and Captain Ganoe, to assist in the 
construction of a cold proof vessel. This is the plan 
of work'that I suggest. How will it suit you?” 

* Anything suits me that looks toward success,” 
I said; “Since yon have already completed the inven- 
tions that I had contemplated, it is but fair that you 
dictate how they should be used until we can 
wnprove on your improvements, which, by the way I 
hope may not be necessary. ’’ 

• -I ^ Oh yes, h will, »’ said Battell. “Just as soon 
as 1 there is no room t for improvement, everything will 
be perfect, and with nothing to do, nothing to five for 
an*. t»b' improvements to make, constituted as we are 
nowv we.would very likely be just as unhappy, as wo 
aee^aow anxious to- improve the airship or to accomplish 
any other object that is dear to us. This is a woHriftg 
world and we ore workers, and when there is no work 
todtv those will be no use for us on oar present plane 
efdevetepmenL” 

‘“ You talk like a philosopher,” I said. “One 
would think you had graduated from mi Altrurian 
university.” 

- “So I have,” said Battell. “Wereyou not talk- 
ing Altrurian- philosophy all the time we were together 
on the Ice King? So I was to some extent prepared 
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for what we have found in this highly developed 
country.’’ 

“But what’s the matter?” I asked, as Battell’s 
airship came to a full halt, and seemingly began to fall. 
Before I recovered from my surprise, it had settled 
lightly on the top of a stupendous structure, and Mac- 
Nair was evidently aiming for the same place, as he 
set our ship to circling around in the way I have often 
described. I had seen the practical workings of one of 
Battell’s improvements, and could not help seeing that 
it was an undoubted success. The mechanism that 
would control the vessel while dropping toward the 
earth, seemed to me, more difficult of construction 
than that which would hold it on its course against 
contrary side winds. 

A minute later and we had reached the surface. 
Polaris, and her crew, so to speak, had disembarked 
and we had a cordial handshaking, and then took a 
stroll around the roof of this immense building. 
Everything about it seemed to indicate that it was 
especially designed for the accommodation of business 
on a gigantic scale. It was built of the semi-trans- 
parent material which we had found so common in the 
district where we had made our homes. The cornice, 
windows and doors were trimmed with aluminum, 
which gave it a peculiar grandeur of appearance. 

MaoNair, who was ever ready to make explana- 
tions, informed us that this was the Continental 
Department of Exchange through which all the com- 
mercial transactions between the various district* 
throughout the continent were carried on. This was 
the chief center of distribution, and bore the same 
relation to the continent, that the District Exchange 
bo re to the several communities of which it was 


oomp^ed. The community .tore, made the actual 
dnurib-non of p.oducU to the people. These larger 

Z 'T*? D,rtr,0t did not 

handle the product* at all, but collected the order* 

from the consumers and sent them direct to the com 

ZZT Whe " k 1 " BD# * WerC in way 

“™ g «™<*»«ary labor in handling awl 

^ortatton. The actual exchange of eomm^itie* 

nurne™ dl,Wt betWCen * he aod the cor, 

«>®P«hend all this, but it prepared 
for the object lemon which was to come. I was 
*ee^y alert to everything that wa* to be wen and 

, ** * vala * bl * material for the hook which I 
now fek sure I would be able to lay before the people 
of the outer world. ” 

w« ahZ T that it 

waa »W time for dinner. "No doubt," he aaid 

your fifteen hundred mile* of travel ha* given you an 

appetite. And suiting the action to the suggestion 

7* 1 u P° n “ elevator, and descended to the 

^tdi-mg hall I had ever seen. It seemed that 

thousands of people were seated at the tables, quietly 

conversing and enjoying their midday meah We 

seated ourselves at a vacant table and Oqua said: 

“J '**" °*f er ,or aH > M mir American visitors am 

ZLELS' HmmV "** CTWto "*'” And 

mempalating . button at her side, I was surprhwd to 

Z£lTZ 1« the dl “ ppw ’ * * 

7 reo ° Twed mv «!*»**■* to 

questions, and it was loaded with the mo* tmnpt- 

whinh earned the food stood on the top as elevator 
tkat connected with the kitchen below. That when 
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an order was received, a table was already prepared to 
take the place of the one which the elevator brought 
down. Everything moved with quiet celerity; no 
bustling waiters, and no waiting for orders to be 
filled. 

After dinner we passed into a large sitting room, 
elegantly furnished with chairs, divans, sofas, etc., 
splendidly upholstered. I noticed chairs and divans on 
wheels and asked MacNair for an explanation, and he 
replied: 

u These chairs are moved by electricity, supplied 
by storage batteries just under the seats. You apply 
the power by pressing a button on the arm by your 
side, and guide them with your feet. You will often 
find them in use, particularly in large places like 
Orbitello, where travelers coming in fatigued, and peo- 
ple on business with the various departments, having 
many places to go, need some easy means of locomotion. 
In the olden time, waiters used to push these chairs 
around by hand, but with the advent of electricity, 
electric motors were substituted, and now the people 
who use these chairs need no such assistance, and all 
the chair-men have to do is to see that the chairs are 
returned to their proper place.” 

After a little instruction we found no difficulty in 
going where we pleased in our chairs, and regulating 
their direction and speed with perfect ease. This novel 
experience was so agreeable that we decided to visit 
the leading points of interest in these electric chairs. 

The first place to visit was the business offices of 
this great Continental Exchange, We took our places 
in a large elevator room and passed down to the office 
of the Commissioner of Exchange. On either side of 
the great hall were shelves containing large books 
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in which we were informed, were statistics of pro- 
duction that are sent in from every district twice a 
year, at the close of each crop season. These records 
show just how much surplus each district has for 
exchange, and of what it consists. This information is 
for the Order and Supply Department which is on the 
same floor, toward which we were directing our chairs. 

Here we entered a long hall, on either side of whioh 
were arranged desks and electrioal instruments. The 
clerks in attendance, each represented a district, and 
were selected by the districts to fill these positions 
because of their intimate knowledge of the wants of 
their several localities and of the surplus they had for 
exchange. 

The District Commissioners sent their orders to 
their own clerk which was written out by telautograph 
on his own desk. The order was at once transmitted 
by the same method, to the district having the surplus, 
through its own clerk, and a duplicate of these orders 
to the Record Department. These orders when 
received from the District Commissioners were trans- 
mitted to the communities having the surplus. The 
Community Department of Exchange then shipped it 
directly to the place where it was needed. 

Under this system of distribution, products passed ^ 
directly from the producer to the consumer and were 
never handled but once. The producers held their 
surplus in their own possession until they had orders 
from consumers by whom it was needed. The Com- 
missioner of Exchange at Orbitello had a tabulated 
report of the surplus held by each district, and each 
district, had its clerks in the Order and Supply Depart - 
maitf of the Continental Exchange;, When an agricul- 
tural district wanted machinery, musical instruments. 
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furniture, clothing, etc., the order for the same was 
transmitted to its own clerk in the Department of 
Exchange and it was at once sent to the district, or 
districts, having a surplus of the products needed. 
And when a Manufacturing District needed food sup- 
plies the orders were sent to the clerk in the Continental 
Exchange and the order was transmitted to the nearest 
agricultural district that had a surplus for exchange. 

Under this system of organized exchange, if any 
district found that it had a surplus accumulating in its 
warehouses for which there was no demand, this was all 
the notice reqnired that a time had come to curtail 
production In that particular line. From what we 
could see of the workings of this system, by going 
through this department, we could readily see how the 
law of supply and demand, if permitted to act freely 
with no artificial restrictions, would be a perfect 
regulator in the world of commerce. Neither would 
there ever be, under this Altmrian system of exchange, 
a glnt in the market at one place while there was a 
scarcity at another. 

“You see here,” said MacNair, “a business honse 
which handles the trade of a continent, containing over 
two hundred millions of people. All the products of 
the soil, the shop, the factory and the mine, are practi- 
cally bought and sold in this establishment, and yet 
without any of the excitement and bnstle, hard work 
and worry, which characterize the comparatively 
diminutive business honses of New York and London.” 

“I see evidences,** I remarked, “of a most admir- 
able. business system on a stupendous scale. But the 
question that jrill be asked in the outer world will be, 
HoW am. tMfee goods paid for and how are the prices 
fixed and \ the accounts adjusted without money? TITiis 


is what the people of the outer world will want to 
understand. I am asking more for them than for 

myself.” 

“Nothing difficult about it,” said McNair. “Prod- 
uct pays for product here just as it actually does in the 
outer world, but under co-operation, the elements of 
interest, profit and rent have been eliminated. The 
price of an article is fixed by the amount of labor 
expended in its production and distribution. This of 
course only applies to such commodities as are in 
demand. A great deal of labor might be expended 
in the production of something that no one wanted. 
Such labor would be wasted here as it would be any- 
where else.” 

“I thought of this contingency,” I replied, 

( i hut was not seeking a difficulty. I referred only to 
such articles of necessity, comfort and luxury as the 
consumers wish to secure. How are the prices fixed, 
what is the standard and how are balances settled?” 

“These questions,” said MacNair, “are well put, 
to draw out a concise, as well as a comprehensive state- 
ment of our business methods. We readily ascertain 
by statistics, the average number of minutes, hours and ^ 
days of labor invested in the production of every commod- 
ity which enters into common use. This includes ike 
labor invested in the necessary transportation, superin- 
tendence and distribution* Hence in our accounts, the 
value of products of all kinds are credited and debited 
as given amounts of labor. This is whatin tfc* outer 
world would be called the price. A given number of 
hours of labor in one branch of Useful service to society 
is worth jttst the same number of hoars of labor In 
some other branch, and the exchange k made on that 
bask. The one primary object of this system of 
exchange is to secure equal and exact justice to ail.” 
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‘‘But how are all these numerous employes on 
your railroads, in your stores and the various depart- 
ments of industry paid?” asked Captain Ganoe. c 

“Very easily,” said MacNair. “The people pro- 
duce all the supplies and render all the service, and the 
people enjoy all the benefits. This is about all there is 
of it. We produce what we consume, and consume 
what we produce, without paying tribute to anyone 
else for the privilege of exercising these natural rights, 
as the people in the outer world are forced to do.” 

“But,” said the Captain, “would you have me 
infer that all these expert clerks and accountants, and 
the commissioner who superintends all this business 
do not receive any more than the laborers on the 
farms and in the shops, factories and mines?” 

‘ ‘ Why should they get more than people who are 
engaged in laborious occupations?” asked Iola. “They 
get all they can consume. If they should use a little 
more or less no one cares. They can have all they 
want without working any more hours than other 
people and I cannot understand how they could use 
any morA food or clothing without ruining their health 
or making themselves very uncomfortable. I cannot 
conceive of any person wanting to eat more food or wear 
more clothes, because he or she is employed in some posi- 
tion of trust. , Can you, Captain Ganoe?” 

>*‘\l admit/^freplied the Captain, “that your ques- 
tion ictai poser. And this is not the first time that I 
have beep puzzled by your remarks. I do not say that 
you are Wrong; but I never heard questions handled 
in this way /until I drifted into this inner world. I can 
only say: that I am bewildered and while I do not com- 
prehend your philosophy I do admire your civilization.” 



“And, responded Iola, “I cannot comprehend how 
anyone can admire our civilization without accepting 
our philosophy. The civilization of a people is only 
reducing to practice, the mental and moral concepts of 
the people. Our civilization is the logical outcome of 
our philosophy. People always think first and act after- 
ward. Our philosophy is what we think, and our civili- 
zation is the result of what it induces us to do.” 

“ Well,” said the Captain, “ it has certaittly induced 
your people to do many things that would look very 
strange in the outer world, but which seem to work 
rightly here.” 

Oqua, who had quietly dropped out of our party 
without being observed, now joined us, accompanied by 
a man of commanding appearance. He was about six 
feet, four inches in height, brown hair, full beard, blue 
eyes, fair complexion and a high intellectual forehead. 
Oqua introduced him as Norrena, Chief of the Continen- 
tal Department of Education. His address was most 
gentle, pleasing and kind, but firm and decided. Turn- 
ing to me he said : 

“ 1 had ho P ed to have an opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of Jack Adams, the scientist of the Ioe 
King, but Oqua tells me that I must be content with 
Nequa, the teacher. She informs me that you are pre- 
paring a book to be published in your own country, and 
to that end you are making a close stndy of our oivili- 
zation.” 

“That is true,” I said, “ and she has spoken to me 
of you as one who could render me great assistance, in 
gathering the lessons that would be of the most value, ifa 
our transition from competition to co-operation. ” 

“I shall gladly render you any assistance it my 
power,” hesaid, “but what you can see here of our oom- 
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pie ted system of oo-operation in every department of 
human endeavor, will be indispensable to a clear com 
prehension of the lessons to be drawn from the history 
of our own Transition Period.” 

« Thank you,” I said. “And I would be pleased to 
have you show me through the departments, and call my 
attention to such features as will be of the greatest advan- 
tage for me to understand just at this time.” 

“ That is the same request that was made by Oqua, 
as it would take a long time for you to find just what you 
want without the assistance of someone who is familiar 
with all the departments and who also understands the 
nature of the work in which you are engaged. To 
begin, we will now visit the Department of Public 
Printing and News Distribution.” 

We now dispensed with our electric chairs, as we 
felt the need of exercise. As we emerged from the 
Exchange building, Norrena took the lead, and conducted 
us into another stupendous structure, devoted to the 
Public Printing and the Distribution of News to all 
parts of the world. The upper story was an immense 
auditorium, where public meetings of unusual propor- 
tions could meet and have ample room, and whero the 
acoustic properties were so scientifically adjusted, that 
ail could hear the speaker in ordinary tones of voice. 

Norrena conducted us first into the press room, 
where printed sheets were being turned out with a rapid- 
ity\I nad nev^r before witnessed. These passed on an 
endless \1$ft into the binding department and from 
thence ih completed form to the mailing rooms for dis- 
tribution. Everything seemed to move with the same 
quiet celerity that we had noticed in the Exchange 
Department. 

From the press rooms we ascended in an elevator 
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to the composing department, where we found a number 
of machines turning out stereotype plates, but no opera 
tors were anywhere in sight. Norrena informed me that 
the machines were operated on the same principle as the 
telautograph, or writing telegraph, and with the multi- 
plex system of transmission, an expert could operate 
a number of these machines in different parts of the 
world at the same time. The matter for publication 
was thus delivered in the composing room in the shaj* 
of plates ready for the presses. 

But the most interesting and important feature of 
this great publishing house is the manner of collecting 
and distributing news. The News Department is con 
nected by telegraph with news offices throughout the 
world and isoontinualiy receiving items of general inter 
est, which areclassified and distributed by the ~ nwans 
to the people in every home throughout the continent 
The Panted pages are of matter of a moro permaTnt 
character, which is regarded as worthy of preservation. 
Copies of new books are sent to similar establishments 
in the other grand divisions and by them reproduced and 
placed in their local libraries where all have access to 
them. This free distribution of intelligent* to the 
whole people is under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

During the meetings of the Altrurian Council, this 
department has another important duty to perform. 
The council, through this department, is practioally, at 
all times, in communication with the majority of the 
people. When a matter of public interest has been care- 
fully discussed pro and oon, it is formulated and titans 
mitted to every community where the people ate inter- 
ested, n vote is then taken at once, and the result trans- 
mitted to the council. By this means, a majority of the 
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people can be heard from in regard to any matter of 
importance in a few hours. The people are at all 
times familiar with the matters which are being con- 
sidered by the council, and are prepared to respond 
promptly. The communities ordinarily have decided 
any important question in their minds before it is 
submitted to them and reply at once. I could readily 
see how, under an advanced state of civilization, direct 
government by the people is not only practicable, but 
remarkable for its simplicity and promptness of execu- 
tion. 

The council acts upon all matters in which two or 
more districts are interested and the matter is formulated 
and submitted at once to the people of such districts for 
their approval or disapproval. But in any matter of 
great importance the people are not compelled to wait 
for the regular meeting of the council, but may by the 
action of the communities place the matter before the 
executive committee which meets every day, and it 
becomes their duty to submit the question to a vote of 
the people. In this way, under this system, the people 
can always secure prompt action, as it is the duty of 
their officials to serve, but not to govern, as they do in 
the outer world. 

If a public improvement is agreed upon, the dis- 
tricts and communities interested, make an appropria- 
tion of necessary material and labor, and the work is 
pushed forward. In all things this great council is 
advisory in its character and the executive committee 
oritty\ake^8hch action as the people have agreed upon, 
and wen any matter has been agreed upon the execu- 
tive power acts at once without question. The will of 
the people is the law which no one ever assumes to ques- 
tion. 
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We passed rapidly through a large number of mag- 
nificent structures, filled with exhibits of all kinds. In 
Machinery Hall were samples of every conceivable 
mechanical device. Another vast building was devoted 
to textile fabrics of all kinds. Every industry had its 
exhibit. Allthe great Grand Divisions had similar build- 
ings. Every w here, accomm odating attendants were ready 
to show us anything and give us any information we 
wished. And one remarkable thing was, that while 
every one seemed anxious to display the goods on 
exhibition, no one ever tried to sell us anything, as 
would have been the case in the outer world. * 

Here, as MacN&ir said, was indeed a miniature pic- 
ture of a world. I could write a volume on each one of 
these great buildings without exhausting the subject. 
But for the present I had seen enough and requested 
Norrena to conduct us next to the Library of Universal 
Knowledge which was the most highly finished and 
imposing of all these palatial structures. It was built 
of the usual semi-transparent material which shut out 
the direct rays of the sun while it admitted a mellow 
radiance rendering artificial light as a rule unnec- 
essary. 

We took an elevator to the top where we began oar 
survey of the contents. Elevators at frequent intervals 
connected every story. A description of one story woald 
in a general way apply to all the others. Each floor is 
divided longitudinally into three halls or suites of rooms. 
The central division is ordinarily a single hall fifty feet 
in width by six hundred in length, and in these central 
halls are stored all the books, papers and relics of the past. 
Also specimens of ores, metals, alloys and compounds 
of everything that goes to make a complete museum of 
natural history, and scientific methods in ekemistry and 
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the mechanic arts. Different stories are given to Arch 
eoiogy, Ethnology, Geology, Chemistry, Electricity, 
etc., and constitute a most instructive feature of this 
Library of Universal Knowledge. 

The divisions on either side are given up to reading 
rooms, lecture halls and schools for culture in technical 
branches that can be studied to better advantage herein 
this vast library than elsewhere. In the reading rooms, 
which are always open to the public, full catalogues are 
always kept for visitors, and courteous attendants are 
ever ready to give any information and procure any book 
that may be needed. Books are all numbered and cata- 
logued, so the visitor has but to press the number on an 
electric keyboard, and it is delivered at onoe by a pneu- 
matic tube. The attendants return the books to their 
proper places in the same rapid and quiet manner. 
No noise, bluster, or confusion anywhere. Everything 
is reduced to system, and moves along like dock work. 

Instruction is free in any of the technical schools, 
to all who apply and submit to the rules. These schools 
embrace every specific branch of study, and are usually 
patronized by graduates from the public schools who 
desire to perfect their knowledge of some specific branch 
in order to be better qualified for a special calling. 
Here, can be studied under the most favorable condi- 
tions, the progressive development of a world, illns- 
trated at every step by the relics indicative of its stains 
which are carefully preserved in the museums, thus trac- 
ing in the most instructive and satisfactory manner, the 
progress of the people from their primitive condition of 
barbarians tp their present high state of culture. 

V saw at a 'glance that this was the place where my 
contemplated work of investigation, into the practical 
methods which had enabled the people of this country 
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to develop such ideals, could be prosecuted under the 
most favorable conditions. I determined to make good 
use of these facilities for gathering the ripened sheaves 
of human thought in every age and condition of life, for 
the benefit of the people of my own native land. 

In the lower story, we passed into the department 
where new publications are received and catalogued. 
The first thing that attracted my attention was the trans 
lations from the library of the Ice King, which seemed 
to have the right of way over everything else. Among 
these translations, I noticed the American Cyclopedia, 
Ridpath’s History of the World, the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, histories of the United States and 
the leading oountries of the world, together with a 
selection of works on polar exploration, and a 
number of scientific works. I was astonished at the prog- 
ress that had been made, but Norrena informed me 
that, under their system, a work oould be translated 
almost as fast as it could be read, and that the work had 
been divided between the scholars of all the grand divi- 
sions. 

I asked Norrena if there was much demand for 
these translations of outer world literature, and he 
replied: c 

“Yes, the orders from each grand division, amount 
to millions, and they can be translated in all parts 
of the concave as rapidly as the presses can turn them 
out. This is especially true of everything pertain- 
ing to America, whose history up to date is so similar 
to the early stages of our own.” # 

“But,” I said, “with the usual large attendance at 
the reading rooms, one volume will do for a number 
persons, and I should think that would greatly decrease 
the demand.” 
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“ That is true,” said Norrena, “but all have an 
equal right to be served, and this addition to our knowl- 
edge of the outer world is in such great demand, that 
all want to be supplied at the same time.” 

“ Of course that is impossible,” I said, “and so I 
suppose that with all your improved methods many will 
be compelled to wait.” 

“ Not so very many, ’ ’ said N orrena. ‘ ‘All may not 
be able to get books, but all who desire to do so can 
hear them read.” 

“How,” I asked, “ can that be, when millions are 
asking to hear them read all at once?” 

“ Not so very difficult,” he replied, “ when we use 
the multiplex phonograph. One reader can be heard all 
over the concave. A vast number would rather listen to a 
good reader, than to read themselves, and as the voice of 
this reader can be connected with a large number of 
phonograph reading rooms at the same time, in each 
such room, as many can listen as can be seated.” 

“You astonish me,” I said. “Will you please 
explain how this is done?” 

“ I will do more than that,” he said. “ I will show 
you how it is done. Come with me.” 

I followed him into a large room, where I found, I 
should think, from two to three hundred people, com- 
posedly sitting in chairs, or reclining on sofas and divans, 
with phonographic attachments in their ears. 

“These,” said Korrena, “are all listening to read- 
ers at Lake Byblis who are assisting in the translation of 
these works. They are using these attachments in the 
ears because they are not all listening to the same matter. 
Thif* is a fair sample of what is going on in every room 
of this 1 character, throughout the concave. A Targe 
number of professional readers are employed who are 
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connected by telephone and phonograph with evely 
home and reading room in all parts of the country. By 
such means you see that we can disseminate knowledge 
almost simultaneously, to all who are most anxious for 
it. The demand for printed books is mainly from libra- 
ries and reading rooms, public and private. The masses 
of the people at this time are spending much of their 
ample leisure, in listening to the reading of this new addi- 
tion to our literature. It will not be long, before the 
most industrious, intellectually, have absorbed, to a con- 
siderable extent this most valuable addition to our 
knowledge, and then a very large number will apply 
themselves to the study of the English language, so that 
they may be able to judge for themselves as to the accu- 
racy of the translations.” 

“I see from your admirable system of distributing 
knowledge that there must be an extraordinary demand 
to be supplied*” • 

♦ ‘Nothing extraordinary for us,” said Norrena. 
“The, demand is steady with a tendency to increase. 
Our people are all workers who have enough physical 
exercise to keep their bodies in good oondition, and 
this stimulates the mind to demand food, which it is 
our duty to provide. ” 

“Do you not often find this difficult?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied. **In this, as in the 
supply of food for the body, the quantity is always 
ample where the operations of natural law are not 
antagonized in the administration of public business. 
We have ample facilities for gathering news, and every- 
one who has a thought to express finds an opportunity 
to do so. There is a steady supply which we distrib- 
ute alike to all. This demand for mental food is even 
more pressing than the demand for physical nourish- 
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ment. The real man and the real woman are not their 
physical bodies, but the living souls which occupy 
these bodies, and it is the duty of this department of 
the public service to provide these souls with the staff 
of life- which is knowledge.” 

Before leaving the library, Norrena requested us 
to record our names on the visitor’s book. We com- 
plied, and then continued our rambles until I, for one, 
was utterly exhausted, and asked to be excused from 
further exercise. 

“Then,” said Norrena, “we will retire to the 
Department of Public Comfort, where I have my pri- 
vate rooms, and while you are resting, we can talk over 
plans for the future, or other matters that may demand 
attention. I am much interested in this move to 
improve the airships with a view to opening up a line of 
communication with the outer world.” 

“And,” 1 remarked, “I am, if possible, more 
interested in the completion of my book in time for it 
to go to the United States by the first airship, for 
publication. And I want it to contain every lesson of 
importance to our people that can be gleaned from the 
present condition and the past history of the people of 
this country.” 

As we were speaking, Norrena hailed a passing 
electric carriage, and in a few minutes we were landed 
at the grandest hotel I had ever entered in my life. I 
could see at a glance why it was called the Department 
of Public Comfort. Every facility for the comfort and 
enjoyment of guests was provided. But the dimen- 
sions assigned .to this volume will not permit a descrip- 
tion, NjJ need only say that all its appointments were 
complex?, for the accommodation of thousands of 
guests. 
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While each of the department buildings had its 
own arrangements for accommodating its own force of 
employes and its own guests, this Department of Pub- 
lic Comfort was designed more especially for guests 
from other Grand Divisions. Here, the heads of 
departments of all the Grand Divisions held their con- 
ferences; and here the continental heads of departments 
very appropriately had their headquarters. 

After supper, Norrena informed me that on the 
morrow, he would devote an hour to oral lessons at the 
institute of district school superintendents and that 
his subject would be the History of the Transition 
Period. 

“This,” he explained, “covers that period in the 
history of Altruria which marks the decline and fall of 
the old gystem of competition and the introduction of 
co-operative methods. It may be just what you want 
in the way of lessons from history. If you think that 
you do not yet understand our language well enough to 
fully comprehend all the points, I will provide you 
with a translation into English.” 

I thanked him for his interest in my work and 
assured him that while I wanted to hear him in his own 
tongue, if he could provide me with the same matter in 
English, it would help me to a better understanding of 
the language of the country, and that certainly I did 
not want to miss any point of real value in the subject 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The institute of school superintendents — 
Norrena’s address on the Transition 
Period — From Competition to Co-opera- 
tion — The closing decades of Money 
supremacy — The power of gold- — Its 
conquest of the world — Political gov- 
ernments its tools — The people helpless 

A HINT AT THE WAY OUT. 


IT an early hour we were up and had our 
breakfast. I felt that my journey to Orbi- 
tello and the hasty glance through the lead- 
ing departments had been the most instructive day I 
had ever experienced. But I was not surfeited, and 
looked forward with interest to the meeting of the 
hWtiWte of School Superintendents and especially to 
NbrriJtoa’a*oral lessons from the Transition Period of 
the greit Industrial Commonwealth of Altruria. 


We met in the Auditorium over the Department of 
Public Printing. Many had already arrived and were 
gathered into groups in various portions of the vast 
hall conversing with each other. I took a seat on one 
side by myself to contemplate the scene before me. I 
was by nature a student, and here I was among, as it 
were, a nation of competent instructors, and in a coun 
try where everything demonstrated the power to control 
the great potent forces which govern the external 
world, and the innate force of our higher moral and 
spiritual concepts of what should be our relations 
toward each other in order to convert this earth into a 
heaven of blissful, happy contentment. I was among 
a people who universally regarded “an injury to one as 
the concern of all,” and hence health, happiness and 
abundance for all was their normal condition. 

I could hardly realize that this country had once 
been the abode of poverty and all. of its consequences of 
ignorance, vice and crime; that here where equal 
rights, equal opportunities and an equal share in the 
unlimited abundance which nature places within the 
easy reach of intelligent labor were the universal and 
unquestioned law of being, there had once been a 
grasping and cruel financial and commercial power 
that comdemned the wealth-producing millions to 
lives of unrequited toil. But such, I was repeatedly 
told, had been the fact, and Norrena, at this meeting 
was to give an oral lesson from that period and 
describe the power that had oppressed and degraded the 
people in those early ages. 

But a short time had gone by since my first meet- 
ing with these people and yet I had become thoroughly 
absorbed in their mental, moral and spiritual life. I 
felt myscllf to be to all intents and purposes one of 
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them. What was it that had uo entirely taken pos- 
session of my consciousness? In all my life I had never 
felt so completely at home, and at peace with myself 
and all the world. I was fully satisfied. 

Norrena broke in upon my reverie by asking: 

41 What is it Nequa, that bo absorbs your attention 
that you seem to be utterly oblivious of the presence of 
this large assemblage of teachers from all parts of the 
country to talk over the history of the olden time when 
‘wealth accumulated and men decayed?’ Have you 
forgotten what I void you last evening? Oqua will 
report the lesson from the Transition Period in Eng- 
lish for you and you can afford to give some attention 
to your old friends, Iola, MacNair, Polaris, Dione and 
your comrades of the Ice King.” 

I looked around and found that while I had been 
musing, our party had all gathered near me without 
attracting my attention and I said apologetically: “I 
must have been dreaming.” 

“Then you were dreaming with your eyes wide 
open,” said Oqua. “I noticed that you seemed to be 
unusually absorbed. What were you thinking about?” 

“I was pondering,” I replied, “how it was 
possible that this country could ever have been 
cursed with poverty as the normal condition of the 
masses of the people while the few were rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and held those masses bound by 
fetters that they could not break. ” 

“It is now time for the exercises to commence,” 
said Norrena. “I will explain the mystery in my 
address, at least so far as the leading factors are con- 
cerned, for in its entirety it is indeed a long and ghastly 
picture of human ignorance on one side and h uman 
\ 
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greed directed by a morally perverted human intelli- 
gence on the other.” 

The chairman called the meeting to order and 
stated that the first thing on the program would be an 
address on the Transition Period, by Norrena, the 
Continental Commissioner of Education. Without 
extended preliminary remarks, the speaker opened 
the discussion of the question under consideration from 
which I condense the following from Oqua’s report in 
English. Yet notwithstanding my short residence in 
the country I believe that I could have given the gist 
of the address myself without any assistance. 

“I need not,” said the speaker, “enter into any 
lengthy explanation before an institute of teachers, as 
to how our ancestors under the old civilisation 
exchanged the produots created by their labor for pro- 
ducts created by the labor of others, by the use of a 
law-created medium of exchange called money. Neither 
need we trace the history of many kinds of products 
and devices which were used iq different ages as a 
medium of exchange, such as cattle, slaves, shells, 
tobacco, the skins of animals and certain stones and 
metals. These things are only of interest to the anti- 
quarian. It is enough to know for our present purpose 
that money had originally been devised as a substitute 
for barter, and marked the first step towards the estab. 
lisbment of a system of exchanging produets whieh 
required the exercise of a higher order of mental 
faculties. During the early part of the Transition 
Period, gold and silver were the exclusive materials from 
whioh money was coined, except for sums of only a few 
cents, when the so-called baser metals were used. As 
the supply of gold and silver was not equal 
to the demands of business, banks were established 
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to issue notes to circulate as money with the consent of 
both parties to the exchange. These notes were made 
redeemable in gold and silver on the demand of the 
holders, and at frequent intervals the banks failed and 
the people lost the wealth which they had exchanged 
for the notes. This was a transfer without compensa- 
tion, of the actual values created by the labor of the 
people, to the note issuing power, and this process, oft- 
repeated, laid the foundations for many colossal fortunes. 

“In this connection, it may be well to note that in 
times of great public danger when the metal coins dis- 
appeared from circulation, the government exercised 
the right to issue a legal tender paper money to meet 
the deficiency. It served all the purposes of gold, 
and often in the midst of adversity and disaster brought 
great industrial prosperity to the people. But when 
the danger had gone by, strange as it may appear, the 
government funded this legal tender paper into gov- 
ernment bonds, payable, interest and principal, in coin. 
This process of converting the debt paying medium of 
the country into an interest bearing debt that must be paid 
in another kind of money which had been hidden away 
by the more wealthy in times of danger, was the founda- 
tion of the great bonded debt of this country which 
was established during the Transition Period. This 
bonded debt was made the basis of a national bank cur- 
rency for the redemption of which, at first in legal 
tender paper and coin, and later in gold, the people as 
debtors to the banks were in the last analysis responsi- 
ble. In other words the national bank ourrency derived 
its sole value as a reliable medium of exchange from the 
fact that it was based on the public credit, and this 
public credit belonged to the people, but the private 
banking associations got the benefit for the private 
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gain of their stockholders, and the service rendered, cost 
the people many times its worth. 

“During the Transition Period in this country 
the people had three kinds of legal tender money, gold, 
silver, and paper, together with the national bank notes 
w loh were a legal tender as between the people and 
the government. At the close of this period, silver 
coin and legal tender paper were made redeemable 
by the government in gold, on the demand of the holder- 
and all deferred payments were made payable in gold 
on the demand of the creditor. . The great bulk of the 
business of the country among the people was trans- 
acted by the use of silver, paper and bank notes but the 
holders of these forms of currency could demand gold 
m exchange, and if for any cause the government failed 
to collect enough goid from the people to meet the 
demand it became the duty of the Secretary of the 

Ireasury to sell interest bearing gold bonds to meet the 
deficiency. 

“Such in brief, ^vas the complicated, cumbersome 
and unscientific system of exchanging, or distributing 
wealth, which existed under the old civilisation. The 
means of production being fixed by natural law were 
the same then as now. Wealth always was and must 
always oontmue to be, the product of human labor and 
skill applied to natural resources, facilitated by snoh 
mechanical contrivances and business methods as human 
skill may devise. But the system of distribution being 
entirely under human control is continually changing 
as affected by human impulses, whether they be selfish, 
as in the olden time, or altruistio as they are How. 

“We now exchange a product for a product of 
equal value, for the convenience and benefit of all, with- 
out any charge except for the necessary labor expended 
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in the production and distribution. But under the old 
civilization the product was first exchanged for money 
and the money was then exchanged with some one else 
for the product that was wanted in return. As a method 
of exchanging one value for another, this was a very 
awkward anu unscientific process, but in and of itself 
it was not necessarily unjust and oppressive; yet the 
system such as it was, could be used by the greedy few 
who controlled the financial and commercial affairs of 
the country, for the purpose of exacting such exorbi- 
tant tribute from the many as would, and did, con- 
demn the millions to poverty. The few, with their 
superior business sagacity took advantage of this semi 
barbarous idea of a perpetual money token which was 
supposed to contain within itself an actual value, equal 
to the values which it was used to exchange, and they 
organized banking as the chief factor in the mechanism 
of exchange among themselves, which in its operations 
also gave them control of the perpetual money tokens 
which the people must have to carry on their ordinary 
business transactions with each other. 

“These shrewd financiers had no use for money 
except to pay balances, and at the time of the end, 
j ninety-seven per cent, of the great business transactions 
. of the country were carried on by means of organised 
credit through banks and clearing houses. This system 
of minimising the use of legal money through banking 
methods, as a matter of course left a large surplus in 
the hand* of the great operators, which was loaned to 
the people, who in their unorganised condition were 
^compellad to pay cash. These loans bore various rates 
of intefest, but always much above the average increase 
of wealth, and very often so exorbitant that the states 
for Very shame’s sake were compelled to establish cer 
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transacting the business of the country on a cash basis 
7 the people and by organised credit through banks 
by large operators who controlled finance and commerce 
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“But the interest on loans, public and private was 
only a small fraction of the burden of usury imposed 
upon the wealth producing masses. All the large 
industrial, financial and commercial enterprises of the 
country were on a debt-creating basis. Stock com- 
panies owned the railroads of the country; the street- 
cars, waterworks, gasworks and electric light and 
power plants of the cities; all the great manufacturing, 
mining and commercial enterprises; the steamship 
lines, and even vast bonanza farms and stock ranches. 
All these interests were operated with a view to paying 
dividends on the stock in addition to the operating 
expenses, and were therefore equivalent to a perpetual 
interest bearing debt, the principal of which never 
could be paid. 

“This constructive indebtedness was intended to 
be perpetual, and its volume was not limited to the 
actual cost of the various enterprises that were incor- 
porated. The railroads, for instance, sold stock to 
many times the cost of the roads, or as it was called, 
‘watered their stock,’ and then they ordinarily bonded 
th6 roads for vast sums besides. These bonded debts 
however, were very often created for the purpose of 
bankrupting the companies for the enrichment of an 
‘ inside ring. ’ This process was known as ‘ freezing out 
the stockholders,’ and by thus reducing capitalization it 
was not necessary for the roads to exact so much trib- 
ute from their patrons in order to pay dividends. 
Other corporate enterprises also ‘watered’ their stock, 
and some of then} got such a hold upon the people that 
they continued to pay exorbitant dividends on their 
fictitious valuation until they were absorbed into the 

larger combination of the whole people. 

“At the close of the Transition Period the volume 
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iZLT ™ held great banking 

H anT, 8 W f ** h* 8 * efltabli8hed by the corpora, 
tion and ■ trust magnates, who practically owned the 

tiom Th tbe ““binery of production and diatribe 
Uon. They owned not only the indebtedness against 
the people but they controlled the medium by which it 
*n*«t be paid, and on their demand under thl law, this 
medium of final payment was gold. 

“As this great creditor class was the principal 
employer of labor and controlled both the buying L 
Celling of product* which the people must have for the 
purposes of consumption, thus fixing both the income 
and the expenses of the producer, it was not difficult to 
collect the* tribute. A pro rate of the great J!l 
charge of interest,, dividends and profit, against the 
people was collected from the producer in theishape of 
a discount on what he had to sell, whether it Z his 
abor or itsproducte. The remainder was charged up 
to consumption and constituted a part of the prioe that 

3 ri OT eWry * rti0le that wsw P*"*«ed. . the 
o the consumer of every commodity purchased 

consisted of. five distinct elements: Find, interest on 

ZTZ Pnp r ed tofee inve8ted in ita production tod 

istnfeuUon; Second, rent upon all the buildings in 
which * had been stored, , which would include oars or 

hZ h T, to, ** P<>rtetion; Third, profit to all who 
hud handled the product; Fourth, its pro rata oi teas, 
tiun and Fifth, the wages paid to the labor expended 
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in its production, transportation, Boperintendence and 
distribution. This fifth element in the coat wan aU 
that Trent to useful labor, ■while the other elements 
went to the great financial, indnstrial and commercial 
combines which held the masses of the people in their 
grasp. 

“Of course under the operation of this system, 
where both the income and the expenses of the producer 
were determined by this great creditor class for its own 
selfish purposes, it is not strange that the condition of 
the average toiler was one of poverty, nor is it strange 
that a widespread spirit of unrest, and often of angry 
and violent discontent threatened the peace of society 
and the perpetuity of established institutions and a 
stable government. But to us, it does indeed look 
strange that the brawny millions whose strong arms 
and undaunted courage had conquered the untamed 
forces of nature and made the wilderness a fit 
dwelling place for a refined and cultured people, eould 
have been bound, hand and foot, by such a gossamer 


of their lordly masters who controlled every avenue to 
employment and dictated the terms upon which they 
were permitted to live. Being few in numbers, they 
could and did co-operate with each other for their 
mutual advantage. All they had to do in order to keep 
wages at a minimum was to leave a large number of 
applicants unemployed, and hence very poor, who 
at all times, would be ready to take the place of 
workmen who demanded more liberal wages. The 
self-employed farmers were but little better off than 
the wage workers, as they were forced to sell their 
products and purchase their supplies at prices fixed by 
the great financial, industrial and commercial com bines 
which controlled the business of the country. Under 
the inequitable methods of exchange which existed at 
that time, the masses of the people were powerless to 
help themselves. The fortunate few who controlled 
money, dictated how much they might reoeive for their 
labor or its products and how much of the products 
created by the labor of others they could purchase with 
the proceeds. 

“To us the natural remedy for discriminations of 
this kind, so unjust and oppressive to the naimna of the 
people seems so self-evident and easy of application 
that it is not strange that many have been inclined to 
doubt the correctness of much that is recorded in the 
history of the economic conditions which existed under 
the old civilisation, when human selfishness ruled 
supreme in bnainaaa affairs. But when wb take iato 
consideration the fact, that at that tame, the world had 
aiever had a single object lesson large enough to he seen 
by the gnat mas se s of mankind, as to what would con- 
stitute an equitable system of distribution, we are 
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existing during the Transition Period were just What 
might have been expected under ithib circumstances. 
The few who had the ability to conduct the business of 
the world did not understand that the productive power 
of the earth is practically unlihaited so that under an 
equitable system of exchange there is absolutely ;* no 
possibility of any person beirig reduced to poverty. 
Then, too, the great masses were but a. few generations 
removed from a condition of absolute serfdom/ and 
were just what ages of drudgery had made- them, and 
cou’d not be expected to take broad and comprehensive 
views of the great economic problems which :'they 
were confronted. .The world Ittd never known any- 
thing but - the private ownership 6f all the means of in- 
duction and distribution and the desire to lay rip 
treasures was universally regarded as laudable arid 
praiseworthy. Under these circumstances neither the 
few who had monopolized the earth nor the many; who 


were disinherited could have been reasonably expected 
to be other than they were. Both' alike were'. the 
product of long ages of growth. The wheat and the 
tares mnst necessarily grow up together, nurtured by 
the same soil, until the harvest is mjdy, ancf.thrin the 
separation takes place strictly in accordance wit h 
natural law. •• 

“ The gold power which established itself in this 



country during the Transition Period was an exotic 
that had been imported from the old world. Its object 
Was to Wontrol every nation on earth; 'for its own gain, 
Wj£h 0 <& being the loyal supporter of any. It ’ had 
seWred absolute control over the nations of; the Old 
Wqrld before it succeeded in financially conquering 
the ^New. Whenever it succeeded in establishing "the 
gold standard in any country, it established' ritb local 
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branch for controlling that country’s finances. Its first 
object was to promote the creation of national bonded 
ebts, payable, principal and interest, in gold. For this 
purpose, it was always ready to loan money to carry on 
wars, and eaeh country eould negotiate its loans through 
its own local branch, but the creditor in every case, as a 
matter of fact, was the international Gold Power of the 
world, which had no preferences between nations but 
sought to impose a bonded debt alike upon all. There 
was absolutely nothing patriotic about it. All it 
wanted, was a lien upon the industries of the world 
that would produce a steady income in the shape of 
interest. v 

“In this country, we had a Republican form of 
government and with our vast area of public lands the 
people were more independent by far than the people 
of any other country ever had been, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were robbed unmercifully by the ^ 
private banks which issued notes and then suspended so 
that the notes which the people had accepted for their 
property became worthless. At frequent intervals, 
these bapk. panics reduced thousands of people to bank- j 
ruptcy. But the country was new and land could be 
had for the asking, so when pressed to the wall, as it 
were, in the more populous districts along the eastern 
border, they came west on the public lands, made new 
homes and soon accumulated another competency. It 
is not strange that this international Gold Power of the 
world cast longing eyes upon a country that was so 
productive, and could recover so rapidly from indus- 
trial depressions and financial disaster*. 

“For nearly one hundred years after the establish- 
ment of our Republic, notwithstanding the prevalent 
‘wild cat’ banking system as it was called and the 
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absurd reverence for the so-called precious metals, the 
people of this country were practically independent of 
the great Gold Power which had its headquarters in 
Atlan. While the founders of the Republic had made 
gold and silver coin the standard money of the country, 
they reserved the right to issue treasury notes and also to 
make them a legal tender, and as there was no great 
debt, and land could be had for the asking, the economic 
independence of the people could not be entirely 
crushed out, and therefore Altruria offered an effectual 
barrier to the encroachments of the gold power. Before 
the people could be actually subjugated financially, 
a vast bonded debt must be created, and in order to 
induce the people to agree to such a debt, the life of the 
Republic must be placed in jeopardy. A foreign war 
was not to be thought of, as it would arouse to fever 
heat all of the innate democratic hatred against aristo- 
cratic rule of every name and description, but a war 
between the states would serve the same purpose. 

“The conditions that made such an interstate 
struggle possible, had unintentionally been provided for 
by the founders of the Republic, At the time when the 
Republic was established the colored people were held 
as slaves in nearly all of the original colonies. This 
institution was regarded by the founders of the Repub- 
lic, as inconsistent with the spirit of its institutions, 
and it was unsparingly denounced as the ‘sum of all 
yillianies’ by a large number; and one state after 
another emancipated its slaves, and new free states 
were admitted, until the country was practically half 
slave and half free. 

“In the manufacturing states uncultured slave 
labor was not profitable and hence there was but little 
objection to its abolition. But in the agricultural 
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nfehed an unfailing market for all the surplus products. 

The gold power of Atlan took advantage of the situa- 
^to so. the seeds of discord between the two 

“Missionaries were sent into the mannfacturing 

CBtab,iehed and literature distributed 
appealing to the sympathies of the people in behalf of 

Z£* and cre8tin « a P«Hic sentiment against the 
IZ ffT 8UteS TheRe a »ti-slavery missionaries 
d ITT ° f fe,igi ° n “ nd Bumanit y it can- 
lul l th f amp,e ^ 0tlnd8 « i8ted all that 
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for Which the anti-slavery agitation was used by the 

7 d if er tf 6 ’ 5f P088iWe ’ 40 destr °y Republic, 
or faffing in tftis, involve the country in an intestate 

™ t and rndaCR ‘ be P* triot5c *<*ers of liberty to con- 
sent to the establishment of a vast bonded debt. 

. " f J "° ther 0,888 (rf missionaries were sent into the 

slareholdfng states and another class of literature 
circulated, proclaiming that • cotton is king’ and that 
i ree Trade with all the world was established, the 
planters would be the wealthiest and happiest people 
on earth. That all that stood in the Way was the union 
wrth the. atrti-slavery states, which sought to abolish 
the 'peculiar institution’ that enabled the planters 
to produce such a magnificent surplns, which the Old 
World stood ready to take in unlimited quantities, at 
tgh prices gold, just as soon as Free Trade conld 
be established. To secure this grand victory for «gtr 
culture aH that was needed was to dissolve the tmioh 
with the anti-slavery states am) their pet hobby of 
tariff duties on ifttfKwted goods. 

“Both sections of the country were flooded with 
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literature, all of which contained enough of truth to 
make it attractive to honest people, and enough of mis- 
representation to engender the most bitter and antago- 
nistic feelings between them. The institution of 
slavery was wrong, in and of itself, but the anti- 
slavery agitators ignored the fact that the masses of 
the slaves were not qualified for self-government, and 
that the perpetuity of free institutions depended upon 
the intelligence of the voters. They did not try to 
convert the slavehoiding states to the policy of educat- 
ing their slaves and preparing them for freedom, but 
they went to the non-slaveholding states and demanded 
the immediate and unconditional abolition of slavery 
in the other section. This was, as a matter of course, 
most exasperating to the people of the slave states who 
in their capacity as independent states felt themselves 
amply competent to attend to their own affairs. 

“In the political discussions of that time, half 
truths served all the purposes of full grown falsehoods 
as a means of deluding the people. The Tree Trade 
agitators of the slave states were unqualifiedly right 
when they called attention to the fact that all import 
duties were a tax upon the people in proportion to 
their expenses instead of their incomes and were there- 
fore unjust and oppressive to the great masses of the 
people; but they ignored the fact that the absolute 
Free Trade that did exist between all sections of the 
country was of vastly more importance to the slave- 
holding states, than Free Trade with any foreign coun- 
try could possibly be. The manufacturing states of 
their x>w n country were over two thousand miles nearer 
to them than the manufacturing countries of the Old 
World, and that fact, with a fair compensation 10 labor 
would have given them an assured market for their 
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surplus products without paying transportation charges 
both ways across the ocean. 

“But the leading object of these Free Trade agi- 
tators, was to appeal to the selfish impulses of the few 
who owned slaves, and to the race prejudices of the 
masses of non-slaveholders, by telling them that the 
abolitionists proposed to place them on terms of politi- 
cal and social equality with the slaves. They were 
taught to believe that under the prevailing tariff regu- 
lations, they were taxed for the special benefit of the 
‘mudsills ’ of the manufacturing states, who being low 
down in the social scale themselves wanted to bring 
the proud, chivalrous people of the slave states down 
to the level of their chattel slaves. 

“ As a matter of fact, neither the producing masses 
of the Free States or the non-slaveholders of the slave 
states had the remotest conception.that the international 
gold power of Atlan was taking advantage of the dis- 
cussion of slavery and free trade through its paid 
agents, to sow the seeds of discord between the two 
sections of the Great Republic of the New- World. 
And they permitted their resentments for fancied wrongs 
to be fanned into a flame of fierce indignation, which, 
as was intended, culminated in a bloody strife and the 
creation of a vast bonded debt. 

“This fratricidal struggle lasted nearly five years, 
aijd wfien it ended, the people found themselves in 
debt, bullions of dollars, to a class of people who had 
speculated on their necessities. The unsuspecting 
masses on both sides had bared their breasts to the 
storm of battle, endured all the privations and suffered 
all the losses, and were in debt for all the expenses of 
the war including thsik own sjmvicjw, to an interna- 
tional money power which ruled the world. 
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“In order to carry on the ivar, papfet money Ira* 
issued and paid out to the soldiers, sailors aitd citi- 
zens for their sendees. This money performed all the 
functions of gold and notwithstanding the fact that 
the people were engaged in a most destfnetite war, it 
stimulated all branches of business and brought on an 
eta of great industrial prosperity. But after the war 
was over this same paper money Which had been paid 
to the people as the original creditors of the govern- 
ment* and for which they had signed receipts in fall 
for their services, WSb converted into interest bearing 
bonds, and these same soldiers, sailors and citizens 
were taxed to pay to those who speculated on their 
necessities in the hour of danger, the same debt that 
had originally been due to themselves, and for which 
they had receited legal tender paper money. 

“But had the process of funding the legal tender 
debt paying medium of the country into bonds ceased 
at this point, the international gold power of the world 
would never have been able to financially subjugate 
<r the people of this country, as under the law creating 
the bonds, the debt was payable in legal tender paper 
money. So another step must be taken. The debt 
had been created and a large portion of the money had 
been burned, but the bonds did not call for gold, 
excepi for interest. Hence a law was enacted resum- 
ing specie payments, and the bonds were made paya- 
biedu coin, and now the people who had taken paper 
dollars "for their services m saving the Union, were 
taxed to hay gold dollars to the money kings for the 
pUper dollars they had received. 

^ wwe can scarcely conceive at this distant day, how 
it w^p possible for our ancestors to have been so stupid, 
as not to see through this outrage that was perpetrated 


tor thirty odd years after this bare faced legalised rob- 
bery had been committed, a vaat majority XL. were 
voting their approval, which waa proclaimed throughout 
the world as the triumph of patriotic statesmanship. 

“ As the direct result of this kind of financial lea-,, 
demain, which converted the D«*T-rav»fG of 

the country into an iSTsassr-uiutuNG »„ x> the 
of labor and the prices of products steadily declined 
business enterprises were wound up in bankruptcy at the 
ra e of more than one thousand per month and millions 
o workmen were forced into idleness and thronged the 

dSZTi* ^ awmr 7> * waorafetad, 

degraded and becoming a sure menace to oiviliMtioa. 

As a result of the war between the states, i~hstfri 
slavery had heen abolished, hat another form of is4m 
trial servitude, the wage system, had fallen heir to a# of 
J/e worst features. The owners of the slaves had 

the power to be oppressive and cruel, but personal inter- 
est demanded that the slave should always be provided 
with food, Shelter and raiment, while the wage ^ rr 
conld he turned out to starve whan from sickness, age 
of any other cause if was more profitable to 
with his services. The wage slave, who must work nr 
starve was serving a much more exacting and cruel mas- 
ter than the most heartless owner of chattel slaves ever 
C°«id have heen. In the great sphere of human anryi 
tnde the tables had been completely turned. While the 
slave owner had always been vary careful not to give his 
chattel slaves an opportunity to run away, the waps slave 
very often lived in a perpetual dread that bis master 
wm»ld pay lum oft and tell him to go. 

o Conditions each as these conld not fail to amuse 
a wide-spread fooling of d i t.m f j o e and as every man 
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had a vote, political agitation was the logical result of 
the situation and politicians were kept busy in defending 
old policies aud proposing new ones, all for the professed 
purpose of securing better conditions for the great mas- 
ses of the people. A slight glance at a few of the popu- 
lar economic and political ideas of that time indicates 
the average status of popular intelligence, and is there- 
fore useful in tracing the evolutionary forces which were 
operating at that time for the elimination of selfishness 
and the establishment of equity in human affairs. 

“As the times grew harder, the politicians of the 
old school told the people that the over production of 
wealth was the cause of all their poverty and distress, 
and for a time the great masses seemed to be satisfied 
with this explanation. They did not pause to inquire 
how it was possible for them to produce so much food 
and clothing and build so many houses, and for that rea- 
son be compelled to go hungry, dress in rags and be with- 
out shelter. 

“Further on, this same class of politicians told the 
people that what they needed was to make their silver 
and paper money redeemable in gold and then they 
would have a dollar that would purchase more, and a 
majority of the people decided in favor of the gold 
standard. They did not reflect, that the larger the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar might be, the more of their 
labor it would require in order to get the dollar, and so 
^witl^puti^ndCrstanding what they were doing, the labor- 
ing masses of the country actually voted to decrease the 
money earning power of their own labor. But had they 
decidecHn favor of more money, while their wages 
would have gone up, their cost of living would have 
increased and they would not have been materially ben- 
efited except incidentally, as a part of the great debtor 
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cla 8 «, which was required to pay interest as part of the 
price of everything purchased for consumption And 

^ add ’ that but A* ^e fact that the gJt ma^ 
who produced wealth by their labor, constitutT! 
debtor class, the advantages and disadvantages between 
a larger or smaller volume of money, Tuld^ 
ormed a perfect equation, and the condition of the 
masses would neither have been better nor worse as in 

ToZtlL tbe b8nk8 W ° Uld have determined the 
ount that was permuted to circulate among the 

ih i ’ L g ^ witthold “g loans as might at 
the time, best promote their own interests. 

“While the Gold Power was international in its 
character, and not loyal to any country, it always took 
an active interest in moulding the opinions of the 
dominant political parties of all countries. It was 
necessary for it to have at least two favorites among 
the dominant parties, so that by turns they migM 
spring reforms, soiled, based on half truths to 
,h * j ™re»i„g number 

Th< dem “ d *» volume of 

n order to raise the wages of labor and the price of 
farm products was a question of this character? and it 
was sufficient to sidetrack and head off amore searching 
investigation as to the real causes of poverty. Thif 

Zl met ,7 thC d6mand for a ^ter quality of money 
that would purchase more goods. The arguments in 

favor of both, contained half truths which were dwelt 
upon with great force, but the success of either, still 
eft the gold power, directly or indirectly, in a position 
to control the situation. ** 

“The same thing was true in regard to the tariff 
question which the gold power made a dominant issue 
between its favorite parties. The question itself could 
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be used to call attention away from the question of 
ihsance, which had a more direct bearing upon the 
vital matter of exchange and was therefore more 
likely to educate the people to a point where they could 
no longer be deluded by an ingenious discussion of 
half truths. This question, in order to be made 
available for the purposes of the gofd power, must 
necessarily have two seemingly antagonistic political 
parties to go before the people. Ohe party advocated 
a tariff-for-revenue, with Free Trade arguments, white 
the other advocated a tariff-for-protecficn, and appealed 
to the laboring classes to maintain liberal wages for 
themselves by voting for a high tariff that would exclude 
foreign goods. 

“The positions taken by these parties were 
about equally delusive and neither would have i*n the 
least delayed the dangerous encroachments of the gofd 
power. A tariff-for-revenue could in no sense be a 
Free Trade party, but it did propose to raise revenue 
by duties on imports. This duty would of course be 
paid by the people as part of the price of the goods 
which they consumed, and hence the tax would be in 
proportion to their expenses without any reference to 
their incomes. Those who expended their entire 
incomes in consumption would be taxed upon the whole, 
whilejthose who expended only a small fraction, would 
be taxdi| only on the fraction so expended. As a sys- 
tem of taxation it is difficult to conceive of one that 
woulji ^ more unequal in its bearings, and more oppres- 
sive io people of small incomes. 

<\On the other hand the tariff-for-protection party, 
proposed to make the duties on imports so high that 
foreigii productions would be kept out, and the home 
market secured to the employers of home labor. This, 
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equal value, produced by the labor of others. The 
foreign trad 6 of the country was a matter of small 
importance compared with the home trade. If at 
almost any time during the latter part of the Transi- 
tion Period, the people of this country had been guar- 
anteed just such rations as were provided for soldiers, 
or even convicts, there would have been no surplus 
for exportation; and had the whole people been provided 
with all the clothing that was needed to keep them 
well clad, it would have taken the entire product of 
wool, flax, cotton and leather. But the press of that 
day, religious as well as secular, was to such a large 
extent under the control of the Gold Power, that facte 
such as these were kept away from the masses of the 
people. And it may be added in this connection, that 
the educational system of the country was controlled 
by this same power to suppress the truth on economic 
questions, and many eminent scholars were removed 
from professorships in the higher institutions of -learn- 
ing, because they refused to teach such sophistries as 
suited the purposes of the Gold Power. 

“In our very brief mention of the political 
agitations of that time we have only referred to the 
leading measures advocated by the dominant political 
parties. It is due however to even that # benighted age 
to state, that at every step taken by the international 
Gold Power to financially conquer the world, a few of 
the more enlightened and self-sacrificing spirits, boldly 
exposed the financial wrongs which were being perpet- 
rated against the people for the still further enrich- 
ment of the money kings of the Old World and 
their agents and co-workers in the great centers 
of wealth in this country. But these courageous, 
clear headed and humanity loving pioneers of a higher 
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of living by securing lower prices on their implements 
and other supplies. By concentrating their trade and 
taking advantage of the competition between dealers 
they often succeeded in securing very much reduced 
prices on goods, and this furnished what was regarded 
as a legitimate excuse for reducing the wages of the 
employes engaged in their manufacture. This reduction 
of wages crippled the market for farm products and 
offended both the employer and the workmen, so in the 
end the farmers defeated themselves and succeeded in 
arraying all other classes of people against them. 

“But it was the wage-workers who suffered the 
most from the great oligarchy of wealth which had been 
established in the name of the people for the express 
purpose of exacting profits from the industrial classes. 
They organized Trade Unions which ultimately fed- 
erated into one great national organization with a view to 
securing higher wages and fewer hours of labor without 
any regard to the interests of the consumers of their 
products. The number of workmen in these Trade 
Unions were at all times but a small fraction of the mul- 

■r 

titude which depended upon wages. As a rule the pur- 
poses and methods of these labor organizations were in 
practice, if not in theory, based upon the same false 
principles that characterized the industrial despotism 
against which they were protesting. Selfishness was a 
distinguishing characteristic and a fatal defect. The 
skilled workman who had employment, cared but. little 
for the non-Union workman of his own craft except as 
a possible, competitor for his job, and nothing whatever 
forlthe great masses of common laborers who were so 
nw^eroifi and so poor that organization could do them 
Wood as a means of maintaining wages. The union 
workman recognized no interest in common with the 
unemployed outside of his own fraternity. 
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right to hold him in bondage until the expiration of the 
contract; that the ownership over himself had ceased 
for the time specified, and that the constitutional pro- 
vision which prohibited involuntary servitude did not 
apply to such as him. One of the labor papers of that 
time characterized this opinion of the Court as the 
‘Fugitive Sailor Decision,’ a name by which it is 
known in the history of those dark days of the Transi- 
tion Period. 

“But unfriendly legislation and one-sided court 
decisions, were not the only factors in crushing the 
hopes of labor. This was a period of wonderful scien- 
tific discoveries of natural forces and mechanical inven- 
tions by which they could be utilized in saving labor. 
The grandmothers who boasted that they could spin 
three miles of thread in one day, from sunrise to sun- 
set, lived to see their little granddaughters spin three 
thousand miles in ten houre with the aid of machinery. 
Similar improvements were introduced into every 
branch of industry. The machinery belonged to the 
employer and he added the saving to his profit. ,He 
did not need so many workmen to produce all that the 
people were able to purchase, and the workmen were 
dismissed to join the mighty army of the unem- 
ployed. For a time certain skilled workmen Were 
enabled to maintain living wages by means of organi- 
zation, but continued improvements in machinery 
ultimately enabled common laborers to take their 
places, and reduced the number of experts required, to 
such a degree, that their condition was but little better 
" than that of the unskilled. Among the best paid 
organizations of the olden tune was the Locomotive 
Engineers, but ultimately, electricity took the place of 
steam, and a motor-man from the ranks of comipon labor 
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took the places of both an engineer and a fireman. 
I he machine displaced three-fourths of the printers at 
first, and later a still larger number of what remained, 
by introducing the principles of multiplex telegraphy,’ 
which enabled one expert to operate machines at the 
same time in a number of separate offices in different 
parts of the world whenever the copy was the same. 

Labor economists called attention to this dis- 
placement of labor by machinery, but the press and the 
politicians in the service of the corporations claimed, 
that this cheapening of production was of great benefit 
to the people by securing a corresponding reduction in 
prices. Finally, after a persistent agitation for years, 
the national Commissioner of Labor was required to 
make a careful examination, and in his report, among 
a multitude of similar items, we find that the labor 
coat of a five-dollar hat was only thirty-four cents; a 
ten-dollar plow, seventy-nine cents and so on to the end 
of a long catalogue of commodities which the people 
always needed. The question was, Who got the differ- 
ence between the amount received by the actual pro- 
ducer and the price paid by the consumer? The 
answer was self-evident; outside of clerk hire, it must 
have gone to pay profits in some form to non-producers. 
But after this official demonstration that the ‘ lion’s 
share’ of the wealth created by productive labor went 
to nonproducing speculators, the great masses of the 
people still continued to use their influence to perpetu- 
ate this inequitable system which practically confiscated 
the wealth created by their labor to pay profits on 
speculative investments. 

“The mass of the small dealers of that time 
were no better off, in many respects, than the wealth 
producing laborers, but being in some sense a part of 
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the^grofit-exacting system, they held to it longer, in the 
vain hop^ that a time might come when by some fortui- 
tous tttrqjm business, or lucky speculation, they could 
amass mfflioiis. As a class they had never devoted 
themselveB to an earnest and careful study of economic 
questions, but as long as the people came and purchased 
goods and left a profit in their hands, they were satis- 
fied, and paid no attention to the far reaching influences 
which were surely paving the way to their ultimate 
failure in business. Hence it was not until just before 
the end of the old civilization that they began to realise 
that something was the matter. Sharp competition 
among the large number of small dealers reduced 
the average profits below a fair compensation for the 
labor expended, and large combines with unlimited 
money capital, were able to meet the universal demand 
for cheap goods. The dealers were finding themselves 
crowded out of business. They blamed their customers 
for not giving them the preference, even if the large 
department stores could afford to sell for IfeBS. They 
demanded legislation against the large stores and took 
an active interest in the Anti-Trust agitation of the time. 

“This opposition to Trusts and Department stores, 
like the farmer’s organizations and trade unions, took 
a very narrow view of the situation. They saw their 
profits decreasing and their sole object was to prevent 
this, without any reference to the interests of the peo- 
ple who as purchasers of goods must pay all the profits. 
The masses of the people understood their motives and 
did not hesitate to patronize Department stores and 
purchase Trust products, provided they could get them 
for less. They might have been ablfe to protect them- 
selves from the inordinate greed of the trusts and com- 
bines, by taking their customers into partnership and 
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With their assistance organizing consumption and Urns 
controlling distribution for the equal benefit of alL This 
would have been in exact accordance with the ideal that 
had been handed down in their system of religion, iha- 

we should always do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. 

“The entire history of Altruria as an independent 
repuhl.c belongs to the Transition Period in the pro- 
gress of the world and in a larger, but not so well defined 
a sense it extends to the discovery of the continent, and 
even to an earlier period, distinguished by the breaking 
up of the ancient religious hierarchy and the introduc- 
tion of a constantly increasing number of warring sects 
These were the evolutionary forces developed under the 
operations of natural law, in strict accordance with the 
constitution of the human mind, which always tends 
towards the utmost possible development of the 
race, physically, mentally and morally. These forces 
in the early stages of human development, work so 
slowly, that even the best trained intellects do not dis 
cover their existence and hence have no power to intelli- 
gently co-operate with them, with a view to accelerating 
their own progress upward toward the highest possible 
planes of development. But, it was during the last 
fifty years of this Transition Period, that all these 
forces became more apparent to the careful historian 
ana it is these to which I have more particularly 
directed your attention. 

“Human selfishness on the lower planes of devel- 
opment constitutes the first step in the development of 
that higher selfhood, which is the predominating 
characteristic on the higher planes. Daring the hut 
fty years of the Transition Period, human selfishness, 
in the baser sense, was making its last struggle for 
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existence as the controlling factor in human affairs. 
All classes of people were inspired to action by selfish 
interests, and these interests could not fail to clash. 
Out of this clashing between forces they ultimately 
learned that tile best and highest interest of every 
individual could always be secured by carefully guard- 
ing the interest of every other individual. Out of 
this was evolved our present universal rule, which gov- 
erns our relations towards each other, of ‘each for all 
and all for each,’ and hence all are equally secure in 
the exercise of every natural right and in the possession 
of absolute economic independence. 

“The Gold Power sought for and secured univer- 
sal dominion over all the nations of the earth and there 
being no other nations to conquer, in its inordinate 
greed, it continued to impose additional burdens upon 
the people. This met opposition, first from one class 
and then from another, but all these movements were 
animated by the same element of selfishness which 
characterized the Gold Power. The farmers organized 
to secure better conditions for themselves without any 
regard to the interests of the millions of wage workers 
and others upon whom they depended for a market. 
The workmen organized to secure better wages for the 
members of their unions with no regard for any 
other class of people, or even for other workmen who 
did not belong to their fraternity. At the close of the 
old system the small dealers and manufacturers were 
unanimous against the encroachments of the vast 
combines who could undersell them, but they ignored 
the interests of the great mass of consumers upon 
%hom they depended for a market. Selfishness, in the 
baser sense, guaranteed the failure of all these move- 
ments. No one class of people, seeking to promote its 
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own selfish interests was able to hold its own against 
the superior intelligence of the great financiers who 
had planned to financially conquer the world by con- 
trolling the world’s supply of gold through an organ- 
ized system of creating debts both actual, for borrowed 
money, and constructive as investments which exacted 
tribute from the wealth producing classes. This pro- 
cess of debt creating continued until in this country the 
entire volume of sixteen hundred millions of money of 
all kinds would have paid but a fraction of the annual 
charge for interest, dividends, etc., upon investments 
and all the gold in the world, about *4,000,006,000 
would have paid but a fraction of the principal. 

“But another, and in the end the most potent evolu- 
tionary force which was destined to emancipate the 
people, was the arousing of the moral sense of large 
numbers who had never turned their attention to 
the study of economic science but whose souls 
revolted at the conditions imposed upon vast multi- 
tudes of people. The Gold Power while still a mighty 
factor in the control of the religious press and a large 
number of the leading religious teachers of the coun- 
try, was not able to still the voice of the truest disci- 
ples of Krystus, and these demanded that the spirit of 
the founder of their religion should be exemplified in 
the practical every day affairs of life. They well 
understood that if the people were doing to each other 
as they would have others do .to them, there could 
be no such thing as poverty, with all its tendencies 
towards vice and crime. These pioneers of a Diviner 
Civilization, with nothing but a theological training, 
were perhaps not clear in their own minds, as to just 
how this Golden Rule could be applied in business 
under the prevailing financial and commercial systems 
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of the country, but they did believe that the ideal in 
every human relation could be realized, and they 
insisted that the effort should be made by every true 
follower of Krystus, to establish the dominion of good 
upon earth to the end that righteousness might prevail 
in human affairs. 

1 * For this grand culmination, the operation of the 
evolutionary forces for the last fifty years had been a 
post graduate course for the workers who yrere to set 
the machinery in motion, on the material plane, by 
which all the crushing burdens imposed by Greed could 
be easily and speedily removed. And in this course, 
the mistakes made by the people had been the most 
potent educators. The producing classes had been 
induced to organize because they felt that they were 
not getting their- just share in the distribution of 
wealth; but to save that which was lost in the distribu- 
tion, they made the strange mistake of organizing as 
producers. The farmer had no need of an organization, 
to enable him to produce more wealth. The soil 
would produce just as much without such organiza- ■ 
tion as with it. The same thing was true of mechan- 
ics, miners and other wage-workers, who organized in 
their capacity of wealth producers. But as consumers 
they could all stand on one platform, and being the 
market upon which all producers must depend, they 
would be masters of the situation. With an equal dis- 
tribution of the benefits of such organization of con- 
sumption, it would be just as easy to pay dividends to. 
labor, and thus increase their share in the distribution, 
as it was to pay dividends on capitalistic investments. 

“ So it was, that at a time when every thing seemed 
hopeless, the few who never yield to disappointment^, 
and 1 who had made an exhaustive study of existing 
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belonged alike to all, no member had added one cent to 
his or her cost of living. It was all a saving, as 
between the new equitable system of exchange and the 
old and wasteful profit system. This was a profit- 
saving business machine of which the producers who 
constituted, in the main, the great markets of the 
world, could not be deprived, and with this, it 
became a matter of indifference as to who had immediate 
control of the labor-saving machinery of production. 

“This movement had its origin in the West where 
the people were more inclined to think for themselves, 
but the benefits were so decided and so easily secured, 
that it spread rapidly. The first exchanges demon- 
strated that the use of money could be very largely 
minimized, and banks were established as deposi 
tories for all the money that came into their hands, and 
to facilitate their financial relations with unorganized 
communities where money was still a necessity. These 
savings of money, were held as a sacred trust, to enable 
the members to pay taxes, and debts, in cases where the 
creditor could not be induced to take products at a fair 
price. Among themselves they used exchange certifi- 
cates which were issued on the deposit of products or 
money, and for necessary labor. These certificates 
being issued on values which were seeking a market and 
redeemed in products needed for consumption and 
cancelled, constituted an ideal currency that was 
always just equal to the demand,— neither more nor 
lesB. 

l“The people learned by experience how easy it 
was to minimize the use of money, and the tendency of 
this decrease in the demand for money, was to rela- 
tively increase the amount in circulation. It was easy 
now, for the most unfamiliar with business methods, 
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to understand how the large operators, under the old 
system, had enriched themselves by making their 
settlements through great clearing houses where one 
obligation cancelled another and only two or three per 
cent, of money had been used to pay balances; and 
they could see how even this balance among wealth 
producers, could take the shape of a check against 
future production and money be entirely eliminated as 
a medium in the exchange of wealth. 

“All the people who were doing their buying and 
selling through these exchanges were regularly supplied 
with carefully prepared literature on economic ques- 
tions and business methods, and of general information 
as to the trend of current events, the progress of the 
new order which placed business on an ethical basis 
and all matters of advantage far an independent, cul- 
tured citizenship to understand. Then for the first 
time, the multitudes began to realize the weakness of 
the fragile thread by which they had been bound to the 
triumphal car of Capitalism. Their experience gave 
them confidence. They used the same business methods 
for the benefit of the -many that had enabled the few to 
concentrate in their own hands four-fifths of the wealth 
of the country. It was therefore no untried experi- 
ment. They were only exercising the same kind of 
business sagacity that had been used by the money 
kings to financially conquer the world. Just in pro- 
portion as they decreased the demand for money, it 
flowed in upon them in exchange for their products at 
a steadily increasing price. They had established a 
debt-paying instead of a debt-creating system of busi- 
ness, and in the course of time their debts were all 
paid, the necessity for legal money had disappeared, 
the people were free from its exactions, and all they 
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had to do was to produce what they consumed and con- 
name what they produced, exchanging equivalent for 
equivalent f.or the equal benefit of all. And thus the 
yorld had been saved from its thralldom to Greed hy 
the establishment of the ‘Kingdom of God and His 
Bighteousness’ as had been enjoined by Kryatus at the 
beginning of the old religious system two thousand 
years before. This which was enjoined at the beginning 
of the Dispensation was realize® at its close and hence 
the First became t re Last, because the Last was the 
First reduced to practice m h.uma» affair*- 
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I s 1 liHtened Comma's description of the 
financial and commercial system which had 
once existed in Altruria, I could not help 
bnt notice its close similarity to the system which pre- 
vaBed m the outer World. As he elucidated the inter- 
national and seemingly unlimited power that hid been 
exercised by the owners of gold, and how it would tale 
all the gold in the world to pay a small fraction of the 
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annual interest on the obligations held against the 
people, ray heart sank within me at the utter hopeless- 
ness of their condition. 

I was expecting to hear that the people in their des- 
peration had blotted thiB power from the earth with fire 
and sword, but the speaker finished with merely a 
description of a more equitable system of transacting 
business. Just as he had come to this most interesting 
place in the discussion, the Institute closed and took a 
recess for dinner, and MacNair began to introduce 
us to the superintendents of many of the large 
educational institutions of the country who were mem- 
bers. 

As we were leaving the hall Oqua joined us, accom- 
panied by a magnificent looking woman whom she intro- 
duced to me as Bona Dea, the superintendent of the 
Matron’s home at Lake Byblis, saying. 

“My dear Nequa, I want you to learn that in Altru- 
ria we commence the education of children before they 
are born. This is what these Matron’s homes are estab- 
lished for, and Bona Dea is superintendent of one of the 
oldest, largest and most thoroughly equipped institu- 
tions of this kind in the world. I want you to make her 
acquaintance, and I doubt not that you will become fast 
friends.” 

“I am indeed glad to meetyou,” I said, “as I want 
to learn all that I can about these, to me, strange educa- 
tional institutions.” 

“And I,” said Bona Dea, “shall be happy to give 
you any information in my power. Oqua informs me 
that you are preparing a book descriptive of our civiliza- 
tion, and I am much interested as an Altrurian in what 
it may present to the people of the outer world. 

“Yes,” I said. “And by all means, I want it to 
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contain a review of these Matron’,, homes, and all that 
can be learned in regard to their origin, and the good 
they are designed to accomplish for humanity. ” 

“That, indeed,” said Bona Dea, “would constitute 
a most important volume in a series, but it should not 
be the first one in a thorough treatment of the evolution- 
ary forces which work for the development of the race 
toward higher and better conditions.” 

“Then,” I said, “would you have me ignore this, 
to me most singular system of commencing the educa- 
tion children before they are born?” 

“There is nothing singular about the system,” said 
Bona Dea. > < Even the savages of the olden time did the 
eame thing, but they did not know it. The mothers were 
surrounded by the conditions of savagery, and their 
children were born predisposed to becomesavages. These 
pre-natal influences are in fact the commencing point in 
the education of every child that is born, as they 
pre-dwpcse the child to a life of usefulness, or the 
reverse, according to the character of the influences. 
The object which our Matron’s homes are designed to 
accomplish is to provide the best possible conditions, to 
start the child with a strong, healthy body and mind, 
with a kindly disposition and elevated aspirations 
toward the highest possible intellectualand moral devel- 
opment. ” 

“If such results,” I said, “can be secured by the 
establishment of these homes, you certainly would not 
dissuade me from an exhaustive review of the entire ques- 

“ Certainly not,” she said, “but as a teacher of your 
people I would have you follow the natural law and 
begin your work at the beginning. From what I can 
learn, your own country is now passing through Ha Tran- 
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sitfon Period, similar to that described inNorrena’s lec- 
ture, and hence the firet great duty of your people is to 
abolish poverty. When the fear of want is removed 
from every household the first effect will be to place bet- 
ter pre-natal conditions around the mothers, and the next 
generation will be placed on a higher plane physically, 
intellectually and morally. This is the first step that 
your people must take and then the Home may be intro- 6 » 

doced for the scientific adaptation of pre-natal influences 
to specific purposes. Then you will begin to deter- 
mine in advance whether the child shall be an inventor, 
scientist, philosopher, poet, musician, teacher or explorer. 

The Homes are scientifically adapted to specific pur- 
poses, while economic independence and general educa- 
tion lift the entire people to a higher plane of being 
along every line of human effort. What your people 
need now, is the general, mental and moral uplifting of 
the victims of your present system, and to this end, my 
advice to you would be, to confine your first work to the 
solution of the problem, *How to abolish poverty.’ ” 

“But would you,” I asked, “discourage these 
specific measures at this time because the masses are 
poor?” 

“Of course not,” said Bona Dea, “for those who 
are able to apply them, but I would first place these 
advanced scientific methods within the reach of the 
entire people by establishing economic independence for 
all. This is simply following the natural law of human 
development.” »<• 

“Will you,” I asked, “ please explain just what you 
regard as the natural law of human development?” 

“It is the law of growth,” said Bona Dea, “ and 
always begins at the base and works its way upward. 

The plant germinates in the earth and then pushes its 
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way upward toward* the light. The growth of the ani- 
mal organism from conception to maturity is along the 
same line of progression, from thfe bottom of the scale 
toward the top. In the growth of human oivUiaation 
and the mental, moral and spiritual elevation of the race 
the same general law of evolution holds good. The ele- 
vating influence mustreach the people through their envi- 
ronments. The real man and the real woman, is the ego 
or spirit. The physical body is the outermost environ 
maul of the individual being. By improving the phys 
leal conditions we stimulate the mental organism into a 
‘“^y activity, and the result is intellectual growth 
imd spiritual uufoldment. Sooh is the natural law of 
human progress from the physical through the menu I 
to its culmination in the spiritual or divine, which is the 
very highest type to which we aspire.” 

‘ J said, ‘ 1 looks like a concise and logical 

^tstement of the natural law, but how do you apply it to 
the present conditions which exist in my own country? 
We have a civilisation and many very intelligent, well 
meaning and well to do people who might be greatly 
benefited by a better understanding of the influences of 
pre-natal conditions,” 

“Doubtless that is true,” she replied, “bat year 
duty as a teacher is to taka the whole people into ooa 
sid oration and not a part, and in your work tor their 
enlightenment begin at the bottom of the Your 

present civilisation was developed along the lines of un- 
conscious growl*, jnst as the child grows front birth to 
maturity. But your work as a toucher and eiviluar is 
to work along conscious lines and lay your plans wit* 
due deliberation. Haring, as it were, reached the top, 
yon are able to give instruction to those who are lower 
down and help them to olimb higher. The place of the 
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teacher is one which demands that you should understand 
the natural law of growth, so that you may work to the 
best advantage. Hence your work is to begin with the 
outer environment, the physical, and that which pertains 
to the higher will take care of itself. It is not the 
whole, but the sick, who need the physician, so it is not 
the wise, but the ignorant who need the teacher. For 
these reasons I advise you to confine your present work 
more to the economic, as that would prepare the field for 
the higher, and that, just where it is most needed, 
among the poor.” 

“I think I comprehend your meaning,” I said, 
“and shall act accordingly in the preparation of my first 
volume on Altrurian civilization. Oqua’s advice was 
very similar, but situated as I am here, these numerous 
lines of thought press in upon me all at once, and there 
is so much to learn, that I often find it difficult to make 
a selection. I am sure that the people of my own native 
land are passing through , their Transition Period, and I 
am anxious to give them that which will do them the 
most good.” 

“Then,” interposed Norrena, who had joined us, 
“show them how to get rid of poverty. Without eco- 
nomic independence, political independence and personal 
liberty, under the law, are a hollow mockery. There can 
be no progress without freedom, and there can be no 
freedom as long as a people are driven to their work by 
the stern lash of necessity.” 

“ But how is it,” I asked, “that you have such a 
realizing sense of the horrors of poverty, when you have 
always had an abundance?” 

“ Because it is the one great object,” said Norrena, 
“of our educational training and of our Altrurian civili- 
zation to provide against want, and to relieve distress 
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wherever found. Every student in out Schools is required 
to make a careful study of our Transition Period, the 
helpless, hopeless condition of the poverty stricken 
masses, and the methods by which they got out, and 
which must be continued in order to stay out.” 

“But why,” I asked, “do you now, after oenturies 
of abundance, still make these lessons so prominent in 
your educational system?” 

i . i “ Because, ” said Norrena, “we are still on the physi- 
cal plane, and if we do not guard against them by every 
means in our powter, these physical evils may ^ain over- 
take us. We knoV for a fact that eternal vigilance is 
the price that we must pay for the preservation of our 
present blessings. ” 

“But constituted as your people are,” I said, “with 
their readiness to relieve distress under allciroumstanoes, 

I should think that you have no cause to fear a return of 
the old systems of oppression.” 

“Certainly not,” said Norrena, “ so far as this gen- 
eration is concerned, but should we neglect the educa- 
tion of the rising generation in regard to these .batters, 
we would begin to go back toward those conditions. 
There is no danger so long as we do our duty as edu- 
cators, and keep alive the finer sensibilities of the soul. 
We did not reach our present condition at one hound, 
dnd if we were to go back it would not be all at shoe; 
but it is the duty of our teachers, to see that we do not 
take a single step backwards. Hence, owe educate.” . 1 
: llad now reached the Department of Public 

Comfort where we were nuking our home during our stay 
in Orbitello. After dinner, Battel 1 informed us that he 
intended to start within nn hour to lake Bybits, and. that 
before he left, he desired to have some definite under- 
standing 1 is to onr plans for future work. 
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4 ‘Then,” said Norrena, “you had better join me in 
my rooms and talk the matter over. I feel deeply inter- 
ested in your plans for opening communication with the 
outer world. So if it is agreeable, come with me.” 

We accepted the invitation, and were soon discus- 
sing what was now the leading thought in our minds — 
the improvement of the airships with a view to forming 
a connection between the inner and the outer worlds. 
Battell explained his plans for constructing a ship that 
could be moved in any direction, the power to be 
applied instantaneously, so as to be able to meet 
all the contingencies of a storm and contending cur- 
rents of air. Then plains were discussed for protect- 
ing the occupants from intense cold. For this purpose, 

I bad plans of my own which I did not divulge. Sev- 
eral ways were proposed for making the vessel proof 
against cold, but I saw at a glance, that with all of them, 
the freezing moisture on the inside, would so obstruct 
the vision as to very materially interfere with the 
proper guidance of the vessel. 

“ Before I left,” said Battell, “ I gave plans and 
specifications for an entirely new ship, that I want you 
to test in a Btorm, if you can find one, and report as soon 
as possible. Captain 1 Gam oe has agreed to go with me 
and assist in its completion. As soon as it is ready 1 
will let you know. Will you come to Lake Byblis and 
start from there? or shall I send it to some other point? 
What will be your address?” 

“1 have made nb arrangements for the future,” I 
said, “that will in the least interfere with the proposed 
trial trip to the southern verge. I think, however, I 
had better remain here a few days, as there are some 
questions that I want to study, and to that end, I shall 
take a look through the Museum of Universal History.” 
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“Well, get your book ready,” said Battell, “and 
we will find the means to send it where it will do the 
most good.” 

“I have sufficient material ready,” I said, “fora 
number of books, but the question now is, How much 
out of the great abundance, shall I select to go with an 
account of our discoveries?” 

“Well, I should think,” said Battell, “that you 
could not send a very large proportion of what you can 
find in a single one of these exhibits, to say nothing of 
the libraries; but do your best, I have work that must 
be completed, in order to make yours available, so 
good-bye, and may success attend you.” 

Captain Ganoe, MacNair and Iola accompanied 
Battell to Lake BybliB, and Norrena, Oqua and myself 
went to the museum. 

This was a most magnificent structure, situated on 
the river, on a point of land where the river leaves 
Orbitello and makes a sharp turn toward the east. The 
building was a hexagon, about 000 feet in diameter, and 
the foundation had been excavated down to the level of 
the water, which gave one-half the building the appear- 
ance of extending out into the river. In the center of 
the building was an inlet for boats for which there was 
a spacious landing, enclosed by broad, marble steps on 
three sides. At the center, and each of the six corners, 
was an elevator which connected with each floor. 
Around what may be regarded as the main building, 
was a broad extension in the form of an inclined floor, 
that communicated at frequent intervals with the several 
stories, either on the level of the floors or by easy flights 
of steps. 

On the periphery of this inclined spiral floor, was 
a railing. The whole of the external structure was 
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supported by massive and highly ornamented columns 
of aluminum which reflected the light like burnished 
silver. In the center, and supported from above, 
was a double track electric tramway, with ears mov- 
moving each way at short intervals. This arrange- 
ment gave the entire floor space to pedestrians and 
those using electric chairs and other small vehicles. 
The lower stories of this immense building, up to the 
level of the bluff, contained supplies of all kinds, 
required by those engaged in river transportation. The 
upper stories of the building were devoted to the pre- 
servation of relics and records commemorative of past 
civilizations and taken altogether, presented to the eye 
a complete history of man’s progressive development 
along every line from the earliest period of recorded 
history. This wonderful exhibit, enabled the student 
to trace, by means of practical illustrations, the 
progress of the mechanical arts, from the original 
erode contrivances to the present high state of 
development under which drudgery was unknown, 
and the people were in the full enjoyment of all the 
comforts of life with a minimum of labor. It is no 
part of my intention to attempt to give more than 
the most cursory mention of this wonderful exhibition 
of industrial progress. 

One feature, however, impressed me most and 
that was the striking similarity in these exhibits, to 
the much smaller ones, which I had visited in the 
outer world. The methods which had prevailed in 
the different stages of civilization, were almost iden- 
tical with those prevailing in the corresponding 
stage of outer world development. In water craft for 
instance, the taft of logs bound together with thongs 
and propelled by poles came first, followed by canoes 
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hollowed out of logs. Then smaller boats with oars, 
and growing in dimensions until they assumed the shape 
of Roman galleys and the ships of the Northmen. Then 
sails were introduced and later, steam became the motor 
power. So, of the methods of land transportation. 
The sledge and ox-cart were followed in time by the 
stage coach, this by the electric car, and last came the 
airship. 

I asked Norrena to explain this remarkable simi- 
larity. 

“This,” said he, “only indicates that human 
development along every line of progress is deter- 
mined by the constitution of the human mind. 


Knowing this, we have the key which explains all the 
mysteries connected with the progress of the race from, 
lower to higher conditions. At every step it has 
been met by similar difficulties and hence the methods 
for overcoming the$e difficulties have been similar, 
because all have alike possessed the same mental con- 
stitution. This progress up to a certain point, has 
been along unconscious lines, and the average man 
and woman had no clear understanding of the influences 
which were impelling them forward. In every age, and 
in every condition of life, man has been building in the 
direction of his ideals, but never reaching them. In his 
primitive state, he felt the need of some means for cross- 
ing streams, and having observed that wood floated upon 
the water, he constructed a raft. From this he formed 
the plan of a boat, and constructed & canoe. As he 
improved in the direction of his ideals, these ideals 
became more exalted, and to-day we have the magnifi- 
cent electric yacht. So it has been in every department 
of human effort. The higher the ideals which have been, 
formed in the mind of man, the higher he, has climbed 
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in the scale of development. This is the fundamental 
law of human progress. Every one of these relics of 
past ages was at first an ideal that had been formed in 
the human mind before it was realized.” 

“A thought strikes me,” I exclaimed. “If all 
these ideals have been realized, is it not a promise, or a 
prophecy, that our ideals of to-day, will be realized in 
the future? And if from the constitution of the human 
mind we could presage the ideals of the future, we 
could in a general way predict what the civilization of 
distant ages will develop.” 

“Certainly,” said Norrena, “Your thought is 
strictly philosophical and applied to our immediate 
future it gives an infallible rule for presaging events 
where we are familiar with the forces impelling in a cer- 
tain direction. If we can ascertain where we are to-day 
on any given line of progress, we can safely predict what 
the next step will be on the same line, for all things 
are possible to the human mind in its ultimate state of 
development. There is no such thing as actually 
turning back in the path of progress, much as man may 
seem to retrograde at times. The lessons taught by 
these seeming failures are essential elements in his still 
greater development further on. Nothing that is use- 
ful can be permanently lost to the race. What we are 
inclined to call evil, is fleeting and fades away, while 
the good, the true and the really valuable is immortal. 
Hence, human progress towards higher and better con- 
ditions, as applied to the race, and long periods of time, 
must ever be onward and upward toward the Infinite 
Good. ” 

“I have always,” I said, “been deeply interested in 
everything pertaining to the progress of the race, but 
I ha^e been inclined to regard it as somewhat a matter 
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of chance. YoU seem to have reduced it to an exact 
science. I can understand how certain influences 
are necessarily toward improvement, but how is it 
that our elevation is assured when so many are 
unconscious of such a tendency, and in the outer world 
at least, multitudes seem to be bent upon getting lower 
instead of higher in the scale? I feel quite sure that 
the masses of our ancestors in the past, were no better 
than the masses now, and did not consciously co-operate 
with nature for their own improvement. It seems, how- 
ever, that by some kind of a blind chance they may have 
contributed something, but it certainly was not inten- 
tional. I see a different influence working here and the 
people are evidently co-operating with nature for the 
good of all, but I fear that it will be a long time before 
the people of my own country will reach that stage of 
development. ” 

“Do not be discouraged,” said Norrena. “The 
constitution of the human mind is a guarantee of human 
elevation. The history of human development presents 
two distinct stages, the unconscious and the conscious. 
All progress from the simple cell to the human being, 
is of course unconscious and is governed by fixed and 
immutable laws. These same laws control human devel- 
opment up to the point where knowledge enables the 
race to consciously participate in the work of its own 
elevation. As soon as the people are sufficiently devel- 
oped to understand the operation of the laws which 
control their own unfoldment, they will eater upon 
an epoch of conscious progress by careful and well 
concerted measures. When at the close of the Transi- 
tion Period our people reached that stage, the change 
for the better in every direction oame suddenly 
upon the world, because the masses of mankind felt the 
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need of something better. Unconscious development 
had prepared them for the wonderful change. The 
blind forces which had been slowly urging man upward 
toward a higher plane of existence, now had the aid 
of careful and well devised methods, and the long 
ages of darkness disappeared in the blaze of light which 
was let in upon the world.” 

“And from this,” I said, “am I to infer that you 
think America is about ready for such an uplifting 
of the masses? Your description this forenoon of the 
Transition Period of this country, would pass as an accu- 
rate delineation of the present condition in my own. 
The belief is widespread among thoughtful people 
in the United States that our country is on the 
eve of some great change. Persons of an optimistic 
turn of mind believe that we are near the beginning of 
a higher, nobler and purer civilization than the people 
have ever enjoyed before, while the pessimistic are 
equally sure that we are destined to go back toward 
barbarism. I want so very much to be able to dissemi- 
nate the light that will dispel this darkness from our 
future. ” 

“I think,” said Norrena, “that you have no cause 
for alarm. From what I can learn the optimists of your 
country are largely in the majority, and a general expec- 
tation of something better for humanity, is a powerful 
psychic force, to produce something better. If your 
people, earnestly desire better things for the masses and 
at the\ same time believe that better things are?dn 
store for them, your future is most hopeful, as the peo- 
ple caniiot fail to find out how to attain the object they 
are seeking.” '• 

“Thank you,” I said. “But where is the light, 
and what can I do to shed it broadcast among them? ” 
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he Light,” said Norrena, “ i 8 l at e„t i„ everv 
uman soul and is manifested in the readinegg with whiS 
classes of people render assistance to those who are 
placed m peril or are suffering from some great 
afflictmn This ,s the light that is manifested in your 

of the n ln8t TT a " d Pnb,iC h08piUl8 foT ^ relief 
of the poor and the physically i„ finn . Wh<m tW 

f h P rovlde the8e institutions for the relief of snf 
-enng humanity learn how the sufferings which now 
appeal to their sympathies can be avoided, this latent 
ight wi 1 be developed into a flame that will enlighten 

magic!*” 6 and ^ darkne88 wi ^ disappear as* by 

“But this,” I said, “does not tell me how that lat 
ent light can be developed into such a flame. Human 
sympathy has always existed, but as yet in the outer Xw 
it has not succeeded in removing the suffering which 
appeals to onr sympathies. By what means can this be 
accomplished?” 

“By the discovery and application of the principle 
of equity in all of our relations toward each other ” «id 
Norrena. ..Jo m.». you in uu„ j mggeuM 
take a look through this Museum. In the relies of past 
ages which you find here, you can trace the operation^ 
he fundamental laws of human progress. On this floor 
you have the works of man in his lowest condition. On 

?hel 00 h r ^ T fiDd ° f “ *** ^ilixation. 

at 1 r r cIas8lfied “ “early as possible in their 
natural order, from the lowest to the highest, with a view 

m tTff !?' the pro ^ re88ive development of the race in the 
most effective manner. 

“I realize the importance,” I said, “of such a col- 
lection to every student. But all this cornea before 
your Transition Period and I do. not see its bearings npon 
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the great problem of the present day in my own coun- 
try — how to secure the same conditions which I find pre- 
vailing here.” 

“As yet,” said Norrena, “you have only seen the 
relics of barbarism. This museum is twenty stories high 
above the level of the bluff on which it stands, and each 
story bears its record of the onward and upward progress 
of the race. The first were erected soon after the 
Transition Period, but others have been added since 
that time, to make room for the evidences of our pro- 
gress. We will now ascend to the one devoted to the 
Transition Period.” 

We stepped upon the elevator and in a moment 
more were ushered into one of the upper stories, and I 
found myself confronted by a display, such as would 
characterize a first-class exposition of the present day in 
the United States; with this difference, however; it rep- 
resented the poverty and misery of the hovel as faith- 
fully as it did the grandeur of the palace. Everything 
seemed familiar and I felt as if I had been suddenly 
transported to New York or London. Every feature of 
the competitive system of production and distribution 
was appropriately illustrated, together with the inevita- 
ble consequences to the people; wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice for a favored few and hopeless pov- 
erty and degradation for the many. 

The clothing of the workmen in contrast with the 
gorgeous apparel of the fashionable bon ton; the furnish- 
ings of the hovels of the poor and the mansions of the 
rich placed side by side; the coarse and homely fare of 
the w\ealth producer compared with the dainty viands of 
the non-producer; all told more plainly than words 
the story of undeserved poverty, and in millions of 
oases, t}he abject want and misery of the most useful 
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almost mdl™ „ thM P ™ 

un<W • ytm of commercial exchange 

under the operation of which, interest nrnfit „ s g 

were always added to the market r,ri ’ P f f d rCnt 
eve T tim. it changed P °' ** 

One of these illustrations was entitled «'p, ■ 

a. the oths,. 

teem, JZl C0 ‘ m ’ ,U *“ <■>*“> k" 

.hop to the ,„ d thc . J ^ £ 

proponion. Ever, time l omm ££ 
one of the commercial toll gates established 
the producer and the consumer, the price was * 

L or iS e vat: fit :', T**° n f who contribuw •££ 

of the producers *° the m8nife8t 

PboJ^: Thel °^ tod ^ - labeled, Thx 

In contrast with this was a short bridge labeled 
Equity, over which products were nassimr wu 
from the producer to the consumer, without changteg 

t v 8 EqUity brid S e Product passed 
directly from the producer to the consumer by the dig- 
est practicable route, and was only handled one time. 
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Over the Profit bridge, goods became shelf-worn and 
deteriorated in value, by the frequent changing of 
hands. These two bridges, Profit and Equity, were 
given as symbolical representations of the Cause and 
Cure of poverty. There was no mistaking the lessons 
taught by them; neither could there be a doubt of their 
truth. Under the Profit system of exchange the 
managers are self-employed and it is legitimate that 
they should have a profit for the service rendered, 
and the larger the profit, the larger the number 
who can make a living out of it. Under Equity, the 
managers are employed by their customers and it is to 
their interest to see that the business of exchange is car- 
ried on with the smallest possible amount of work in 
handling the product. Hence the Profit system neces- 
sarily entails poverty upon the masses who have no inter- 
est in the exchange, while Equity secures abundance, 
because the exchange is effected by their own agents at 
the least possible expense. Hence, under Equity, the 
product passes from the producer to the consumer with- 
out changing size, and the cost is fixed by the amount 
of labor expended in its production, superintendence 
and transportation; and 4(1 parties to the transaction, get 
r the exact value of their services; but under this system 
there is nothing for the j»oney king, the profit-monger 
and the landlord. 

“You see,” said Oqua, who had been unusually 
silent and pre-occupied, f‘that this symbol of the two 
bridges, tells the whole sfory of the difference between 
the profit system of exchange and the equitable; between 
the old system with its wide-spread poverty and the new 
with its abundance.” , . 

“I see the difference,” I said, “but it is not so 
cleai to my mind just how the people can pass from one 
bridge to the other; froqi profit to equity.” 
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“ That is very easy,” said Oq Ua “ .k 

posh for which business is transited. L jZ f ^ 
ln & profit from the producer and thp ° RXact 

rr ,or ,he 

s done the profit system will have been rem™ a a 
equity „i]| bring abundance to tbe bouwhold ,f 
producer, nnd peer,; will * %boli ,Z^° U « 

“I can well understand ” I said 

r : “ d 

said N the pr ° fit 8 y stem ’’ is well put in ” 

t 7 Da ’ 1 c aU « hln fe- “ ^ is undoubtedly true that 
under the profit system,’ the producers are heloW 

and it is equally true that as long as they remain 7 

thts system they will continued be Ll^s “ 

will never consent to the change so lonir as 
prevent it” 8 g “ <*» 

of theming mlilio^Tls 
»““* city and ,h, rich wnET- 

“Why hopeless?” asked Noirena. “Do vo„ thi v 

under the profit system ?" faot 

“Whatever has been done,” said Norrena, “can 
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be done, and you have only to look around you to 
see that the change from profit to equity has been made 
in this country and can be made in yours, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the people are bound hand and foot 
and will continue to be so bound as long as the profit 
system continues.” 

“Please do not mock me,” I said with some spirit, 
c* How can a people who are bound hand and foot, save 
themselves?” 

“By using their heads,” said Norrena. “The 
hands and feet may be bound while the head is left free 
to think. Let this freedom to think be exercised in 
the right direction and their physical bonds will disap- 
pear.” 

“I am sure they do think,” I responded, “and 
what is more, they have been thinking for a long 


“ Then,” said Norrena, “ let them continue to think 
and they cannot fail in due time to find out just what is 
the matter. ” 

<<Ob, many of them have found that out,” I said, 
“ and realize that they are impoverished by the exor- 
bitant profits on investments which go to the wealthy 
classes.” 

“Then, indeed,” said Norrena, “ the day of their 
deliverance is drawing near. They have already learned 
that it is the profit system that is pauperizing them. If 
they continue to think, they cannot fail to learn that 
the profit system could not continue without their con- 
stant support. That when they withdraw their patron- 
age from profit-mongers, the profit system will disappear. 
If I read your literature correctly, your people are very 
near the hour of their deliverance.” 

\ “They may,” I said, “be driven to the violent 
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overthrow of the present extern, but I do 
they can speedily break their bonds in anv 


• ney can do it, ” said Norrena, “ b 
of the same spirit of manly independence 
irected that they now exercise in their 

less strikes. Y ou have the < • 

self-destructive and hence weak. T_ _ 
can organize as consumers and take advai 
competition between dealers 
use of their combined 
equitable system of e: 


r tne exercise 
intelligently 
worse than use- 
competitive system which is 
Your producing classes 
-in tage of the sharp 

' to sell goods, and by a wise 
power to purchase, introduce an 
exchange. ” 

“What is that?” I asked. -Would tl 

any such sweeping results from selling their ! 

wTu dlTtb 1 r* them the ,arge8t rebate 

Would not the tendency of such a r- 
further c «rtail the demand for labor 
the price of products? ” 

“Yes,” said Norrena, “such a 
their custom for a rebate, would have j'u 
But you lose sight of the fact, that who 
competing with each other for an opp, 
goods. They eeU to retail dealers who 
ers for their goods. Organize your abi] 
select a competent business agent, and , 
or yourselves, and be sure not to unde* 
ers. Your exchange will have a decided 
every other dealer, because your trade w 
and your sales will be certain. The wh< 
quick see this, and will be anxious to 

as his pay will be certain.” 

“But,” 1 said, “where would be t] 
for the people to organize their traH* 


le y expect 
rade to the 
on prices? 
movement be, to still 
'■> b y depressing the 
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that they would pay just as much for the goods as they 

did before?” 1 ' ■ ' ' * ' 

“The same inducement,” said Norrer “thatpeb- 
ple under the money system have for depositing their 
earnings in savings banks. Every time they purchase 
an article in their own exchange they are making a 
deposit to their own credit, where it will do them the 
most good in times of disaster. The profits will belong 
to the organized customers, and by leaving them in the 
exchange they will accumulate a sample stock of goods 
already paid for, from which any order can be filled. 
After such a stock of goods is secured, they might at 
regular intervals declare dividend to the organized 
customers, leaving a percentage on ( deposit with the 
exchange to be used to educate the people into ^ qpm- 
prehqnsive understanding of business methods and. for 
the creation of a fund to purchase land and give employ- 
ment to their members, in order to eliminate rent on l^fld 
and save the profits on production.” 

“But,” I said, “I do not clearly see how start- 
ing stores and Baving retail profits would enable the 
people to escape the demands of interest and rent.” 

“The store by itself,” said Norrena, “could not 
do this, but the financial power that can always he 
secured by wise business methods could. To the extent 
that the use of money can be minimized and debts paid, 
^ of course interest will be saved. And to the extent 
that consumption can be organized and concentrated, a 
smaller number of business houses will also be' needed 
and thus rent saved to the customers who in the 
last analysis pay all the expenses. Apd just in pro- 
portion as business houses are not needed, -they Will 
be for sale to people who can use them, as landlords 
.could not afford to pay taxes on property fob which tbii- 
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ants could not be found. This property would all be 
needed by the drganized' consumers ^vho, with theft con- 
tinually accumulating fund frotn pooling the savings 
of profit, interest and rent, even on a comparatively smill 
scale, would always be able to buy. The profits on dis- 
tribution will constitute an ample fund for socializing 
the land and furnishing employment for a continually 
increasing number of people. ” 

“But,” I said, “to be able to hold our own against 
the world-wide profit system, would require a world- 
wide organization. ” 

* 1 “Bo not be too sure of that,” said Norrena. “The 
benefits of equitable exchange in a single locality, would 
be hiost decided. ’Of course it would be more effective 
if extended ovel* a wider field. But the 1 distribution of 
litenitift'e, such as the accumulating profits would en&ble 
you to make, added to the far-reaching effects of a suc- 
cessful object lesson, could not fail to make the org&hi- 
zation world wide. All that is necessary for this 1 pur- 
pose is a practical dbmOnstration, thht by this 1 systdin, 
the productive laborer and not" the money king U mas- 
ter of the situation.” 

*‘Is this the same plah that you outlined in ydtft 
address?” I asked. •' *'■’ • ** ’ ;,f ' 

“Just the tome,” he said! r “All that is required 
iB such h business organization as will oover the entire 
ground demanded by absolute justice. It must look tb 
the elimination,' >as rapidly as possible, of the elements 
of interest, profit and rent. To avoid the payment of 
interest it is necessary to minimize the nse of money, 
alid as soon as debts are paid, refuse to use it at all. 
To avoid profits, you must purchase your supplies 
arid sell *your products through your own exchanges. 
To get rid of rent, use' the profits to socialize the land.” 
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“ This ia certainly sweeping enough,” I said, “but 
it seems to me, that it would be an almost endless task 
to induce the masses of the people to unite their trade 
to such an extent as would be necessary to secure the 
full measure of relief demanded by absolute justice.” 

‘‘It certainly would be,” said Norrena, “if you 
did not prosecute a vigorous educational work, and at 
the same time offer inducements that the profit system 
cannot afford.” 

“I fear that this would be impossible,” I said. 
“The dealers with millions of money could beat us in 
offering inducements to catch the trade of the unthink- 
ing.” 

“Do not fear that,” said Norrena. “They could 
not do that without abandoning the profit system, which 
is all that you would ask. As soon as you have organ- 
ized trade and have a sufficient stock accumulated to 
meet its demands, you will be saving interest to the 
extent that you can transact business without money, 
and to this will be added all of the net retail profits. 
This will enable you to pay a little more for farm prod 
ucts than dealers can who are on the profit basis. You 
can safely continue this rise in prices until you pay as 
much as you can sell for. This will give you the 
entire trade of the farmers, and the usual profits on all 
they purchase will be a net gain to your exchange, less 
the slight advance on the price of products, equal to 
the profits of the speculators. The price you receive 
for farm products, will be exchanged for goods on 
which you will make a profit, and if you can always 
make one profit on the exchange you will be on the 
high road to success.” 

“But this inducement,” I said, “would only reach 
the farmers. It would be necessary to offer some 
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other kind of inducement to secure the trade of the 
city workmen.” 

“That is easily provided for,” said Norrena. 
“Your farmer’s trade, notwithstanding the fact that you 
pay as much for the product as you can sell it for, will 
net one profit on the goods for which you exchange 
it. With ail this farm trade secure, you can begin to 
furnish employment to city workmen in various ways, 
converting the raw material into finished products to 
supply your increasing trade. This will enable you to 
make valuable customers out of all the workmen for 
whom you can find employment. Another inducement 
will be, to return one- half of the net profits on their 
trade in the shape of a check which will be good at the 
exchange for products. This will still leave one-half 
as a contribution to the educational and land purchase 
fund. I believe, however, that with a vigorous and 
comprehensive educational work, but few would ever 
draw anything in the shape of a dividend out of the 
business, but leave it as a permanent investment to 
enable them to secure homes, or as an insurance fund 
to support them in sickness and for the benefit of their 
families' in case of death.” 

“You seem to have unlimited faith in this plan of 
organizing business,” I said. 

“And why should I not have?” asked Norrena. 
“These principles have been tried in this country and 
we know by experience that they cannot fail, wher- 
ever they are intelligently and honestly applied, on a 
scale large enough to constitute one good object lesson 
as to what can be accomplished. The system, in prac- 
tice, will demonstrate that money is not a necessity. 
Money however, will still come into your hands, even 
more freely, and as long as you have debts that must be 
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paid in money, you will have use for it. But when the 
debts are all paid, money might cease to circulate, as 
you would then have learned by actual experience, that 
you would get along better without it than with it.” 

“That puts me in mind,” I said, “that in your lec- 
ture you stated that the people in this country, in their 
movement to establish equity in business, established 
banks to manage their money account. If the move- 
ment here was started by the very poor, how did they 
get money for the necessary cash capital?” 

“By the accumulation from cash purchases made 
in their exchanges,” said Norrena. “Their exchanges 
were a system of banking products, but they issued 
checks on the deposit of money as well as products. As 
these exchanges offered superior inducements, they 
received their full share of cash trade from the begin 

aR d nearly all of it when their exchange was com- 
plete. Hence they found no difficulty in establishing 
their own banks under the law, and as they never loaned 
their deposits, their banks could not break, and people 
who had money to deposit, brought it to them for safe 
keeping. As the tendency of this locking up of deposits 
was to curtail the circulation of money, the exchanges 
provided against any oppressive stringency, by loaning 
on good security, without interest, checks which were 
redeemable in products at the exchanges. It was esti- 
mated by the statisticians of that time, that every dol- 
lar locked* up in the exchange banks, brought six dol- 
lars of trade per annum to the exchange stores on which 
the regular customers at these exchanges ‘made an aver- 
age of ten per cent., or sixty per cent, upon deposits.” 

“Were these exchanges incorporated as joint stock 
companies?” I asked. 

“They were,” said Norrena, “but not always. 
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The real object of the order was to ultimately eliminate 
the stock corporation and substitute the equal co-part- 
nership. Hence when incorporated, every regular cus- 
tomer was a stockholder to the same amount, and the 
stock might be paid for by turning their dividends back 
into the business as a permanent investment. In other 
words, they might pay for their stock out of what they 
were able to save in their cost of living by their aban- 
donment of the profit system. And further, in order to 
protect themselves from the danger of a constructive 
indebtedness in the shape of dividend exacting stock, 
no certificates were issued, and the stock paid for was 
always redeemable in exchange certificates payable in 
goods at the option of the shareholders, or by order of 
the directors of the corporation, for failure to patronize 
the exchange whenever practicable. As governments 
were especially friendly to corporations, it was deemed 
best by many, to incorporate and secure these ad van 
tages.” 

“This,” I said, “was certainly the full measure of 
justice to be secured by a stock corporation, but how 
were others which were not incorporated, organized in 
order to secure the full measure of justice to members?” 

“There was,” said Norrena, “no patent on the 
application of the Golden Rule in business, and among 
business men there v was a large number who luafly 
wanted to see equity established in human affairs. 
Hence there was nothing to hinder a merchant from 
entering into contracts with organized consumers, to 
sell his business to them, and retain the management at 
an agreed salary, under such rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the business as they might adopt By 
this means many were enabled to exchange a precarious 
profit for a permanent income. In cases of this kind, 
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the merchant was benefited by securing a guarantee 
against bankruptcy and the organized consumers by 
securing the services of the necessary business talent to 
establish Equity in Distribution, by paying equal divi- 
dends out of the net income to all regular customers. 
As contracts for a lawful purpose were held sacred by 
the courts a^very large number held that the contract 
between the customers and the manager secured greater 
. advantages than the stock corporation in obtaining 
equality of dividends.” 

“But,” I asked, “why this equality of dividends? 
Was it fair to those who purchased large quantities of 
goods, to require them to share equally with those who 
purchased on a small scale?” 

“It certainly was,” said Norrena, “as it took the 
united purchasing power of all to establish a business 
that enabled them to effect any saving at all, so that 
there would be something to divide. The large pur- 
chaser through these exchanges got something back, 
while under the profit system he would have made 
nothing at all. To him this equal dividend was a com- 
paratively small item, while it was a most important 
increase of purchasing power to one who was barely 
able to procure the necessaries of life. Persons in afflu- 
ent circumstances were thus enabled to help their poorer 
neighbors, and at the same time secure a dividend them 
selves. This system of organized consumption with 
an equal distribution of the net profits, was the first 
introduction of the fraternal features of our altruistic 
civilization. It was, in its application, a system of uni- 
versal insurance against poverty for all, who, as con- 
sumers, withdrew their support from the profit system. 
In a peaceful, just and orderly manner, it enabled the 
poorest to take a seat at the table which our bounteous 


Mother Nature has prepared alike for all, and from 
which they had been excluded by human greed, which 
the founders of the old religious system had character- 
ized as the “Mammon of Unrighteousness.” 

“Then it seems,” I said, “that this was something 
of a religious as well as a business organization?” 

“Yes,” said Norrena, “it may indeed be regarded 
m that light as it was the practical application of the 
teachings of Krystus. This equality of interest in the 
distribution of that which had hitherto been lost to the 
producers of wealth under the profit system was the 
first recognition, on a broad scale, of the Brotherhood 
of Man in the business relations which existed among 
the people. This great business organization appealed 
to the enlightened self-interest of ill classes of people, 
and drew them into closer relations with each other as 
one family, and cultivated feelings of fraternal regard 
for each other that will be imperishable. With an 
abundance for all, the inordinate thirst for gain had been 
eliminated and the application of the Golden Rule in 
business had at last been established to bless mankind.” 

“I am deeply interested in learning more about 
this organization,” I said. “From your explanations 
I think that I have a tolerably clear idea of its general 
principles, and now I would be pleased to know more 
of its origin, history and experiences. As an organi- 
zation it must have passed through many trying ordeals 
before it had accomplished its work of freeing the peo- 
ple from their thralldom to triumphant greed.” 

“It did have a history,” said Norrena, “but it was 
a history of signal and sweeping victories. Its difficul- 
ties and trying ordeals were all in its efforts to get 
started right. Even the leaders of the great reform 
movements of that time, many of whom had given years 
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to the study and discussion of economic questions, 
did not comprehend its scope. The people had been 
so thoroughly blinded by the universal system of doing 
business on ay money basis, that they had never even 
tried to formulate plans for changing to the labor basis 
unless they could get money enough to purchase every- 
thing necessary to start up the work of production and 
distribution. This class of co-operators frequently 
put their means together, purchased lands and estab- 
lished colonies. Many of these proved quite successful, 
but they did not bring the benefits of co-operation to 
the millions who could not pay the necessary initiation 
fee to say nothing of the other millions who were forced 
into idleness.” 

“This reminds me,” I said, “that Iola told me 
the district where I had been making my home, was a 
community or colony of this kind, but she said that the 
colonists were from among the veiy poor.” 

“'That is true,” said Norrena. “District Number 
One, was originally composed of that class of people in 
the great city Kroy, which the money kings regarded 
as dangerous, and hence they were permitted to go upon 
lands for which there was no market. The leaders were 
people of high culture and knew how to use their oppor- 
tunities. But the colonies of which I speak were not 
founded by the submerged. These colonies demon, 
strated that co-operation contained elements of vital 
power that was irresistible, whenever it was fairly tested. 
The able literature sent out from these colonies, backed 
up by their experience, was a powerful educational 
influence which prepared the way for universal co-opera- 
tion.” 

“But this organization of equitable exchange, as I 
understand it,” I said, “was a business organization 
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adapted to the general public, which enabled the peo- 
ple to get possession of the machinery of production 
and distribution. We have successful colonies in the 
outer world and I am familiar with their methods, but 
how to bring these benefits of united action to the whole 
people, is the question in which I am especially inter 

B8tOQ, 

“I have described its workings, ” said N orrena, ‘ < as 
clearly as my knowledge of your language will permit, 
and if there is any matter concerning which you are in 
doubt I will try to make it plain.” 

‘‘I have no doubt of the principles,” I said, “and 
from what I have seen, I am persuaded that the methods 
could be successfully applied wherever a nucleus of 
earnest reformers could be found who would make a 
CM*ful study of the situation, and adopt the same busi- 
ness methods which were used so successfully in this 
country. I want some of the particulars concerning 
the history of this organization and a concise statement 
of its purposes and business methods that would serve 

as a model for a similar organization in the United 
States.” 

“The first organization,” said Norrena, “was 
effected at this place w{uch was then the site of one of 
the larger interior cities of that day. This was the 
center of business for a large population of farmers on 
one side and miners on the other. It started with the 
guaranteed trade of one hundred families and was s 
success from the start, as the result of the ample pro- 
vision for educational work along the lines 
Every member was supplied with a paper which was 
devoted to the education of the people into a compre- 
hensive understanding of business "»^Vd s and com- 
mercial equation, as promulgated in dmuy and 
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illustrated in practice by the Patrons of Equity. ThiB 
paper contained the official reports of the business 
exchanges established under the auspices of the order. 
The educational work had been carried on for a long 
time by a few devoted workers, before it materialised 
into a self-supporting business. After that, the order 
spread rapidly. A percentage of the profits was used 
to employ organizers and eveiy organization added to 
the trade and increased profits without any correspond- 
ing increase of expenses. When this movement was 
inaugurated, the number of commercial travelers in the 
country was estimated at about 250,000. These were 
persons of energy and business talent. They were 
quick to see the advantages which this system of com- 
mercial equity offered to men of ability, to establish 
themselves in business for which they were especially 
qualified, and they started out to find locations where 
they could organize business on these principles. 5 ’ 

“But was there not some danger that designing 
people might get control and defeat the purposes of the 
organization?” I asked. 

“Designing persons did get into positions,” said 
Norrena, “but there could be no danger to the cause 
from this source, as in order to secure positions they 
had to adopt methods of business that could not fail to 
overthrow the profit system, and as fast as business 
was organized, the official paper of the order was sent 
regularly to every member. If at first they did not 
understand the principles well enough to protect them- 
selves from knaves, they soon learned; and if anything 
was going wrong it was soon understood by the custo- 
mers. As the business extended, the oppressive power 
of money decreased, and the power of labor increased. 
The enthusiasm of the people was aroused to the 
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highegt pitch, and the magnate* of the old system were 
correspondingly depressed. The old system was 
essentially weak, while the new was peculiarly strong 
and as the hosts of wealth producer, came together,’ 
and utilised the actual values created by their labor as 
the medium by which exchanges were effected, prices 
went up as the result of the increase in the currency 
and there was no use for money except to pay debts. 
Under this system, the purchasing power of labor and 
products was steadily increasing, while the purchasing 
power of money was decreasing. As long as money 
was needed to pay debts, products were exchanged 
for money at the increased price fixed under the labor 
standard, but when the debts were all paid, the pur- 
chasing power of money was gone and poverty had 
disappeared with it. Every debt had been paid accord- 
ing to oon tract, and in the payment of these debts the 
debtors had transferred their poverty to their creditors.” 

“ We have gone over this ground,” I said, “until 
as I understand it, the great potency of this organ ira- 
tmn, was in the fact that all its methods were especially 
designed to ultimately eliminate the use of money in 
the transaction of business, but it occurs to me, that 
much could be done in this direction, without the 
organisation of business exchanges, which issue certifi- 
cates on the deposit of money and products to serve 
the purposes of a currency.” 

“You are right,” said Norrena. “And much was 
done along other lines when the people came to under- 
stand that the prime factor in the overthrow of the 
profit system was to avoid the use of money in the 
transaction of business, in every manner possible. In 
some localities, farther east, the use of what was 
known as New Occasion Notes was introduced to fanili. 
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tate exchange without money. The shoemaker, for 
instance, would give his note, payable in shoes, for 
groceries. The physician would give his note for 
groceries payable in professional services. The gro- 
cery man had no personal use for either shoes or the 
services of a physician, but he needed coal, and the 
coal dealer needed both a shoemaker and a physician, 
and exchanged coal for the notes. The exchange 
enabled the shoemaker and the physician to get 
groceries, the grocery man to get coal, and the coal 
dealer to get shoes and the services of a physician, 
and all without the use of a cent of money. The use 
of these notes became so common, that to still further 
facilitate exchanges, clearing houses were established 
where persons who held notes payable in something 
they did not need, could exchange them for notes that 
were payable in something they did need. This sys- 
tem of exchanging New Occasion Notes grew into a 
general collecting agency, and it was found that among 
the large number of collections plaoed in its hands, a 
great percentage cancelled each other, and balances 
could ordinarily be put in the shape of New Occasion 
Notes redeemable in some kind of products or services. 
As a means of enabling people to get out of debt, and 
at the same time facilitating exchange and decreasing 
the demand for money, these agencies proved to be 
most effective. The Patrons of Equity contemplated 
the persistent use of every method that could be devised 
to minimize the demand for money with a view to its 
ultimate elimination as a medium of exchange, by the 
establishment of equity between producers and con- 
sumers. They had learned that money of any kind 
could be inflated and contracted for selfish purposes, 
and therefore it was a false measure and could not 
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UP0D t0 mete ^even handed justice to 
the people who used it as a medium of exchange ” 

labor P u lain ‘ y 1 *“ d ’ “ that the of 

bor for such an organization in the outer world is 

•" d 1 **“ - <»»' ■ 

. “ . lh * •’< "* r'»n of organisation, « . mod., 

or a similar one for use in my book.” 

the r 1 haVe ’’ Mid Norrena ’ “provided a translation of 

lYth Z T" T By L * W9 ° f thG OPder ’ 

itslcx! n r ^ Ulati ° M for the government of 
Us Exchange Department for yonr own use. I would 

adv 18 e you, however, not to publish these in your book. 

Only present the general principles, and let your 

people work out the details in their own way. Start 

the idea to working and I doubt not that they will 

thZlZJZ V° r their 

hnalldom to greed, and when they do, it will not be 

long until they sever the bonds that hold them." 

“And how,” I asked, “would you state these pur- 
poses^ a* to include all you hare given me, inVhe 
fewest possible number of words?” 

“For this purpose,” said he, Ml cannot do better 
than to quote the declaration of purposes from tbe 
prehamary constitution formulated by the founder, 

the Patrons of Equity as follows: .. 

shall •’ The Prhn ” 7 ° hjeCt of «“• order 

shall be to organize exchange on the largest scale that 

may be practicable, with a view to the ertablishmeut 
o equitable relations between producers and consume™, 
by .eliminating as rapidly as possible, every element of 
cost that does not go to tbe producers of the wealth 
exchanged, lees An equitable compensation to the labor 
physical and mental, that is necessary to ah economical 
management of the business. 

' ■ j ‘ J f] 
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“‘Sue. 2. And further, as opportunity offers, to 
effect suchan organization of ourfinancial relations as will 
enable us, as far as practicable, to hold all the money 
that comes into our hands, as a sacred trust, to be used 
only in the payment of taxes, and of debts in all cases 
where the creditor cannot be induced to take some 
other form of payment. 

‘“Sec. 3. To accomplish these objects, the first 
and leading work of the Patrons of Equity shall be to 
educate the people into a more comprehensive under- 
standing of business methods, that will enable them to 
minimize the use of money in their business relations 
with each other, by an organized effort to make the 
largest possible number of exchanges with the smallest 
possible amount of money. 

a ‘Sec. 4. The general policy of this order, in the 
conduct .of all the business enterprises established 
under its auspices, shall be to utilize the net profits on 
distribution to procure lands and establish production, 
in order to provide the largest possible amount of 
employment to members in good standing. 

“This declaration,” continued Norrena, “when 
fully understood, is seen to contain every element of a 
speedy uplifting of any people who are oppressed by the 
power of wealth. Any person with a fair understanding 
of business methods can work out the details for the 
application of these principles in actual business, and 
any fifty families who are able to purchase and pay for 
supplies to the extent of five dollars per week, would 
provide an aggregate sale of over \mx> thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods per month, which would be ample to 
start business, pay necessary expenses and hare some- 
thing left. Such a business pjbperly managed, could, 
by a comprehensive education* movement, be made to 
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aba°rb the trade of any community for the benefit of 

thm Create an ob j ect lesson that 
spe j y adopted by other communities, and 
become general. The people would be masters of the 
tuation, and the power of money to dictate terms 
would have passed away forever.” 

“I should think,” I said, “that everything per- 
taining to the organisation which won such a victory for 
umamty would be carefully preserved in this Museum 
Of Universal History.” 

“It is,” said Norrena, “but it will be found 
in the story above and we will hardly have time to 
extend this visit any further to-day.” 

“Nor to-morrow, either,” interposed Oqua. “We 
have important work at Byblis to-morrow, or at least 
there may be. Huston and Dione, want to register as 
man and wife, and for some reason, Huston thinks that 
Captain Gaaoe will have objections, and if so, they must 
be taken into aooount. Besides, we propose to 
have an excursion around the lake on the Ice Kmg. 

So we had better return to our rooms, take a rest and 
be prepared to start early to-morrow morning.” 

“And I propose,” said Norrena, “that we extend 
our excursion to Kroy and complete the object lesson 
that records the victory of Equity over Greed.” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


THROUGH TflWAIR TO LaKE.'ByHLIS— O# THE ICE 

King onc» uMre^O attain* GA*bE *i# oom- 
- i M ANl>— M eT j BT THE VtKlT#®, SILVER KlNO ‘ 
nil and Sea RoVAb-^-A WPDDI — Huston AND 

< DlOiNE THE PRINCIPALS— GANOE O&JECTfr-*-' 

Norbena investigates — Objection ovkfc- 
j... ruled — Excursion BENkATH thR waters of 
the lake— Down the Gocytas— The RtrtNs 
*. OF Kroy— Abandoned gold-^The ^tAsT 
RELIC of barbarism. 


m fT\ HE journey by airship from Orbitelio to 
M Lake Byblis was as usual most interesting. 
^S^Pf I never tired of these aerial flights. My 
first was from the deck of the Ice King in the middle 
of the Oscan ocean to the continent, and now I was 
returning to the Ice King from the middle of the 
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continent. Our course was an airline, several points 
south of east, over the fertile valley of the Cocytas. 
For a distance of twelve hundred miles, we were first 
on one side of the river and then on the other, with a 
bird’seye view of this highly improved valley. 

We traveled at a. speed of about three hundred 
miles an hour which brought us to the vicinity of Lake 
Byblis about 10 o’clock, A. M. From our elevated 
position of several thousand feet we had a full view of 
the surroundings. The lake is an expansion of the 
river, from five to ten miles in width and thirty in 
length surrounded by a magnificent boulevard, on 
which we could see numerous vehicles moving. The 
surface of the lake was dotted over with water craft 
of various sizes and descriptions. 

On the north side, Oqua pointed out the hospital 
to which our sailors had been sent, the Matron’s Home 
where Bona Dea presided, the home for the aged, and 
the crematory . On the south side, and situated back 
on the bluff* was the airship factory where Battell was 
employed superintending the completion of his improve- 
ments on the airship, and the Transportation Headquar- 
ters, in the Auditorium of which it had been announced 
that the World’s parliament was to meet the following 
December, and give us a welcome to the inner world, 
as citizens -at-iarge. Anchored in frpnt of the Trans- 
portation building I recognized the Ice King with the 
stars and stripes floating from t he masthead* 

The valley of the Cocytas had the appearance of hav- 
ing originally been a vast inland sea extending about 
twelve hundred miles from the coast range on the east 
to the great continental divide on the west, and from 
five to six hundred in width, bounded by high lands 
north and south. At the east end of the lake the 
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Cocytas flows through a deep gorge on its way to the 
ocean, carrying the surplus waters of a vast valley 
of rich alluvial lands. 

Such is the geographical location of this favorite 
gathering place for pleasure seekers. As we approached 
the famous lake we reduced our speed and took a little 
time to contemplate the magnificent Beene presented to 
our view. But we have neither time nor space for an 
adequate description. 

As we reached a point directly above the Ice King 
we began the usual spiral descent and in a few minutes 
were once more upon the familiar decks of the old 
ship, and exchanging cordial greetings with our old 
shipmates and many of our new found friends and 
associates. It was a happy reunion. 

Pat and Mike gave us a most warm hearted Irish 
welcome. They informed us that they had been installed 
as custodians of the Ice King and were faring sumptu- 
ously. I asked, Mike how he liked the people and he 
replied laconically: 

“Better than I did but I don’t know how much.” 

I pressed him for an explanation of his doubtful 
compliment, and he replied that he could not understand 
their queer ways. At first he thought that they had 
bewitched Pat, as he got right up from his sick bed and 
declared that there was nothing the matter with him any 
more. As Pat had stayed well, it was perhaps all 
right, but it was queer. Then ever since they had 
been at Lake Byblis they had got everything they wanted 
but when they offered to pay for it, the shopmen would 
look at the money, turn it over as if they did not know 
what it was and hand it back. 

“In fact,” continued Mike, “I don’t understand 
them at all. They never work to amount to anything, 
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and yet they have an abundance, and that of the very 
best. They never pay for anything and they never 
charge for anything. Ever sinoe we have been here, it 
hag been one continual coining and going and merry- 
making. But this free gpread cannot last all the time 
or I miss my guess.” 

“Well Mike,” I replied, “you seem to be doing 
well enough, for the present at least, and ought to be 
satisfied. And I can safely assure you that you need 
have no fears for the future. These people have learned 
that it only takes about two hour’s labor per day to pro- 
duce an abundance of everything they need. In taking 
care of this ship, so that they can come and see what 
kind of vessels we have in the outer world, you are doing 
all that will ever be required of you, and when you want 
to take a furlough, you can travel wherever you please 
and it will not cost you anything but the evidence that 
you have been serving the people by taking care of this 
ship; ” 

“Maybe so,” said Mike, “but J don’t see how 
they can afford it. ” v 

I had no time to explain the situation to Mike, as 
it had been arranged that Captain Ganoe should again 
take his old position on the Ice King and give its visi- 
tors an excursion on t&is, to them, strange cruft The 
steam age with these people had long since given place 
to electricity and compressed air, as motor powers, and so 
a steamship in actual use was something they had never 
seen. Captain Ganoe entered into the spirit of the ooca^ 
sion and summoned all the surviving members of the lee 
King crew to take their accustomed places. 

When this understanding was agreed upon, Polaris 
and Dione came forward and invited us below for an 
early dinner. We found that on the same table where 
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they had taken breakfast with us, on our first acquaint- 
ance, they had spread such a repast for us as had 
never before been attempted on the Ice King. A goodly 
number joined us in doing ample justice to the delicious 
viands. 

After dinner, Captain Ganoe invited the company 
present to go with him and have a look over the Ice King 
while she was being made ready for the excursion. The 
first place to which he conducted us was the engine room, 
but it was so neat and clean that he did not recognize it, 
and turning to Huston, he said: 

“What does this mean? I thought that you told 
me every thing was ready to get up steam on short 
notice. There is not an ounce of coal in sight and the 
bunkers are as neat as a lady’s bandbox. How do you 
expect to get up steam without fuel?” 

“We shall burn water,” said Huston. 

“Burn water!” exclaimed the Captain. “Have 
your new surroundings led you to believe that we can set 
aside the laws of nature? ” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Huston, “but I am 
learning much concerning the laws of nature that I never 
before suspected. Y ou see this little metallic cube. I 
drop it into this jar of water. See it effervesce. I apply 
this match. See how it burns ! This little cube dissolv- 
ing in the water, converts it into its original gases. You 
see now how we can burn water. This tank, connected 
by these pipes with the furnace under the boiler, con- 
tains water that has been charged with these metallic 
cubes, the constituent elements of which have been found 
in coal and lime. I now turn on this prepared water and 
apply an electric spark. See the fierce flame! We shall 
soon have steam without having vitiated the atmosphere 
with smoke, which in this country is regarded as a nuis- 
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ance not to be tolerated. Dione superintended this part 
of the arrangements.” 

“ Wonderful ! Wonderful ! ” was all that Captain 
Ganoe had to say, and he passed out leaving Huston at 
his post as engineer. I remained behind as I wanted 
to have a talk with Huston, concerning what Oqua had 
told us, that he and Dione intended to be registered as 
man and wife and that he expected Captain Ganoe would 
object. I asked him why he expected any opposition 
from the Captain. 

“ Because,” said he, “Captain Ganoe, with all his 
good qualities, is a living personification of every popular 
error which forms a part of the outer world education, 
law and custom.” 

“But,” I asked, “on what grounds do you expect 
him to object?” 

“He will,” said Huston, “unless I have misjudged 
the man, raise the question that I have a living wife, 
from whom I have no legal grounds for divorce. This 
is true so far as the law goes, but false in every feature 
that constitutes a true marriage. Captain Gahoe is 
familiar, with all the v particulars, and still he entirely 
disapproves of the course I took, in taking the law into 
my own hands and severing the bonds, just as soon as 
I discovered the fraud that had been perpetrated on 
me.” 


“Won’t you give me the particulars?” I asked. “I 
am especially interested in learning all about it.” 

** I have no objections,” said Huston. “It is no 
secret. But steam will soon be up and our time is lim- 
ited.” 


uul me a oriei outline, i persisted. 

“I am indeed vitally interested in learning the principal 
facts in this case.” 
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Huston regarded me for a moment with a puzzled 
expression of countenance and then said: 

“I will for your sake, Jack, try to make a long 
story short. My father was a planter and supposed to 
be wealthy. Our family was proud and aristocratic. 
My father had a ward in a distant state who lived with 
his sister. She was heir to an immense estate. Though 
I had never seen her I had been encouraged to corre- 
spond with her, and we had exchanged photographs. 
Her letters indicated remarkable talent and the highest 
culture, while her photograph proclaimed to my imagi- 
nation, that she was a beauty. I was but a boy and I 
confess that I was fascinated by her letters, and the affec- 
tionate interest by which she led me to the most ardent 
declaration of my admiration. 

“ Such was the relation that had been established 
between us when my father took me into his confidence 
and declared that he was a ruined man and our family 
irretrievably disgraced, unless I could prevent it by a 
marriage with his ward, Zeta Wild. The time was at 
hand when he must account for her estate, which had 
been lost through unfortunate speculations, and that the 
settlement would reveal a state of affairs that would send 
him to prison for a long term of years. 

“I objected to the idea of marriage with a girl I had 
never met, no matter how favorably I had been impressed 
by her photograph and her letters. But my father’s 
special pleading and the pressing nature of the danger 
to the family name, overcame my objections, and the 
day was set for the marriage. 

“Everything was artfully arranged. We arrived 
in the evening and met the bridal party at the church. 
I was charmed with the appearance of my bride. We 
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were married at once, and took carriages for the home 
of my aunt where a splendid wedding supper awaited us. 

“Within an hour, I found that I had married a beau- 
tiful idiot. I was shocked, and stole away from the 
guests into an upper room. I wanted to think. A lamp 
was burning on the table. My eyes fell upon a letter 
written to my father by my aunt. I recognized the 
handwriting. It was my aunt who had written the let- 
ters that had charmed me so much. In this one, she 
deplored the deception that was being practiced upon me, 
but justified it on the ground that it was necessary in 
order to save the honor of the family. 

“My mind was made up. I passed out into the 
darkness of the night, started for the nearest seaport 
and found employment ag a sailor. I have never 
returned home since. I learned that my father got his 
ward’s fortune in my name. Captain Ganoe is person- 
ally acquainted with my father and has seen his ward at 
his house, who was introduced as his son’s wife. I 
explained the situation to the Captain, but he disap- 
proved my conduct in very emphatic terms, and I should 
have left the ship but for the fact that I had engaged to 
go with Battell on the expedition. 

“ I have also explained the situation to Dione and 
my part in this transaction meets her approval. We 
shall register as man and wife, and if the Captain objects, 
so much the better, as it will place my conduct in the 
oorrect light The marriage was a fraud and no one 
ought to be bound by a fraud. ” 

,“I can most cordially sympathize with you,” I 
said. “It is certainly a terrible wrong to oompel 
people to associate in such an intimate relation when 
their entire natures are in rebellion against it It 
cannot be wrong to sever such bonds regardless of the 
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claims of church or state. A relation that is wrong, 
in and of itself, cannot be made right by lawmaker or 
priest.” 

“Thank you,” said Huston. “Iam glad that I am 
not alone among the crew of the Ice King. Indeed I 
believe that ultimately even the Captain will see this 
question just as I do. Our intention was to register 
while we were in Orbitello, but Oqua requested that we 
should wait until this excursion, and to please her we 
consented. I do not know her reasons for advising delay 
but I suppose it is all right.” 

“I think I understand it,” I said, “and you. may 
rest assured that her reasons are good, and good will 
come out of it.” 

“I hope so,” said Huston. “ But the steam guage 
points to one hundred and here goes to all whom it may 
concern,” and suiting the action to the word he pulled 
the rope and the steam whistle resounded far and wide, 
something entirely new to these people, in a country 
which had abandoned steam as a motor power so long 
ago. 

I hurried upon deck and joined Captain Ganoe. 
Captain Battell was at the wheel, and all was ready. 
The decks were crowded with excursionists who had 
never been on board a steamship, and knew nothing of 
steam as a motor power, except as a matter of history. 
All were anxious to see the vessel move and Captain 
Ganoe did not keep them waiting. He signalled the 
engineer and immediately the ponderous engines began 
to move and the Ice King was backing out into the water 
and swinging around with her bow toward the head of 
the lake. She obeyed her helm beautifully and started 
off with a speed of which we were proud. 

The route determined upon kept us near the 
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larboard shore, while some miles to the starboard we 
could see a magnificent craft that reflected the light of 
the sun like burnished silver. I asked Oqua what it 
was. 

“That,” said she, “is the Silver King, an electric 
yacht, built of aluminum. She brings a load of excur- 
sionists and expects to take us down the river. She is 
remarkable for her speed and her splendid accommoda- 
tions. She will meet us at the head of the lake.” 

I found too much to look at to take up much time 
in conversation, but cannot at this time indulge in 
descriptions. Suffice it to say that the scenes presented 
on the boulevard surrounding the lake, on the surface of 
the water and in the air were most animated, and all were 
moving as if to meet us at the head of the lake. 

As we approached the mouth of the upper Cocy- 
tas, we met the Silver King and while the excursion- 
ists were exohanging greetings, a strange little craft 
with a dragon’s head and propelled by oars, shot out 
from under the cover of the river bank. At the bow 
were our Norwegian sailors, Lief and Eric plying their 
oars most sturdily and singing a weird song, in which I 
distinguished the mythological names of Odin and Thor. 
The oarsmen were dlessed in a strange, fantastic stylfe, 
and were armed with spears, crossbows, swords, and 
long hunting knives. v 

This strange craft came out of the river and both the 
Ice King and the Silver King, as if by common impttlse 
stopped short in their career while the Viking, for such 
it was, took its place between them. To say that 1 1ms 
astonished at the appearance of a style of vessel that 
had been obsolete for centuries, but feebly expresses triy 
surprise, and I asked Norrena where it came from. 

“It came from the outer world,” he said, “ abotit 
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2,000 years ago, and brought a warlike crew, the gen 
eral appearance of which, the Superintendent of I es- 
tivities, has tried to imitate. The historians of that 
period could V gather very little information from 
them concerning the country from which they came. 
They said that the people had to leave because it was so 
cold. This gave rise to the false impression that the outer 
world had become uninhabitable and that these were the 
last remnants of the people.’’ 

“These people,” I said, “were known as North- 
men, and their ships were called Vikings. They were 
the most daring of navigators, and penetrated every por- 
tion of the outer world, and it is not at all surprising 
that some of them found their way to the inside. 
This will probably explain why so many of your names 
are identical with those of the Scandinavian countries. 

“That is correct,” he said. “Many of our people 
are descended from this stock and still perpetuate the 
names. Our records preserve the language they brought 
with them as carefully as our chemists have preserved 
this little boat.” 

“Do you intend to say,” I asked, “that this is the 
original boat that found its way into the inner world a 
thousand years ago? I thought that it was a reproduc- 
tion. How was it possible to preserve it so long?” 

“Yes,” he said, “this is the original boat, and it 
has been preserved by forcing a chemical solution into 
the wood which makes it as durable as granite.” 

As we were speaking, two powerful metallic arms 
operated by machinery reached down from the deck of 
the Silver King and lifted this little Viking and its pas- 
sengers into stocks that had been prepared for it, with 
the seeming tenderness of a mother lifting her babe to 
her bosom. So suggestive was the manner in which it 
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was done that I turned to Norrena to ask the meaning, 
which he anticipated by saying: 

“This represents the tender care that vigorous 
youth ought to bestow upon age. This little boat is 
highly prized, as in the process of evolution, it may be 
regarded as the progenitor of the Silver King. If there 
had never been such boats as the Viking, there never 
would have been an Ice King or a Silver King. All 
things must develop from small beginnings.” 

The Ice King and Silver King now headed toward 
the mouth of the lake, were lashed together, and the 
excursionists on both vessels passed freely from one to 
the other. The Ice King attracted much the largest 
number, but I was more anxious to inspect the Silver 
King. 

Norrena introduced us to Captain Thorfin, as 
visitors and seamen from the outer world. He con- 
ducted us first to the motor room and explained the 
workings of the machinery, and showed us a system of 
airtight compartments, which would, he claimed, abso- 
lutely keep the vessel from sinking, no matter how 
badly the hull might be injured. He stated that even 
the decks would float like cork. 

When we reached the upper deck of the Silver 
King we found that the oarsmen on the Viking had 
exchanged their warlike equipments for musical instru- 
ments and as we came up they opened with strains 
of the most thrilling music that I had ever heard. As if 
in response, both the Ice King and the Silver King 
seemed lifted up on the crest of some mighty wave, 
and what appeared to be some monster marine animal 
arose out of the water behind us and moved to the star 
board side of the Ice King. It had a resemblenoe to 
a gigantic turtle, but was fully three times as long as it 
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was wide. As soon as the water ceased to flow from 
its sides, a hatchway opened in the center and MacNair 
and lola made their appearance, and began to wave their 
handkerchiefs to us. I was too much astonished at this 
strange apparition to even ask what it was. Norrena 
relieved my embarrassment by saying: 

“This is the Sea Rover, a submarine boat, that 
came up the middle of the lake rear the bottom. The 
three boats will be lashed together and thus proceed 
down the lake while the excursionists will have the 


freedom of the entire flotilla, and may amuse themselves 
in any way they choose. See there! The Sea Rovers 
have brought up their dancing floor. It is plain 
that they propose to have a ball. But I have some 
business that I must attend to while the crowds enjoy 
themselves. As this is to be a private party of invited 
guests, of which you are one, I shall expect you to join 
us in the cabin of the Silver King.” 

I intuitively knew what was coming. We found 
the cabin as exclusive as could have been desired for 
a private party. Battel 1 and Polaris, Huston and Dione, 
Norrena and Oqua, MacNair and lola, and Captain 
Ganoe and myself constituted the party on this occa- 
sion. 

When we were all comfortably seated, Norrena 


“I have invited you in here because we want our 
esteemed guests from the outer world to understand all 
of our usages. We are going to have what in their 
world is called a wedding. Ordinarily these events 
attract no especial attention in this country as there are 
but two persons interested. But there may be circum- 
stances under which marriage is not permitted. In such 
cases we investigate. In this country, it is the duty of 
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the educational department to keep a record of every 
thing pertaining to birth, marriage and death, as all are 
supposed to be either pupils in school or graduates from 
school. Hence the gchool record is the record of the 
birth, educational attainments, name, occupation, mar- 
riage and death of every person. 

“We have no such marriage ceremonies as I And 
described in the literature of the outer world, but we 
keep a most perfect system of records. All persons 
who are allowed to marry at all, are free to make their 
choice. No interference on the part of others is per- 
mitted. As a notice of their intentions, they send or 
bring the nativity cards which they receive on leaving 
school, to the proper office where they are registered as 
citizens. If there is nothing in the record which pre- 
vents, each couple so united receives an acknowledg- 
ment and a copy of the record, enclosed in two silver 
lockets, which are usually worn around the neck. This 
is all there is of it unless some one objects. In that 
case, there is an inquiry and the commissioner decides 
according to the facts. 

“I have here two nativity cards. One is that of 
Dione of the Life Saving Service, and the other bears 
the name of Paul Huston, and the date of his registra- 
tion on the books of the Bailor’s Union of Citizens-at-large 
of Altruria. At theo-equest of the applicants for regis- 
tration as man and wife, I have invited you as witnesses 
and will ask if any one objects to their union?” 

“I object,” said Captain Ganoe. 

“State your grounds of objection,” said Norrena. 

“Because of my certain knowledge and his own 
admission, he has a living wife to whom he was law- 
fully married.” 

“ Is this true?” asked Norrena, addressing Huston. 
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“It is,” responded Huston. “I was married 
according to the usages of the country where I was born 
and I do not believe that I have any legal grounds for 
divorce, but as a matter of fact, the entire transaction 
was fraudulent.” 

“State the facts in full,” said Norrena. 

“I will,” said Huston, and he narrated the story of 
his marriage, substantially in the same language that he 
had related it to me. 

Norrena turned to Captain Ganoe and asked: 

“ Have you any reason to offer why this statement 
just made by Paul Huston, before these witnesses, 
should not be accepted as true?” 

“I have not,” said the Captain. “He admits that 
he was married to Zeta Wild. That he left her with 
out any offense on her part for which a divorce could 
be obtained. Hence, he is to-day a married man. 
Married according to law, and he has no right to 
marry another woman, and Dione has no right to take 
him as a husband.” 

“That is your view of the matter,” said Norrena. 
“But under our usages, the girl to whom he was married 
was an imbecile and had no right to be married, and 
on this ground the marriage was null and void. 
Besides, he was deceived, and hence the marriage being 
fraudulent, could not be binding.” 

“A legal marriage, voluntarily entered into can- 
not be fraudulent, and is always binding upon the con- 
science of all well meaning people.” 

“But,” said Norrena, “if she was a person he 
could not love and respect as a wife, was it not better 
that he should refuse to consummate the relation?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Captain. “When he 
was married to her, that ended it. I have no doubt 
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that he could have lived agreeably enough with her if 
he had wanted to.” 

“I see,” said Norrena, “that you are not likely to 
withdraw your objection, so we will not continue the 
discussion. It is my duty to decide in favor of the true 
and against the false, and hence I must over-rule your 
objection to the registration of Paul Huston and Dione 
as husband and wife.” 

“Do as you please,” said Captain Ganoe. “It 
does not change the facts in the case. It is strange to 
me that any woman would accept a man as a husband 
under such circumstances. So far as I am concerned 
with my present light on the subject, I could not as a 
conscientious man, consent to marry a woman, no mat- 
ter how much I loved her, who according to law, was 
the wife of another man. As an honorable man I would 
advise her to return to her husband.” 

I had been listening intently to this inquiry. Here 
was a case almost identical with my own. I had mar- 
ried my guardian of my own free will, and like Huston, 
when I, discovered the fraud by which my consent was 
secured, I had taken to the sea, and now the one whom 
I had loved more than life itself, and for whom I had 
searched for years, and with whom I had braved all the 
dangers of the frozen north in order to be near his per- 
son, had for the second time deliberately declared that 
he would not marry such a woman no matter how much 
he loved her. My entire being was aroused in revolt 
against such injustice and I arose and said: 

“ For the second time, Captain Ganoe, I have heard 
you express this atrocious sentiment, which ignores 
love, the only thing which can sanctify the union of 
the sexes in the marriage relation, and plaoe above that 
thn debasing doctrine that man made laws are superior 
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to the laws of God, which are implanted in the human 
soul. Without love, marriage is a curse, unholy and 
impure. Love is an inspiration and cannot be transferred 
by the state or the church. If you have never real- 
ized what true love signifies, of course you are excus- 
able, but those who have felt it, will never agree with 
you. Huston was right, to take the law into his own 
hands and separate from his imbecile wife. To have 
consummated the union, would have been a crime 
against her, against himself and against humanity. 
And now, so far as I am concerned, I shall drop this 
question. No good can come of the discussion, and 
other questions of far-reaching import to the toiling 
millions of the outer world, demand my undivided 
attention. Let us do what we can to abolish poverty 
by removing time honored wrongs, and when women 
are economically frde*dJiey will be able to select com- 
panions who will n at y trample love under the heel of 
antiquated wrong. ” ii i 

So saying I walked out of the cabin without wait- 
ing for reply. Oqua followed me and as she came up 
by my side, said: 

“Do not be disturbed. Your victory is won. 
Captain Ganoe cannot long withstand the force of truth. 
And he has now placed his position so plainly before 
our people that the truth will reach him from all sides 
in. a way of which he never dreamed before.” 

f “Yes,” I said, “ I have won a victory, but it is 
over myself. : He may. come to me, when he has removed 
[th&ffcloud& from his mind and the bitterness from his 
hearth I will never make any overtures. I can love 
humanity *>and work for it, and even if my work is 
not understood, I know that it will exercise an elevat- 
ing influence on myself. My motto for the future will 
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be, ‘Plenty of room at the top where true love and 
a sterling devotion to the right, will be understood and 
appreciated. 5 ” 

“You talk like a philosopher,” said Oqua, “and I 
have no doubt that your heroism pf character will come 
out triumphant, but do not permit your resentment of a 
wrong to engender a feeling of bitterness toward Cap- 
tain Ganoe.” 

“I shall not stoop to that,” I said. “I cannot 
afford it. My love in the future shall go out to every 
human being and I still regard Captain Ganoe, with all 
of his prejudices, as one of the best. I have forgiven 
his weakness and want to forget. What I need now is 
something better to think about.” 

“Well,” said Oqua, “the excursion beneath the 
waters of the lake in the Sea Rover this afternoon and 
the one on the Silver King down the Cocytas tomorrow 
will give you a great many things that will doubtless, 
very thoroughly engage your attention.” 

“That,” I said, “is just what I need. Something 
to arouse my interest and exclude disquieting reflec- 
tions. But what of this excursion beneath the waters 
of the lake? I had not heard of that.” 

“Oh yes, ” said Oqua, “the Superintendent of Fes- 
tivities would not think of slighting the Sea Rovers 
who make the navigation of our shallow lakes, bays 
and rivers safe for such vessels as the Silver King and 
their numerous passengers. They wanted to entertain 
jpur visitors from the outer world on their own vessel 
and of course the excursion, beneath the water was made 
a part of the program.?’ 

“Well, the arrangement,” I said, “is better than 
I anticipated and it surely will be, to me, a novel 
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experience to be able to see the world of marine life as 

the fishes see it.” . „ 

“And as the Sea Rove™ see and improve it, sairt 

Oqua. “But see! They are signaling for us to come on 

board.” , 

In a few: minutes we had passed out upon the danc- 
ing floor of the Rovers and descended into an elegantly 
furnished cabin. I was the only one present who had 
not become acquainted with the crew, and Oqua intro- 
duced me as the Scientist of the Ice King, to Captain 
Doris of the Sea Rover who gave me a cordial greet- 
ing and introduced me to a number of his comrades. 
In answer to my inquiries, he gave me an entertaining 
and instructive description of the duties of the sub 


marine service. 

“Our work,” he said, “is to keep a careful look 
out for obstructions that might impede navigation and 
endanger life. This is especially necessary in rivers 
like the Cocytas. where huge stones are sometimes 
loosened from the rocky shores and fall into the chan- 
nel, and sand-bars form rapidly. These are discovered 
and removed by the submarine patrols. ” 

“ But how,” I asked, “can you get at them i 
“Nothing easier,” said Doris, “as I will show 


y At once I heard the water pouring into the hold and 
the Sea Rover sank to the bottom. The Captain and 
two of the crew passed into a little room at the rear 
of the cabin and immediately I noticed that the sides 
of the vessel were transparent and brilliantly lighted 
from the outside. Looking out I saw the men m div- 
ing suits leisurely walking around on the bottom, 

which looked like a smooth floor. , 

Ooua explained Hat by means of powerful arc 
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lights and reflectors, these submarine navigators were 
able to see for long distances even at great depths, and 
that the work of removing obstructions was carried on 
by means of machinery, and that the stones which fell 
into the channel were reduced to powder by powerful 
explosives, and the surface smoothed down like a well 
cultivated field. The air was continually renewed from 
stores of condensed air, while the poisonous exhalations 
from the lungs were absorbed by sponges having a pecu- 
liar affinity for carbon. 

In a few minutes Captain Doris returned and the 
vessel began to move rapidly through the water. 1 
was much interested in the view of marine life which 
was revealed through the transparent sides, and espe- 
cially in the level bottom of the lake, which, as Oqua 
had remarked, really looked something like a broad, 
smooth, cultivated field. But soon we turned toward 
the south and began to move slowly along the side of a 
brilliantly lighted boulevard on which all kinds of 
vehicles were passing and repassing. 

I was so much astonished at this unexpected 
scene, so realistic and seemingly uncanny, that I was 
utterly at a loss for words to express my feelings. 
Oqua seeing my embarrassment came to my relief by 
saying: 

“This is the tunnel across the lower portion of the 
lake and constitutes & part of the boulevard you noticed 
along the shores.” 

“How is this?” I asked. “It is certainly not a 
tunnel excavated under the lake. If anything, we are 
a little below the roadway and well above the bottom of 
the lake with the water all around i*.” 

“We do not,” said Oqua, “ excavate tunnels at we 
did in ancient times. They are constructed in our 
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machine shops. This is a metallic tube with support* 
which rest on the bottom, and has many advantages 
over the old fashioned, dark and dismal excavations. 
The material used is a compound somewhat like com- 
mon glass but as strong as steel. With our submarine 
fleets it is not difficult to put the sections in place and 
when completed the water is pumped out of the cavity 
and the roadway is ready for use. Even across small 
streams, where the banks are not too high, they are 
frequently preferred to bridges as more safe and dura- 
ble but for long distances and in very deep water they 
are indispensable, and in the case of deep water tun- 
nels, they are frequently made to span submarine 

gorges.” 

“How fortunate,” I exclaimed, “that this sub- 
marine excursion was on the program! I now see a 
moBt wonderful exhibition of the power of mind to 
overcome material difficulties, that it would have been 
hard for me to realize if I had received the information 
in some other manner.” 

“All things,” responded Oqua, “are possible to 
the human mind in its ultimate state of development 

But we are now heading for the landing at the Trans- 

portation we will .p®d the night on 

the Silver King which takes us down to the ruins 
Kroy in the morning.” 

“And,” I asked, “what is to hinder you i from 
telling me something about these ruins now, and what 
they have to do with Norrena’s economic lessons? 

“They are,” said Oqua, “only the relics of the 
irreat money center which held the people in bondage 
luring the transition Period. When Kroy was deserted 
by the money kings, the people determined to preserve 
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it, subject only to the ravages of time, as a warning 
and a lesson to future generations.” 

As Oqua ceased speaking, the Sea Rover arose to 
the surface by the side of the Silver King, the hatches 
were opened, and in a few minutes we were welcomed 
on board the electric yacht by Captain Thorfin, and 
invited to an elegant supper. The day had certainly 
been most agreeably spent but its lessons were too sug- 
gestive and far-reaching in their character to be ade- 
quately presen ted in this small volume. I was fatigued by 
the incessant activity since early morning and was glad 
of an opportunity to retire to my state-room and rest. 

I was awake early next morning and after a hearty 
breakfast, we were soon speeding down the Cocytas 
between two lofty walls of granite. There was nothing 
to be seen but these towering cliffs for the first few 
miles and Captain Thorfin gave us a specimen of the 
speed of the Silver King. The cliffs seemed to dart 
past us as if we were on board of a lightning express 
train, and yet we could scarcely feel the motion of the 
vessel. I- confess that I felt a little nervous at such 
astonishing speed, but Captain Thorfin assured us that 
there was no danger, as the submarine patrols removed 
every obstruction and preserved a uniform depth of 
water. 

I asked the Captain what was the greatest speed of 
his vessel and he replied that he had never tested it. 
He had made one hundred miles an hour but the excur- 
sionists generally preferred to travel slowly. On this 
trip we would average fifty, and so reach Kroy in 
about three hours. 

During the last two hours of our journey we were 
passing through a densely populated country. Great 
communal homes appeared on either side and large 
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manufacturing plants at frequent intervals. But our 
interest was centered at the mouth of the river and 
our attention was chiefly directed over the bow. Soon 
a point of land appeared where the river seemed to 
part in twain. This I recognized as the island I had 
seen from the airship which had brought us to the con- 
tinent, and here is where the city of Kroy had been 
situated. My interest had been aroused and as the 
Silver King turned into the northern channel, the 
island became the center of attraction. On the lar- 
board side the same scenes of sylvan beauty, palatial 
buildings and groups of happy, joyous people continued, 
but it was now the uninhabited island that absorbed 
my attention. 

I could see, in places, through the tangled brush- 
wood and tall trees which lined the shore, glimpses of 
shattered walls and tumuli, over-run by vines and 
briers, such as in many parts of the outer world are so 
attractive to archeologists, as the ruins of some ancient 
civilization. At one point I noticed what appeared to 
have been costly monuments to the dead and I said to 
Norrena: 

“Surely that must have been a cemetery.” 

“And so it was,” he responded. “In those days, 
millions were expended in decorating the graves of the 
rich, while the masses of their fellow beings who had 
toiled to create what the few had absorbed, lived in 
poverty, and large numbers died in alms houses or by 
the wayside, and found their last resting place in a 
Potter's field. More was often expended on a single 
tomb than could possibly have been earned in any use- 
ful service to society, in a lifetime. They sought to 
secure a sort of immortality by polished granite col- 
umns and laudatory inscriptions. This has all been 
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changed for centuries. We cremate the dead body in 
the most speedy and economical manner possible and 
seek to secure longevity and happiness "for all by 
creatmg the best possible conditions for the liying.’” 

of anther d ther place 1 gHm P 8e8 ° f “<*mmente 

ofanother description, mingled with what had evidently 

been palatial structures adorned with the artistic work 

of the sculptor in great profusion. Obelisks of pol 

shed stone towered above the surrounding trees, giy^L 

the forest a peculiar appearance not easily forgotten 

sine N ^ de8Cribe ‘ N0ti<5ing in ^est^n the 

scene Norrena remarked: 

“This was once a magnificent park, and was orna- 
mented by works of art from foreign lands representing 
the most ancient civilisations, as well as the most art^ 
tic products of their own sculptors and paintert. One 
of those Obelisks dated back to pre-historic ages. It 
was transported from its original site in the Old World 
at great expense as a monument to the wealth and muhifi- 
cence of the money kings. They had conquered the 
world then existing and held the people in subjection. 
To commemorate their success they sought to compel 
the Past to proclaim their greatness and gratify their 
vanity. But they had no future. They passed awav 
And now the descendants of the millions^hom they 
oppressed, visit these ruins and gather lessons of wis 
aom from their contemplation.” 

We were now opposite a portion of the island 
where the rums assumed something of the appearance 
of a city. An open roadway between buildings indi- 
cated that this had been one of the principalstreets 

in the olden time. The Silver King rounded to and 

made fast to a well preserved dock which forcibly called 
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to my mind the great docks of New York, Liverpool 
and other seaport cities of the outer world. 

We disembarked and found the first restrictions on 
our movements that we had met in Altruria except the 
entrances to private apartments. Those who desired to 
visit the ruins on the island were required to register 
their names and accept an escort to see that nothing 
was displaced or carried away from the chief points of 


interest. V , 

These preliminaries arranged, the gates were 

opened and accompanied by our escort, we proceeded 
up the well-worn roadway towards what had doubtless 
been the chief center of wealth and power. On either 
side were huge masses of debris, and falling walls of 
what had once marked the site of lofty structures 
Briers and brambles grew in the accumulated dust of 
ages which now covered the well-paved streets and mar- 
ble sidewalks. Wild vines clambered over the shattered 
walls and not unfrequently tall trees grew through the 
tops of buildings where the walls still stood firm. We 
were in the midst of a deep tangled wildwood, where 
on every side could be seen indisputable evidence that 
this had once been a great center of population, wealth 
and luxury. Ruined churches and marble halls where 
once had gathered the elite of a city, the opulence of 
which had been the wonder of the world, now afforded 

a nesting place for wild fowl. 

My heart grew faint and my head dizzy as 1 pon- 
dered upon the wonderful lesson spread out before me. 
Here had been a city, no less magnificent in its prime 
than New York, the great metropolis of America, and 
I asked myself the question, Could this ever be the fate 
of my native city? Captain Battell, who was walking 
by my side, broke in upon my meditations by askings 
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•o .b2w'. do fou ,bi " 1 of il ’ J “ t! 1 “» y." 

And Yankee like J said: 

Nnr i ^ ^ what do you think, Captain? 

yoT z;zr *• iD ' Mer “‘ “ — 

7 reflect that we are natives of New York City!” 

had th t!? “ 0t lndifferent ’” Battell, “but I have 

tor pnimJtaT 'VZT’.’fl " d h ‘“* *“ >■* 

part of the city we are nnw 

“ g , ha8 bee “ kCPt iU 8 t0l6rable 9tote ° f repair, 

str Thf 7 UUght the9e more imprest 

sive. Thl8 Vlglt ^ been arranged for P™* 

Kinl ’ P f ° U ^ 1116 rOCOgnized h “torian of thT Ice 
th g ‘ Po ar “ 8Dd Di ° ne sh° we d Huston and myself 

whicMed^™^ “ 80On “ We reached ^ continent, 
which l ed me to infer that they had learned enough o 

£ 522 T»*" M “ N * ir -'—— 2 *- 

I said. iThen 70U ^ DOt * 10481 8tr8n * er th ese scenes?” 

t - T N °' have h® 611 here several times and every 

own LZZ 1 g 7° me ,lght Vhich a PPii®s to oZ 
country. These ruins teach a wonderful lesson 

does seem, as Norrena claims, that human progress 

meT m* ^ thr ° Ugh 8imll8r Channel9 of dev!^ 
ment Here we are in what was once a city, every feat 

ure of which indicates very dearly the existence^ the 
same conditions which now prevail in the great cities 
of the outer world. It had its day and ™ 

because it had served its purpose, and so m^Tdi grJt 

r in mT 

, by 1116 people and expend it for their 

own pleasure without regard for othere . » 

We now entered a locality where all the buildings, 
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pavements, etc., had been kept in a state of repair that 
had in a great measure withstood the ravages of time. 
Everywhere else the island had been left without care 
and was a mass of ruins which were largely concealed 
from view by a deep soil, composed of accumulated dust 
and vegetable humus from ages of luxuriant growth. 
Here, however, were the SuVtreasury, Stock Exchange 
and a number of great banking houses, still preserved, 
to some extent, as the money kings had left them. 

“These buildings,” said Norrena, “were occupied 
by the taskmasters of the people. Here was the head- 
quarters of the gold power in this country, and having a 
monopoly of money, it bore to the people the relation of 
a Universal Creditor and absorbed the knt.bk 
created by their labor to meet its demand for interest 
etc Here was practically determined the amount 
allowed to producers on one hand, and the price charged 
to consumers on the other. This power was the unques- 
tioned dictator in every sphere of human activi y. 
we will visit the vaults of the great money 
that time, which were the actual head-center of this 

doors and polished granite walls gave the 
that notwithstanding its artistic finish the chief object 
in its erection had been strength and duralnhty. T 
thick plate glass windows could be at once protected by 
heavily bafred steel shutters. At a — t. noUce 
this massive structure could have been 
a fortress that would enable a small number to hold 

against a multitude. K u 

The front room was perfectly equipped as a bank, 
but with a strange, and seemingly reckless display ' 
gold coins, giving one the impression that a time had 
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hoard T 

were standing open , ar # e 

.... . o upen literally crammed with 

mental darkness, when the wealth , L °* 

foolishly believed that they w « m,,li ° n * 

golden hoard for the privilege of UP ° D thi " 

infr, , privilege of converting their labor 

into the means of subsistence. Ubor 

From the public office of the bank a 

i. di JiT goW » M -■ 

You see,” said Norrena, i ‘how thp »ni<i a j • 
«po» the .,.d iton , wheo “ 

only used to pay debt*, and as the money kin« owneT 
to such a large extent, the indebtedness, the g5d Zrir 

c lt ; c fi °:n flowed , in apon them 

ult to find storage for it. Additional vault* were 
built and these were soon filled. At first the T u 
to turn this g,ut of gold to profit tj 

ments which gave employment to labor Great h-nnk 

« - a . s j:7::z 

ro jf 8Um8 W J lch vere expended on country 
oads, waterways, harbors and so forth. But the 
People, now fully established in busine* for th em 
selves, continued, by their system of payfcg dTvid^s 
U>eon g nm P Uon, to increase the price of , Lr aS 
products. When these mi„ io „s wL p. id 
and entered into circulation they speedily found 
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way into the people’s banks and were returned to these 
vaults to pay debts. All this time the price of labor 
and its products was increasing, and the purchasing 
power of gold was decreasing, until in time all t e 
debts were paid and the people ceased to exchange 
their products for money altogether. The purchasing 
power of gold was gone, and the money kings, who 
held on to the system to the last, were poor m ee 
They found starvation staring them in the face, lhen, 
they abandoned these useless hoards, went out among 
the people and found plenty of employment for their 
really valuable talents.” 

From the gold vaults we passed into others where 
bonds, mortgages, stocks etc., had been kept. 

“Here,” continued Norrena, “at regular intervals, 
clerks were locked in and kept close prisoners while 
they clipped coupons for their masters. You see by the 
labels, the kind of securities which each compartment 
contained. These vaults held a legal lien upon the 
great bulk of the wealth of the country, the interest, 
dividends, etc., on which, if paid in cash, would requu-e 
each year a sum equal to, at least, one and one-half 
times the entire circulating medium of the country, and 
the principal if converted into cash would have required 

ten times the entire volume of gold in the world. He , 
in potency, was held a lien sufficient te take every acre 
of land and personal property m the country. 

“ That,” I said, “calls to my mind a phase of the 
question which I would like to have youexplam. How 
did the multitudes, especially in this cty and on this 
coast, escape the grasp of these money-kings who also 
owned the real estate? The people had no land to go 
upon, and hence could not procure a subsistence by pul- 
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Uv.Ung , he „„ wilh0 „ t wi „ g ^ >k>pe ^ 

“Your question,” said Norrena, “ig far-~*chi n „ 

forth Ca Th e nly hmt a i the Whi0h U n4t »™Uy calls 

The money kings over-reached themselves bv 

encoura people to secure loans and pledge the* 
real estate for mterest and principal, and then by con- 
tracting the circulation in order to increase thepurehas- 
g power of the money which they received as interest 

° nIy * minor ^tion of the land was mort 
gaffed the interest was promptly paid, but a time came 

when nearly all of the lands were mortgaged and Z 

people were compelled to force their on the 

markets all at once to get money to pay interest More 
and more of the debtors gave up the^S^d 
doned their farms. These lanL were ufeles. to ^e 
money kings when no longer cultivated by a sturdy 
yeomanry. All along this eastern seaboard! 7)2 
agriculture ought to have been most profitable^ 7aZ 
were abandoned because they would nit pay interest on 
the investment The money value of land^or " 
to producers, declined to aero, and the people crowded 
mto the city and were regarded, in thei^^£J 

8^2 tend dange Tt ^ Under ^ 0iTOBm - 
IgeZ h , 7 ° fthen,Iia * claM to encour- 
age the homeless poor to go upon the lands and dig a 

subsistence out of the soil, for which there was noni- 

“Iola explained this to me,” I said, “but I have 
never quite understood why it was that ihese Lfon^ 
were not charged a rental that would keep them in 
petual poverty.” y 

* aid Norrena, “ would certainly ha ve been 
result, if there had been no great Central Wert, with 
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a wide-spread tendency to agitate the money quest on 
and its relation to the economic condition of the weal 
producing million* When the people began to orgam 
L an consumers with a view to minimizing ^demand 
for money, and to equalize distribution by paying dm 
w, » abor, .he money king, were forced » tong, 
their policy in regard to labor, and many producers got 
a firm hold on enough land to furnish a subsistence. 
The unused lands had no value and the Equity con- 
tinu'd to increase the price of products in the wesb 
The money kings who were not able to sell their lands 
could avail themselves of opportunities to exchange them 
L products. 

changing conditions, and by their communal system of 
co-operation, were able to keep the movement on peace- 
ful lines, and thus avoid violent collisions which might 

cipation back for years ” t it wa8 not the 

v- Then it appears,’ I said, tnax 

western organization of Equitable Exchange, 
alone that compelled the Gold Power to relax its grasp 
but this eastern cooperative movement was also a factor 

in securing better conditions for labor. 

?“ T hat is true,” said Norrena. “In the west the 
people had one great advantage over the east, plenty of 
Ld But it was the organization of equity in the wes 

w - b-— * z. 

zz'z rss >>o.h . te 

eastern co-operators were working on the same pr 

ir Sr/wer. .11 tod. .o 

tad, „nd jL. in proportion » to P~r>* “I”™ 1 
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trol over business they had more influence on legisla- 
P0W ’ r * — » *“ correspondingly 

i„ t - I 1 Be * ms ’ 1 8ai< Ip “that your business organ- 
ization did at last get into politics!” 

busin" Ye8 ’fl ^ NO,Tena ’ “ h dld » et into P®lHios « a 
business influence and what may seem strange to you, 

as object was te prevent the repeal of iaws which 
^ '"I 11 * 6 interC8t ° f the mone y mon ‘>P- 

. fhe8e 8hrewd financiers, raised a great outcry 
gainst combinations among producers to increase thl 
P ice of products by using interchangeable certificate* 
deposit instead of money, in the transaction of busi- 

: 1 he pe °P le were n«ng the same methods for 

the improvement of their own financial condition that 
been used so successfully by monopolists for their 
mpovens ment, and the Patrons demanded that all the 
laws that had been enacted in favor of monopoly should 

t T““ °" * e ■**»*• book8 - T fiey further demanded 
that an debts should be payable in legal tender monev 

at the option of the debtor.” 

“ I should have thought,” I said, “ that the people 
would be glad to welcome the repeal of laws from which 
tuey had suffered so much. ” 

“There was a time when they would,” said Nor- 
rena, “ but not after they had adjusted their business 
relations to the operation of monopoly laws. Their 
debts were legally payable in money, and a. the pur- 
chasing power of money was continually decreasing, it 
was to their interest to pay in money, and when all their 
debts were paid and the people refused any longer to 
take money for their products, the money kings who 
owned these vaults and tlieir hoards of gold had to go 
in search of food. Many found homes in the oo -opera 
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live communities and became valuable citizens, while a 
larger number had taken the alarm and emigrated to the 
Old World, only to meet a worse fate a little later on, 
for in the less enlightened parts of the world, the Reign 
of Gold wound up in a Reign oh Terror.” 

The lesson taught by these ruins would fill volumes. 
Norrena’s accurate historical knowledge and ever ready 
explanations, with the not less forcible comments of 
Oqua and others, covered every phase of this wonderful, 
speedy and peaceful evolution from the Era of Money 
Despotism to the Era of Man and Universal Freedom, 
Equality and Fraternity. No wonder, I thought, that 
these people had preserved the ruins of Kroy as a relic o 
their Dark Ages and a warning to humanity for all time 
to come. Here, human selfishness reigned supreme 

and the people of an entire continent had sufEered m 

order to pour into this greedy maw the wealth which 1 
had no power to consume. And now, this once great 
center of wealth, pride and fashion, was a solitude^ Ite 
aristocratic “four hundred” had actually been starved out 
by the refusal of the “clodhoppers,” “greasy mechanics 
and “mudsills,” whom they had held in such contempt, 
to feed and clothe them any longer. Surely this was an 
object lesson well worthy of the care thathad been token 
to preserve it^Sbom the refining and civilizing hand of 
labor Time was slowly obliterating these foot prints 
of a tyranny from which the people had been emanep. 
pated for ages, but it was still important that it should 
not be entirely forgotten, and there could be no bettor 
reminder of the evil that had impoverished and degraded 
the millions, as well as of the means by which it had 
been removed, than these ruins and the abandoned heaps 

of useless gold. 

After a day among the ruins, and full of serious 
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reflections, we returned to the Silver King and were soon 
speeding down the bay. We landed at the tower, and 
from this point the electric cars soon transported us to 
our great communal home. I was fatigued and retired 
to my own apartment at once, to think and rest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Home again — Letter from Bona Dea — Elec- 
tric GARMENTS REPORTER’S PHONOGRAPH — r- 

Testing the new airship — A World’s 
Council — Wallaroo on Evolution — The 

IDEALS PLANTED BY MISSIONARIES THE 

Eolus— Preparing for return to America — 
Excursion to the fab North — The Watch 
Tower — Symbolic representations — The 
Farewell — The revelation to Ganoe — 
“Carrie! Cassie! Come back! Come back!” 


"Vf ^lEXT morning at the breakfast table Oqua 
>lrN M informed me that a package and letter 
from Bona Dea to my address, had arrived at 
anejTri^hour but that it had not been delivered, as they 
did not wish to disturb my rest It had been retained 
in the office subject to my order when I was ready to 
receive it. 
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This recalled to my mind a private conversation I 
had with Bona Dea at Orbiteilo, and I surmised that 
her communication might have reference to that; but I 
was at a loss to form any opinion in regard to the pack 
age. She had told me that one of the inmates of the 
Home at Lake Byblis was paying especial attention to 
the formation of an idea! mental picture of life and its 
conditions in the frozen regions. And to that end her 
apartments had been fitted up to represent winter seen 
ery, and to make the impression more realistic she was 
provided with a refrigerator room where she subjected 
herself to low temperatures and was testing the heat 
conserving powers of various qualities of clothing. 

When breakfast was over I called at the office and 
received a large bundle, neatly wrapped and securely 
sealed. The address was “Jack Adams, No. V, care 
Nequa. ” This was a poser. The communication was 
in the official envelope of the Home and I hastened 
to my room, so that if need be I could have the 
aid of a lexicon in the translation. But when I 
opened it, somewhat to my surprise, I found it was 
written in English. Being appropriate as a part of this 
narrative, I insert it in full. 

V . 

Matsons’ Home, Lake Byblis, 

March 1, 6894, A. M. 

My Dear Nequa:— O n returning to the Home, I 
related to Meidra, the “Arctic pupil” of whom I told 
you, the substance of our conversation, and explained to 
her what you suggested in regard to electric garments as a 
means of conserving the natural heat of the body when 
exposed to severe cold. I 

She informed me that she had been experimenting 
on that line and had succeeded in making a suit that 
proved to be an ample protection from the greatest cold 
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that her refrigerator is capable of producing. She 
sends you this electric suit, with the request that you 
test it in your proposed voyage to the southern verge. 

She further requests me to tell you that she does 
not intend to permit you to deprive this inner world of 
the honor of having a Jack Adams among its great navi- 
gators and explorers by your simply taking advantage of 
one of our customs to change your name to such a femi- 
nine cognomen as Nequa. Both she and Tanqua are 
anxious to make your acquaintance, Meidra says that 
your image is indelibly impressed on her mind by your 
photograph. She has an enlarged reproduction of your 
picture as a prominent feature in her room, and from 
this she reads a most admirable character. 

The people of the entire concave are aroused to the 
importance of your efforts to open up a channel of com- 
munication with the outer world. All the Grand Divis- 
ions want to participate in the honor and to that end 
each one has appointed a member to act with a repre- 
sentative from Altruria, and constitute an Inner- W orld 
Council to assist in every way possible. 

It has been agreed that Norrena shall represent this 
country and I am authorized to request you to make a 
date for the first meeting of the Council, as soon as pos- 
sible after your trial voyage “in search of a storm,” as 
Battell expressed it. Please advise me as soon as you 
return, when it will suit you best to have these Inner- 
World Representatives call upon you, and oblige 

Your many friends, 

Bona Dea. 

I opened the bundle and found a beautifully quilted 
silk'duit, soft and pliable, but of firm texture, with san- 
dals, gloves, head-dress and visor to match. It also 
contained a small inlaid jewel case with a key in the 
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lock. I opened this and found, as I supposed a beauti- 
ful locket in which I expected to see a picture of the 
donor, but it proved to be a delicate piece of machinery 
with printed instructions, which infotrmed me that .it 
was a phonograph for the especial use of reporters. 
When wound up it recorded on silver foil every word 
spoken. This was something new and I recalled to 
mind that I had frequently talked to people who wore 
similar lockets. Now I had found put that they 
probably preserved a record of every word' I said, and I 
wondered if I had said anything that I would not like 
to have repeated. With people wearing lockets of this 
description, I realized how important it was for all 
to be very careful what they said; and oertainly the 
the people of this country are the most circumspect and 
exact in their statements, of any people with whom I 
have ever met. 

Just as I had finished the examination of the 
phonograph, the bell called my attention to my private 
telephone, and I was requested to meet Battell at the 
boatyard on the roof, prepared for a flight through the 
aur on his new airship and to take some lessons in its 
management. This was just what I wanted, and. in a 
minute the elevator had landed me on the roof. 1 
found Battell, Huston, Polaris and Dione, together 
with Ioia, MacNair and Oqua, ready for a ride in the 
new airship. 

It was beautifully finished but much more sub* 
stantial than the light aiiy vessels to which I had 
become accustomed. I complimented Battell upon its 
appearance, but he was too matter-of-fact to appreciate 
anything that might look like flattery and said with his 
usual honest bluntness: 

“It is not the appearance that we care anything 
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about, but the sailing qualities. And so far as this 
climate is concerned we have made decided improve 
ments in this particular. The sailing qualities are such, 
that everyone wants an improved airship, all at the 
same time. The demand is so pressing that Captain 


Ganoe and myself are in honor bound to these people, 
to give our entire attention to supplying the world with 
these improvements for at least a year to come. So we 


have concluded to turn the whole matter over to you, 
of constructing a vessel that will meet the requirements 
of an Arctic storm.” 

“But,” I asked, “why should you give up this 
work, now that you have it so far completed, into my 
inexperienced hands? I should think that your improve- 
ments could be duplicated by native mechanics.” 

“So they might,” said Battell, “but they want all 
their factories readjusted, and the same improved meth- 
ods of manufacture which have been introduced at Lake 
Byblis. Besides we could not have completed the work 
without your assistance. It was just as important that 
you should test our improvements in the conditions 
existing at the verges, as it was for us to manufacture 
them. These external world methods of testing 
everything by actual experiment are absolutely neces- 
gary when we come to deal with external world con- 
ditions. A department of the factory at Byblis has 
been set apart for you, where your plans and specifica- 
tions will be speedily worked out.” 

“ But,” I asked, “how can they be worked out as 
they should be by mechanics who know absolutely noth- 
ing about external world conditions, such as Polar 
waves, Arctic storms, hurricanes and cyclones which are 
produced by external influences not existing in this 
internal world? Will Captain Ganoe and yourself, 
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with your external world experience and observation be 
there to superintend the work? ” 

“Yes, I will be there,” said Battell, “but I want 
to thank you now for so forcibly presenting the reasons 
why the people of the inner world are anxious to 
avail themselves of our outer world experience in adapt- 
ing their airships to outer world conditions. You cer- 
tainly would not deprive them of this when they have 
given us so much that is indispensable to the physical, 
mental and moral uplifting of the people who live in the 
external world? It is these considerations which have 
influenced our decision to yield to their wishes. When- 
ever these people who live in this Internal W orld of 
Truth, as MacNair calls it, where an Altruistic love for 
humanity is the controlling impulse, see an improve- 
ment, they all want it immediately because it will enable 
them to do more good to others and of course we oould 
not honorably refuse to assist them to the fullest extent 
of our ability.” 

‘ 4 Certainly^ not,” I said. “That puts the matter in 
an entirely new light; but it also leaves to me, with toy 
comparative inexperience, the whole responsibility of 
constructing a storm and ©old proof ship. For this, I 
have no experience as a mechanic, mid am but poorly 
qualified. My duties on shipboard have always been in 
some capacity that did not stimulate my mechanical fac- 
ulties, if I have any. As an assistant to Captain Ganoe 
and yourself I thought there might be a place for me, 
but is to my ability to take the lead, I have my 
doubts. I do not see how I am to get along without 
your co-operation and counsel. 7 

“You will certainly have that*” said BattelL “This 
is a country of rapid transit and we shall get together 
at regular intervals to compare notes. Besides, we will 
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have the assistance of an Inner- World Association, whose 
representatives will constitute an Inner-World Council 
of the most earnest spirits, who are anxious to unite the 
internal’ and external worlds by opening a channel of 
inter-communication and cultivating a mutual spirit of 
fraternal regard and co-operation between the two. I 
have thought much along these lines and realize how 
necessary these two great worlds are to each other and 
how important that the leading spirits of both should 
come together and work with one accord for the high- 
est possible development of both.” 

“And that is just what they must do,” said Oqua. 
“ But let us test your new ship at once and confer in 
regard to the work we have in hand at the same time.” 

Thus prompted, we embarked, Battell applied the 
power and we began to ascend. Every required motion 
of the vessel had its appropriate propelling power 
which was under perfect control. No turning around 
wag necessary. The new ship could dart in any given 
direction, at the will of the operator. 

I took my place at the helm with Battell and after 
a little practice found that I could handle it without 
difficulty. To me its management was much more sim- 
ple than the old style which could only move in one 
direction. This facility with which the direction could 
be changed was the essential feature in order to be able 
to ride the storms and nullify the influence of the con- 
tending air currents which would be a constant source of 
danger in the outer world. In fancy, I pictured myself in 
a storm with sudden changes in the direction of the wind, 
and suiting the action to the thought I set the vessel to 
dodging and gyrating in every direction to the no little 
alarm of our Altrurian friends who had no conception 
of the conditions of an external world bluster. 
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“Hold on Jack!” exclaimed Battell. “Don’t shake 
the life out of us. Wait until you get into an actual ~ 
storm and then dodge as rapidly as may be necessary, 
but there is no need of it here.” 

“I was just thinking,” I said, “what motions 
might be necessary in a regnlar bluster, to hold the ship 
steady on her course. I really feel anxious to try it, 
and believe that I can literally ride the storm like the 
petrel in such a ship as I fully believe can be made.” 

“Well, you can try as soon as you like,” said Bat- 
tell. “ I see you understand the management and I leave 
you to test it to your heart’s content Find all the deft, 
ciencies you can and let us know what changes may be 
needed, and they will be made to the best of our ability. 

We will now return to -your home, borrow one of your 
old fashioned ships and return to our work at Byblis.” 

“Well, do not send it back,” said Oqua, “until 
it is remodeled according to the latest improvements. ” 

“Your Department of Exchange,” said Battell, 
“has already sent in a general order for improved air- 
ships to replace those of the old style, which in effect 
means, that they shall all be remodeled on application. 

So we will send you an improved ship as soon as it can 
be made.” 

' • * J . fii’t . » i 

It was now the second day of March and. Iv had set* 
my heart on getting ready to start for the outer world by 
the latter part of May or the first of June, so there was ■ 
no time to be wasted. I determined to leave at once 
on my experimental voyage to the southern verge and 
announced my intentions to Oqua, requesting her to 
represent me daring my absence and any arrangements 
that she made in my name would be satisfactory. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Do you propose to go 
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alone? I thought, Battel! intended that two of your 

sailors should go with you?” 

“So he did,” I replied, “and at that time I 
thought I would need them, but since I have tried the 
vessel, I have come to the conclusion that I had better 
go alone. As Battell left without referring to the mat- 
ter, I shall act upon the presumption that he had 
changed his mind, just as he did in regard to complet- 
ing a storm and cold proof airship.” 

“But,” said Oqua, “your journey will take a week 
or ten day’s travel at the least, and how can you Btand 
the constant attention to the helm without rest?” 

“No fears on that score,” I said. “Very much of 
the time will be spent in this serene atmosphere. I 
need only set the helm in the right direction and I can 
rest until I find stormy conditions. Then I will surely 
be able to experiment with the ship for a few hours. 

Oqua, seeing that I was determined, helped me to 
get ready. I took sufficient supplies for three weeks, 
although I did not expect to be gone half of that time. 
The trip was most interesting but I have no room to 
describe the voyage. Sufficient to say that I found 
storm conditions and intense cold much sooner than I 
expected. My electric garments proved to be a perfect 
success, but I discovered a number of deficiencies in the 
ship. I returned in just eight days and presented a 
written report, and specifications for necessary changes. 
Battell assured me that the new vessel should be ready 
for another trial journey as soon as possible. 

I had notified Norrena, that I would be pitted 
to meet the World Council at my own apartmenw on 
the fifteenth, and I was back from the southern verge on 
the tenth, ready to place my discoveries before them. 
Promptly at the time indicated, Captains Ganoe 
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and Battell with our usual circle of Altrurian 
friends were present in the Council Chamber of the 
home, ready to reoeive our guests, and in a few minutes 
Norrena arrived with the representatives from the 
other Grand Divisions. He introduced them as Hylas 
of Atlan, Lai Roy of Budistan, Wallaroo of Noxuania 
and LeFroy of the Austral Isles. Coming as they did 
from all the Grand Divisions of the world, I expected 
to see people of widely different physical appearance 
and mental characteristics, but in this I was mistaken. 
While they showed marked differences, there were no 
such contrasts as we find between different races in the 
outer world. In complexion they ranged from blonde 
to a dark brunette, all spoke the same language, 
expressed similar sentiments and in features and gen- 
eral deportment seemed to be building toward a oom- 
mon type. 

I made a report of my trial trip to the southern 
verge and also of our plans and specifications for the 
further improvement of the airship, that we believed 
would make it Btorm and cold proof. As these people 
knew practically nothing of the conditions of the frigid 
■ones they aocepted what we had to offer without criti- 
cism. They expressed themselves as highly gratified 
that they had with them experienced navigators who 
were familiar with the frozen regions and who knew 
what was needed in order to open up a channel of 
communication. 

At this meeting it was definitely determined that 
we should meet again on April 15th, which interval 
Battell assured us would give me an opportunity to 
report on another trial trip, to test the additional 
improvements which had been found desirable. Tfet 
I should go ahead with the work of preparation in my 
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own way, and when I was satisfied that the time had 
come to cross the Ice Barriers I should fix the date, so 
that the CounciLcould arrange for an excursion to the 
most northern point of the continent of Altruria 
where the Life Saving Service had a signal station at an 
ancient watch tower that had been erected in pre-historic 
times. 

After our business meeting had closed, the repre- 
sentatives from the Old World plied us with questions 
concerning the outer world which we answered to the 
best of our ability. Finding that they were not a bit 
backward about questioning I was emboldened to 
ask, how it was that all the representatives from the 
different countries seemed to have been selected from 
the same race of people, while I had learned from 
Altrurian history that the same raceB of men had existed 
here that existed in the outer world. 

“That was the case in ancient times,” said Wal- 
laroo of Noxuania, “but at this time we have practi- 
cally only one race of people in the inner world.” 

“Here is a mystery,” I said, “that I would like 
very much to have explained. How is it that they have 
all merged into one type, ranging in complexion from 
blonde to brunette?” 

“My own explanation,” said Wallaroo, “is, that 
identity of ideals and similarity of conditions naturally 
lead to similarity of development, as in accordance with 
natural law the race is always building in the direction 
of its ideals.” 

.«■ “ThatiB certainly,” I said, “a scientific proposi- 
tion, but it does not explain why blonde, for instance, 
should ever become an ideal complexion among the 
dark races. How do you account for it?” 

“Your question,” said Wallaroo, “is one that 
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should be carefully studied in the light of science and 
history, in order to be understood. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the early inhabitants of my own country, Nox 
uania, were very dark, ranging from brown to black, 
while at present, brunette is the rule and blonde is not 
uncommon/* 

“But how,” I asked, “do you account for the 
change?” 

“My opinion,” raid Wallaroo, “is that the influ- 
ence of the white missionaries created a new ideal in 
the minds of the people and especially in the minds of 
the mothers, who almost worshiped them.” 

“But how is this?” I asked. “In the outer world, 
the dark races very often persecute and destroy the 
white missionaries. ” 

“And so they did here,” said/ Wallaroo, “before 
Equity was established in Altruria among white people, 
and another class of white missionaries were sent to the 
dark races. These came not to promulgate metaphysi- 
cal creeds, but to bring material blessings, and establish 
freedom, equality and fraternity. They practiced just 
what they preached and wherever they went, they 
bestowed blessings. The people, especially the women, 
soon oai$e to worship^them as Saviors because they sought 
only to do them good on the material plane which they 
could appreciate, and left them to free their minds from 
superstition in the natural way by increasing their 
knowledge. It is not strange, under these circum- 
stances, that with these children of nature, white became 
the ideal color. Improved material conditions, together 
with a scientific education, higher ideals and ample time 
for development have produced all the changes which 
have been wrought out.” 

I found the members of the Oounoil from the other 
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Grand Divisions to be highly cultured people and I 
looked forward to meeting them in the future with 
pleasure. I was especially interested in Wallaroo and 
LeFroy because they represented peoples which at the 
introduction of the present Altruistic civilization would 
correspond to the people now occupying Central Africa 
and the South Sea Islands. Wallaroo had attributed 
their remarkable development as physical, mental and 
moral beings to the higher civilization derived from 
the religion of humanity regardless of creeds, that had 
been brought to them by the Altrurian missionaries. 
The more I thought of these things the more I was 
impressed that I must visit these countries, mingle with 
the people and make a close study of their history. Le 
Froy told me that their written history commenced with 
the work of the missionaries of the new civilization, but 
much additional knowledge had been gained from archeo- 
logical and ethnological researches in the light of such 
pre-historic traditions as had been preserved. These 
missionaries did not come to promulgate doctrines of a 
future life but to establish conditions which would con- 
fer blessings in this life, such as could be appreci- 
ated on the animal plane. For this reason they were 
welcomed as superior beings to lead them morally and 
spiritually. 

By these glimpses of a new field of discovery 
that was opening up before me, I was more than ever 
stimulated to complete the work I had in hand which 
was directly applicable to the solution of the great eco- 
nomic prpblem confronting the people of the outer 
world. As had been promised by Battell, at the Council 
which met on April 15th, I was able to report the defici- 
encies that had been discovered in the airship by my sec- 
ond t*ial trip to the southern verge during its winter sea- 
\ 
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son. At this meeting it was determined to name the new 
vessel the Eolus, though I preferred to call it the Petrel 
because I had demonstrated that it could ride the 
storm. The time for the excursion to the Watch 
Tower at the northern extremity of the continent and 
my departure for the outer world was fixed for the 
twentieth of May and the next meeting of the Council 
on board the Silver King on the fifteenth, while enroute. 
This gave me really less than one month to complete 
ray manuscript and get everything in readiness for what 
I regarded as the most momentous voyage of my life. 

While I was enrolled as a teacher of English, and 
the geography, history and institutions of the outer 
world, I had really given ail of my attention to the 
study of the Altrurian language, and of the manner in 
which the great problems now confronting my own 
country had been solved. Every day revealed some- 
thing new or presented the old in a new light. The 


arts and sciences had been developed to a degree that 
had scarcely been dreamed of in the outer world. Psy- 
chic powers such as clairvoyance, clairaudience and tel- 
epathy, which in the outer world were classed as oooult 
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by believers, and as baseless assumptions by the multi- 
tudes, were here well understood by the many, as 
revealed in the fact that my disguise had been so readily 
penetrated by native Altrurians. But at the same time 


they respected my right to conceal my identity. This 
was a marked peculiarity of these people. The right of 
persons to keep a secret in their own bosoms was never 
questioned, and when it was discovered, as I take it for 
granted was usually the case, it was never alluded to. 
Here, my assumed character of Jack Adams, the sailor, 
was held in the highest esteem by the few to whom I 
had explained the reason for it, because it had been nec- 
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essary, in order to enable me to be true to my own 
higher sense of right. In the outer world this would 
have branded me as disreputable and I would have been 
ostracized as something vile by the so called better 
classes of society. 

After years of wandering, exposed to the perils and 
hardships of a sailor’s life, I had found my lost lover, 
only to learn from his oft expressed sentiments, that he 
regarded such a course of life as I had pursued as so 
grossly disreputable that no honorable man could afford 
to contract a matrimonial alliance with such a woman. 
For this reason I had not revealed myself to him, and 
now that I was soon to leave him, the question often 
presented itself to my mind as to whether I ought to 
let him remain any longer in ignorance of the fact that 
Cassie VanNess had stood by his side in so many dan- 
gers. 

The time was at hand when this question must be 
decided and I determined to confer with my most inti- 
mate Altrurian friends of my own sex. Bona Dea had 
arrived at our Home at my invitation and Oqua and Iola 
were present to assist in making out a program for the 
excursion and my departure for the outer world. My 
proposed journey was of course the subject of conver- 
sation, but I wanted to draw them out in regard to the 
personal matter that was uppermost in my mind. I 
wanted their advice but did not want to be too abrupt 
in raising a question that, was calculated to call the atten- 
tion of these public spirited people away from an impor- 
tant public question in which they were deeply inter- 
ested, to the consideration of my own private affairs. 

Oqua, however, soon gave me the opportunity I 
wanted by asking: 

“What does Captain Ganoe think of the decision 
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of the Council and the general consensus of the opinions 
of those most interested, that you should have your own 
way about the journey and go alone if you thought best? 
While he did not object, I felt quite sure that he did 
not approve.” 

ii His heart,” I said, “was very much set on going 
himself and he expresses grave fears as to my safety, 
notwithstanding my excursions into the stormy regions 
in the vicinity of the southern verge. He knows how- 
ever that it was with his consent and advice that the 
entire matter of opening communication with the outer 
world was placed in my hands and I accepted the rcspon 
sibility under protest The Council regarded my pro- 
posed expedition as too perilous to risk more than one 
life in the attempt. But this you know is just what I 
wanted for reasons of my own. As a matter of fact 
there is less danger than in my excursions to the south- 
ern verge. I wonder sometimes what the Captain would 
think if he knew that it was the little girl playmate of 
his boyhood days and the affianoed bride of his early 
manhood who was bidding him adieu !” 

“And do you not intend,” asked Oqua, “to reveal 
your identity to him in some way so that when you 
return, no concealments will be necessary? You know 
that we penetrated your disguise at once but we respected 
your natural right tp conceal your identity, and we 
shall continue to do so until you are willing for us to do 
otherwise. But I would suggest, as an act of justice to 
Captain Ganoe as well as to yourself, that you ought to 
let him know who you are. It will doubtless awaken 
in his mind a train of thought that will be very benefi- 
cial to him, while it will protect you from the deterior- 
ating effects of leading a double life.” 

“But,” I said, “this double life was forced upon 
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me by causes over which I had no control and hence I 
do not see how it can have any deteriorating effects.” 

“That was no doubt true,” interrupted Bona Dea, 
“in the present stage of your outer world civilization, 
but there is no necessity for it here. And the necessity 
being past, the continuance of the deception might be 
interpreted to mean that deep down in your soul you 
doubted the propriety of your conduct. Disguise is 
perfectly legitimate as a means of self protection, but 
when it is ue necessary, its tendency is to cultivate 
duplicity, a characteristic to be carefully avoided. Hence 
I would advise you to adopt some method of revealing 
your identity to Captain Ganoe at the moment of your 
departure; and the more open and frank you are about 
it, the better will be the effect on him as well as your 
self. Better not wait until he penetrates your disguise 
for himself, something he would have done long ago, 
but for the fact that from his education, he is guided 
by external appearances instead of those more subtle 
impressions from which there can be no concealments.” 

I saw the force of this kind of reasoning and deter- 
mined to act accordingly, and the more I thought of it, 
the more determined I became to be frank, honest and 
kind, but strong, independent and inflexible in the asser- 
tion of my natural right to think and act for myself 
without having my integrity and purity of character 
called in question, because I preferred truth to falsehood. 
At first I dreaded the denouement; but the more I 
reflected upon it, the more necessary it appeared, and 
the better I was prepared for the ordeal. 

The hour of my departure was near. It had been 
arranged that the Silver King with the delegations from 
the other Grand Divisions should meet the Altrurian 
delegation at the nmnrof Kroy, and I had agreed to 




give Pat and Mike a ride on the Eolug, from the Ice 
King on Lake Byblis, and land them on the Silver King 
while enroute for the northern extremity of the conti- 
nent. I started to the Lake early on the morning of 
May 15th and within an hour from my departure I was 
on the deck of the Ice King. I found Lief and Eric, 
as well as Pat and Mike, ready for the journey. As 
*oon as I had secured some scientific instruments I 
wanted from the equipment of the Ice King and some 
personal belongings which I regarded as important, 
I invited the sailors on boabd the Eolus, and in 
a moment more we were mounting intn tho 
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“Gracious!” exclaimed Mike. “You can never 
stand this. It will roast you.” 

“Then we will cool it,” I said, as I shut off part 
of the burners, “or if this is not enough, I will shut 
them all off.” 

“But,” said Mike, “you have it so hot now that 
it will take an hour to cool off.” 

“Not so,” I replied. “I will open the doors and 
start the electric fans,” and suiting the action to the 
word, a cool breeze took the place of the sultry air. 
“But if you want it cooler,” I continued, “I will bring 
the temperature down a point or two more,” and closing 
the doors, I opened the refrigerator compartment and in 
a moment we were shivering with* the cold. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mike, “I never knew climate 
to change so rapidly. I think you have not been 
dodging up to the Pole and back for nothing. You 
seem to have provided for every emergency but one, 
and that is the freezing of the moisture which is 
already obscuring your lookouts by this manufactured 
dose of winter.” 

“That is provided for,” I said, as I started the 
circular lookout glasses into motion under a specially 
prepared brush which absorbed the moisture. Mike 
noticed the disappearance of the clouds on the lookouts 
but did not observe the cause and looked at me ihquir- 
ingly. 

“Put your hand on the glass,” I said, “and it will 
explain itself.” 

“Well I should think it would!” he exclaimed 
as he jerked back his hand. “The whole window is 
just a whizzing; and now I see that the cross bar is a 
brush that seems to have drank up the moisture.” 

“I have tried to provide for every contingency,” 
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I said, as I turned the prow of the Eolus down the 
valley of the Cocytas, and put her at. full speed. “I 
regard it as a matter of the first importance that a full 
account of our discoveries shall be transmitted to our 
own country. We must join the excursion on board 
the Silver King as soon as we can. I want to interview 
as many of the representatives from other countries as 
possible. I must gather all the useful knowledge I can 
for the benefit of the external world. ” 

“That is right,” said Mike, “and I would be far 
from stopping you, but I want you to be after goine 
slow a bit.” 

“Why what is the matter?” I ask^d, as I checked 
our speed. 

“Just this,” gaid Mike, producing a box, “it will 
take money in the outer world to secure the publica- 
tion of your book and here is our wages from the Ice 
King. It is of no use to us in this country, and 
we want it to be used to send your book broadcast. 
You will see that it is divided into two parcels, one 
belongs to Lief and Eric and the other to Pat and mv- 
self.” J 

Here Lief broke into our conversation, speaking 
the Altrurian language like a native, saying: 

“We want your book to be translated into all lan- 
guages, — and it will be, just as soon as our wonderful 
discoveries are known in any civilised country. We 
particularly want our own people to hear about this 
country, and that we are not the first Norsemen who 
came here. Tell them about the old Viking, and also 
of the Norwegian names which are found everywhere.” 

“I have noted these things,” I said, “as well as 
the part yon have taken in the expedition. How you 
saved the Ice King by" your prompt action when we 
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were caught in the ice, and how your ability as seamen 
enabled us to get through after the larger part of the 
crew had deserted.” 

“Oh! we ask no credit for that,” said Eric. “We 
shipped for a purpose, and have in a measure found 
what we were looking for. When the right time comes 
our people will hear from us, and when they do, we 
may be able to add something of value to the great 
work for humanity which you have undertaken. All 
we ask for now is, that your account of our discoveries 
shall be given to the outside world.” 

“And I promise you,” I said, “that your money 
shall be used for that purpose, and I fully believe that 


what we haye learned, will be the greatest boon that 
could be conferred upon the people of the outer world. 
In the name of humanity I accept the trust you place 
in my hands and I shall see that your gold shall be used 
to emancipate your fellow workmen from the tyranny 
now imposed upon them by human greed.” 

As we sped down the valley a glass of small mag- 
nifying power brought the Silver King into view 
gliding northward on the bay like a thing of life. I 
timed the Eolus so as to join the excursion on this float- 
ing crystal palace when it passed out upon the ocean. 
As we slowly settled in the place that had been set 
apart for us, the crowds gathered around and I was 
kept busy answering questions and explaining the use 
of the various attachments which experience had demon- 
strated to be essential to the successful navigation of 
the air in the external world. 

This was an excursion long to be remembered. 
The crowds of elegantly dressed people who thronged 
the decks of the Silver King had gathered from every 
part of the concave to accompany us to the northern 
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; — ' a distance of about 7,000 miles 

from the mouth of the Cocytas. It was intended that 
we should cover this distance in seven days, which 
would make the actual time of my departure on mv 
aerial voyage, the morning of the twenty-third of May 
As the excursion was to last one full week a series 
of entertainments was provided to make the time pass 
pleasantly and profitably. Music, dancing and theatri- 
cal performances were interspersed with lectures and 
social converse touching upon leading subjects of 
thought and action. The program made this journey one 
ceaseless round of enjoyment. The records of the con- 
versations preserved by my locket phonograph, I regard 
as the most instructive and valuable historical, scientific 
and ethical lessons I have ever listened to, and which I 

hope to be able to give to the world when the occasion 
requires. 

On the evening of the twenty-second, Oqua called my 
attention to the kaleidoscopic lights on the Watch Tower 
which was to be the point where I would bid farewell to 
my Altrurian friends as well as my comrades of the 
Ice King. In the pitch dark nights of the outer world 
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to the five pointed star, until it had been reproduced in 
each of the seven prismatic colors. 

This seemed to be the regular order, but suddenly 
it was broken, by giving only the stars in the seven 
different colors in a rapid succession, until they re- 
solved themselves into a circle, revolving swiftly on 
its axis. Seeing my interest in this change, Oqua said: 

“The keeper has just noticed our approach and is 
operating the keys to send us a welcome in the name of 
the entire concave. This welcome will be repeated by 
every signal station on this parallel around the world. 
The principal use of these lights is to send messages by 
means of the changing figures, which are well under- 
stood by the people of this country, and especially those 
who navigate these northern waters. The one great 
drawback to their use, is, that they must be observed 
through glasses which are especially adapted to this 
purpose. Here in this inner world where it is never 
absolutely dark we cannot take the full advantage of 
these light signals, without the use of external appli- 
ances.” 

As she spoke she set the great telescope through 
which I was looking to revolving so as to take in a zone 
all around the concave, and I observed other signal 
lights responding in regular order along this zone. 

“These signal stations,” continued Oqua, “are 
under the control of the Life Saving Service, and the 
keepers with these glasses are always on the lookout for 
'' mariners who may be in danger, and their signal mes- 
sages notify any patrols that may observe them of the 
nature of the danger as well as the locality of the endan- 
gered. , Had the Ice King come within the radius of 
* any of these Signal Stations at almost any other time, 

you would certainly have been discovered and rescued. 
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estruction by being carried into the southern ver» 
on ocean curvents which never touch the hT>’ ^ 

the mv* the 1 wen ty- third when I awoke, 

view of ^tT ST* “ * Wh8rf 4Dd 1 ^ 

lights It * Dd ,tfl ever °»«»»ging signal 

to™ a ™ ”r “• * aft)- b.i M i ng to,*, See 
fiftv f , T hex »gon in Shape, two hundred and 

tolet 1,7 wi,b * fta™ Oh topi toe 

tall WM * huge colttmn like the body of a 

supporting a series of electric lio-hts r rh» l . , 

by^he wat I!" 1 *“• O0ca8,on ^ired could be changed 
y watchman in the observatory to signal any mes- 

ge required to all whom it might concern. This 

atJhe' 11 /.* r ° m °“ tslde 10 outside was one hundred feet 
at the base and fifty feet at the top, while the insSe 
diameter was the same from top to bottom On 

JonT! d \ WM * ® piral 8tai ™y reaching from the 
gr und to the platform at the top and in the center was 

s JirL?™ eleVat ° r ’ C ° nneCted With of *• twenty 

to tJt® h ° nr °t £ “ y departare ** oome ‘ According 
to the program I was to bid farewell to the members of 

: K ” r ( W ; rM ' “I -r OM corn™),. Cto. 

ce King and some personal friends at the top of the 
r where they had already assembled. The crew of 
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the Silver King and her throngs of excursionists had 

gathered on the deck andth* » wh^ \to£ m^e my 

flight. When all was ready, I took my p 

lots and rising a few feet sailed 

magnificent ship, coming to a halt on 

quater where Captain Thorfin, acting as spokesma , 

the name of .he people her. “™ b “ 

„ . p t , he wori d who have accompanied you thus 

you our exalted opinion of your courag e, 7™ ™ ? 
aod worth, and to thank you for the inestimable seme 
which yoa hare undertaken to render to our people, J 
ZtdLg their ephere of knowledge m 
external world. You are " 

Y °“ "“.^for 

"eh.t:z« 

“And through you,’ I responaea, 
extend my . b « b 

Zresl .2 J.y the channel of — 

.. bop. ■« establish between „ ? „ t , 

2re“not’'~plisbbd*"^ 1,i “ g *° 

^ 

I t,“.hIr™Kver 5 where I have met the kindest eons.dera- 
i TJTZL* developed a. it ha. never been 


Of both are J, Z \ ,l ” ‘“d'"* ehamcri.tic. 

worlds win ** 

capacity, f ,h,u be happy. To°7 w Tth m'^t 

i d, :.;LT 2:r- 

«7 * -i r'“ 

-rrntr^hTl^r^ 

direct,; LTfop^^r SL.^ “ — *» 

once to the multitudes, its superiority over tw'ddmvie 
Of airship snd Urn, gave a Tee,, .hioh ^ ? ”7 
expressive and significant as these people are not given 
o anything like loud demonstrations of applause. 

At the platform I received cordial words of cheer 
from the committee, my old comrades of the ll King 
and my most intimate Altrurum friends. Sneaki t 8 
the committee, Lai Roy, *" 

“On. behalf of the members of this oommittee *nA 
especially of the members from the eastern hemisphere 
congratulate you upon the marked improvement^ 
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have made in our melkod. of e.ri.1 nn-.ig.tion. The 
eonetroction of the Beta, nark. nn ere .n »« P'^ 
that will he a monument to your memory, 
honored and - 

theh^Tn-niXCnponme. C.pain Befell 
™Ide r««t move towerd the improvement. that were 
111! d in the Eolue, nnd C.ptain G.no. “«£ 

ton have both contributed , beirmechan.o.Uk.11. W.U. 

cat . hen. there would have ^.n Eolue. 

“Hold on Jack,” said Batteil. xn 
m alien we only carried out your suggestions, lh 
improvements 1 started, were completed m accordance 

with your p ^ Captain Ganoe , as he clasped n 'y^- 

“You were the first person I ever heard sugges 
con.truo.ion of an airehip that could ndeth.etonn^ 
hut for your suggestions every one of which 
ta vour e,^rim?n»l journey, to the verge., we n«v„ 
”uld have succeeded. And but for 
tunwledee of the difficulties to be overcome, I never 
would have consented for you to go alone. Even 
is, notwithstanding the unanimous dedsmn of the c 

t «„ri it very hard to reconcile myself to tne 

Sr 

w reserved for those who have nothing to ’ 

“dn^lyouug, the refined^ and the educated who 

have a bright future before them. 

• Have no fear, for me,” I »«; “ Vou ***** 

Vith. But I will promise this: To be caretui, 



ZnTi-Tr of defestiDg ° nr ° f <*»»- 

eating with the outer world when we have mastered th, 
problem of riding the No doDbt 

tion, on thin voy.ge, will op c„ the w , , 

rn.prev.mcnb,. Keep op coe^e. 

wor d l»d Set *“* ““r 

>f £2222 uo ' 1 " ae bmi *” 

..ndXng*” '“ PPed ,0 ™* rd ““ “° k “ * 

.f our l 6q T’ my m ° r L e than friend > go, and the blessings 
^ou people go with you. May you reach your nat£ 

in safety and accpmplish your mission. By so 

ZZirZ'V™* '-^-^-dsoftimethi: 

er be effaced. As soon as your work is placed 
i the proper hands return with all speed to the many 
►vmg hearts which await you,” ^ 

Scercely lad .he c«ued .parting .hen Potarjo, u if 
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bat if perchance you should be lost -m your perilous 
undertaking,' 1 will still be Sitting, to and fro, over 
these northern seas, awaiting the coming of your people, 

„nd w.lconre ton. i" tro. to"' «< 

gave » now turn and ’i"" 1 “ ,hi * cl0 *"’ 8 

interview, by »ying >» «■ „ re . 

-In the name of humanity I protest against pre 

paring for the funeral before the corpse u » ready _ 
Neither am I willing to contemplate the P 0881 ^ 7 
Jack Adams ever requiring any such 8 
hands You do not understand the kind of material of 

,W.h he i. oompo.ed. 1 know «».• »“* “ g< "»« “ 

hinke the round trip, no matter trim, 

and so far as l am concerned, I do not intend g 

myself any uneasiness about him; and instead of bo 

bine around up here in this chilly atmosphere, I Will go 
home L be /eady to give Jack the -M*— «£ 

a fellow countryman, whenhe returns from this lastpo 

expedition. ’ . *«I am not starting out 

“MacNair is right, 1 said. i 

to fall by the wayside, and do not forge 

will sail far above the ice-fields, and that during the 

r SOT - — ’ " Jy 40 ^- 1 

the right persons at some of the many 
Alaska nmT.f .o I will retorn .evernl day. earher to 
1 have promiud. I toll return a. ton a. pomble. 
MvUfe wo“k 1. bore, for it wffltnk. a Motto. to ■»»- 
tore to work tot i hare Uid on. for myrelf *> do for 
“ to boned, of tn, oou.trymon who live in to otornal 

world.” 
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As I was speaking, Captain Ganoe 
l on the door of the Eiol 
place ’ 

and the other c 
Upon their faces, 
had for me. It * 
word with Captain Gan'oe. 
kind but inflexible, 
near, and then 


■tood With his 

A T.° £ *5* Ioe Ki4 * d W near. 

le regard they 
I wanted'* last 
r . - *t impressive, 

.. t . !/^ 00k haad * with a11 Who stood 
Oqna: 1 h d Capta,n Ganoe ’ 8 ^nd 1 said 

“Step on board, I want 
and to the Captain, “Wait here a 
thing to say to you.” 

Oqua did as directed, and we ascended .ni ,• 
to .ire.it : of to U g b„;.Mu7p^ 

to revouuon I inre.toi. O^hiaEto-StolfS: 

IrentUy donned to attire wbiob ohmtorito my to 

-to dC tout,' “ •* t 

88 that 1 a«d worn on the last evenincr J w*i 
•Pont with Rnphto, at bis nnolo-. bore, in sX Y„re 
% sold™ look, iM0 , 

np in to tone rtyle wbiob he hnd ao » to " P 

rerered.ytore^kto. Z3££gZ 

and Th 8 * 6 Chain “ d ,ooket of Peculiar ^kmanshi^ 

d the same nng on my hand, which had been hu Bart- 

c ~r •***<*& *** ** 

oak that came down to my feet. 

platffl to K ! t -° 0mpkte ’ Ve ^^*0 the level of the 
P tform, bat jast outside, and Oqufc with* nartinenres- 

r t ° f *•*-* - sirtEs: 

strong, be true, bat do not forget to be kind andeen- 
siderate, passed from the Eolas to *h, platform, 
and moving beck a few feet, I stepped to the Lor^ 
rowing aside my cloak, stood arrayed before 


you to assist me a mon 
moment, I have 
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Ganoe, just as 1 had been when I bade him adieu at our 
guardian’s home just fifteen years before. 

The crowd stood spellbound. None but Oqua, 
MacNair, and the crew of the Ice King had ever seen 
any one dressed in the costume which is peculiar to 
women in tie outer world. Captain Ganoe stood rooted 
to the spot, and gazed at me with a look of consterna- 
tion, as if I was one who had [ust arisen from the grave, 
as I said: 

“Captain Ganoe, you doubtless recognize me and I 
ask your attention for a moment. You will probably 
remember, that on the Ice King you confidently related 
to your scientist, Jack Adams, the Btory of your engage- 
ment to Cassie YanNess, and asked him if he had ever 
loved. He made an evasive reply. If you care to have 
an explicit answer to that question, ask my trusted 
friend Oqua. I do not wish to have that story again pass 
my lips. I have done with it forever. I have now 
taken up a new life and henceforth I am wedded to a new 
lover, and the wealth of my affections shall be bestowed 
upon humanity. 

The memory of the old life, and the old love, car- 
ries with it the martyrdom of all that is noblest, purest 
and most sacred in the soul of woman, her devotion to 
the chosen idol of her girlhood days- These outer world 
conditions so foreign to all that is good and true, make me 
wonder that I should ever have been so weak as to he vic- 
timised by them. But such are the consequences of a false 
education, which belongs to a benighted past and can- 
not be helped. For many long years, in my assumed 
character of Jack Adams, the sailor, I roamed over the 
high seas to find you, and during all of our perils in the 
ice, I stood by your side. I worshiped you with an 
idolatrous devotion. And all this, only to hear again and 
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again from your lips, the expression of sentiments, that 
condemned all that I had done, as disreputable, unwor- 
thy and immoral. You have repeatedly declared that as 
an honorable man, you could never unite yourself with 
such a woman in the holy bonds of matrimony, no mat- 
ter how much you loved her. 

“It was for this reason, that my own self respect 
forbade that I should reveal my identity to you. The 
case of Huston was almost identical with my own, and 
in condemning the course which he had taken you con- 
demned me. I took it for granted, that as an honorable 
man, you expressed your honest sentiments, and there 
wag nothing for me to do but to submit to your 
verdict — ” 

The Captain raised his hand as if to speak, but I 
checked him, saying: 

“ Hear me through. It is in no spirit of unkind- 
ness that I speak. I have waited patiently for you to 
so modify your views, that I could make myself known 
to you in the full assurance of your approval of my 
fidelity to our plighted troth. But you gave me no 
such opportunity. Oqua penetrated my disguise at fii*Bt 
sight and many othere of my inner world friends with 
whom I have been associated, intuitively understood 
that Jack Adams, the sailor, was an assumed character 
and why it had been adopted; but you, blinded by the 
crystallized errors of a false education, were ignorant of 
my identity'. 1 ' 

“ I now reveal myself to you, because I do not wish 
to continue this assumed character, e.Ven to escape the 
pain that would be inflicted by ydur disapproval. I do 
not regret the oourse I have taken. Under the same cir- 
cumstances I would be compelled to do the same thing 
again, rather than be false to the higher laws of my own 
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nature. It is true that I have repudiated, and still repu- 
diate, any legal obligation that may be secured by fraud, 
misrepresentation or coercion. I now know that human 
laws, human customs and legal ceremonies may be the 
cover *for the violation of God’s laws whichare implanted 
in the human soul. I have been true to these higher, 
God made laws of my own being, and disregard all 
man made laws and customs which violate the most 
sacred rights of the human soul. 

. “If I cannot meet you as an equal, free to think 
and act for myself, regardless of the arbitrary rulings of 
either churoh or state, then it will be far better for both 
of us, that we remain apart. I will never be bound 
by any ceremony that does not meet my own approval. 
When it comes to matters of this kind, I, Cassie Van 
Ness, am the lawmaker. 

“You have repeatedly expressed sentiments, which 

could have no other meaning, than that you regarded 
legal and popular ceremonies, as of more worth in your 
estimation, than the ‘ unpurohased, and unpurohasable 
devotion of a loving woman.’ If you prefer a com- 
panion who cares more for what Mother Grundy might 
say, than she does for Captain Ganoe, then I could not 
possibly be that companion. When I return, let all this 
, be forgotten. Let us meet as friends, forget if we can, 
the past, and let each of us live our own life, 

- true to our own ponvictions of what is noble, good and 
true. I have had one lover and lost him because. I 
loved him too devotedly. I shall never make that mis- 
take again. But as the widow of such a lover, I shall 
henceforth continue to labor for the upbuilding 
humanity, as I would gladly have lived for him, and 
him only*o. 

i “And now, farewell Raphael. I regret, not that I 
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loved you so devotedly, but that I did not learn sooner, 
that it was only love with certain restrictions, and 
within certain specific bounds, that you wanted. 
Excuse my mistake and farewell.” 

While I maintained my equilibrium, I felt that my 
heart would break. With my hand I waved a farewell 
to all, and set the Eolus in motion. As I closed the 
door, Captain Ganoe sprang forward and would have 
dashed himself from the tower but for those who stood 
by him. His last words have been ringing in my ears 
ever since as they were wafted to me on the balmy air. 
In a voice of agonizing entreaty, he cried out: 

“Oh Cassie! Cassie! For God’s sake, Come back ! 
Come back ! ” 


THE END. 



